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THE EDITOR’S PREFACE. 


For the purpose of this new English translation 
of the Hebrew Grammar, I have submitted the 
text of the 20th German edition to a thorough and 
careful revision, adding what appeared needful, 
and amending or more accurately stating many 
particulars, as suggested by renewed examination 
and reflection. Besides these numerous additions 
and improvements, I have, with the valuable aid of 
Dr. M. A. Levy, the learned Professor at Breslau, 
drawn up for this English edition a new and fuller 
Table of Ancient Semitic Alphabets ; since a good 
many old inscriptions of the kind have been re¬ 
cently discovered. The translation has been made 
with the greatest care and exactness, as was 
to be, expected from Dr. Davies’s well-attested 
knowledge of Hebrew and his familiarity with 
German; and I have, moreover, taken care, as the 
translation was passing through the press, that it 
should everywhere correctly express the sense of 
the original. The Reading Book and Exercises, 
added by the Translator, will serve to familiarise 
the student with the Grammar, and to ground him 
in its principles and forms. 

May this edition contribute to advance and ex¬ 
tend the knowledge of Hebrew, and the thorough 
understanding of the Holy Scriptures of the Old 
Testament, in English schools and universities; 
even as the merits and usefulness of the original work 
still continue to be acknowledged in Germany. 

E. RCEDIGER. 

Berlin, July, 1869. 
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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE. 


This new edition of Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar 
is from the 20th edition of the German, but it may 
be regarded as a translation from the 21st, Dr. 
Roediger having made arrangements for its ap¬ 
pearance in advance in English, by not only 
entrusting me with his own most carefully revised 
copy, but also by taking the utmost pains in cor¬ 
recting the press; so that even in English the 
Grammar is now virtually his own work as much 
as in German, excepting where changes or addi¬ 
tions are marked as mine, by their standing in 
brackets [thus], or being followed by— Tr. In doing 
my part, I often consulted (and never in vain) the 
judgment of Dr. W. Wright, who is pre-eminent 
among our orientalists, and one of Dr. R.’s old 
students and intimate friends. 

The Reading Book and Exercises have been 
carefully prepared with direct practical aim, sug¬ 
gested by long experience, as helps to the student 
in mastering the Grammar. 

B. DAVIES. 

London, August, 1869. 
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Ti9 
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OO 

oOO 
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MS 
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'fVT 

IV 
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IV 


A . The Persona 


Nominative of the Pronoun 
or 

Separate Pronoun. 


Sing. 1. com. in Pause 

*0in Pause 

■**1. 


|*». (ra), inj 

2. J PaTuse 


3. 


V- *?« (™) 




I /. 


w / 


Accusative of the Pronoun 


A. 

By itself. 

■»?; ^4; ^24- me. 


^5 in P- > 7— 1 


} T ; 5f-» 




VI, 1; fflr (ri), i; >ir^- 

him. 

n; W—; n4- //e/. 

T V ' T * 


PIur. i. <w«. sianSs (i:n:), j n:; nj‘-; «#. 


0 p*. ni?» i 
\ /. n:n« i 

1 w. on, ncn j 

f. in, nan J 


D3; CD— 1 

Wi 1=V 1 yon - 

(on), o; d—, o^» “io-f*; 
o—, o.,-, io^-* 7/<6’»2. 

(fn), y 1-, n "j ]-tAem. 


*) The forms with an asterisk are only poetical; those in parenthei 
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, Pronoun*). 

or Suffix of the Verb. I Genitive of the Pronoun or Suffix of 
{ the Noun (possessive Pron.J. 


B. 

A. 

B. 

WithNdn demonstrative. 

*>34-, ^34 

With Nouns Singular. 
*>— my (prop. Gen. 
met). 

WifcbNouns Plur.&Dual. 
•'-my. 

m) 

not found. 

PaUSe ^ 1 thy 

fo T ) hw- 

t %• 

vyr, **t> (is) 

>in, i; *in-r, i (ri) 
his (ejtts and suits). 

T'—> 1—, ’1ST'—* 
his . 

nr-4 

T * 

ft; ft—; n4 her. 

SV4- her. 

T 

^3~ 

^3; (*®4) our . 

^D^~ our. 

These forms 

CD; CD— 1 

r?; v?t f yowr ' 

DD*>— ) 

are not 

found. 

on; d t < 1 

their. 

V% It ' 

crr T , i*n4*| 

jiheir. 

1T*r i 


are not used, but are put here to give a full view of the analogy. 
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V* \r* e 

-yrjjT- - 

Perf. Sing. 3. m. 

bop* 

7,23* 

*|bg* bops* 

bap, bop* 

8. /. 

nbag* 

mas* 

n:ag* nbup:* 

nbap* 


pbbg* 

maa* 

▼ : - t 

n:b'g* pbbp:* 

nbbp* 

r *•/• 


nnna 

n:bp pbap: 

pbap 

1. e. 

*>nbbg 

■’nnaa 

• : - t 

■’PObg ■>nbbp: 

■'pbap 

Plur. 3. c. 


viaa 

*i:ag >ibap3 


2. m. 

nnbap* 

nrnas* 

an:ap* DPbap: 

DPbap 

2./. 

■jnbtap 


1*»J? 

■jpbpp 

1. c. 


was 

: " t 

«b*g ^bbpD 

'ubap 

/jr* 

bbp* 


bcgn* 

. bap* 

Iff. ahsol. 

biup* 


bug:, bbpn* 

bap, bap* 

Imp. Sing. 2. m. 

bbp* 

722* 

bagn* 

bap* 

*•/• 

■’bap* 

■H33* 

■>bagn* 

ibap* 

P/ur. 2. w. 

^ibap 

*naa 

^bpgn 

*ibap 

2 •/• 

njbag* 

nnaa* 

t : - i 

n:bbgn* 

\ _ L. tj<f^ 

j rt&e* 

+■ \ \n » Mi 


Sing. 3. in. 

bbp?* 

naa^* 

pp*!* ^boj^* 

bap 1 ’* 

.3. f. 

bbpn 

naan 


bapp 

2. m. 

bbgn 

naan 

^pn 

bapp 

2-/. 

■'bapn* 

“naan* 

■>bagp* 

■>bapn* 

1. c. 

bbps 

naa« 


baps 

Plur. 3 • >n. 


visa* 

S f • 

^r. 


»•/• 

rebapn* 

nsnaan* 

t : - : • 

n:bbgp* 

rt:bapp* 

2. m. 

*apn 

*naan 

: : * 

^bagp 

*bapp 

‘ 2. /. 

robbpn 

nnaan 

▼ : - : • 

n:bbgp 

n:bbpn 

1. c. 

bbp: 

naa? 

T W;?? 

bap: 


Impf. shortened (Jussive). 


Part. act. 
pass. 


bop* 

bTOg* 


TO 






/kM' 


Pi? 

f/^ 


bUpD* 

tl| * 


bapp* 
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Verb . §§ 42 — 55. 


VII 


Pual .. 

«flL*k« 


nbtap* 

nbbp* 


in 




!|3bBJ5 


wanting 

bop* 


wanting 

bBjji* 

bBpn 

bBpn 

ibBpFI* 

bBp« 

*ibBpi 

njbbpn* 



bBptt* 


Tl* 



r r^^n* 


Ho phial. 



II till pa el. ^ 

baprin* 

nbBpnn* 

nbbpnn* 

nbBpnn 

inbbpnn 

NbBpnn 

nnbBprin 

inba^nn 

33bBpnn 


in 


nnbBpn 


O'bBprt* 

nbppn* 


in 


*ibtjpn 

onbapn 


bl wj3H* wanting 

bBpn* bBpn* 


bBpn* 

ibibpn* 

’ibippn 

njbbpn* 

• * KtlSiA> 

wanting 

bippi* 

bop;* 

bippn* 

*?pn 

bippn 


ibibpn* 

ibapn* 

bipps 

*?p« 

ibibpi 


njbbpn* 

njbbpn* 

ibibpn 

*ibnpn 

njbbpn 

njbbpn 

• bitjpj 

’Wp: 


bojji* 


bipptt* 

btjpa* 



wanting 


bBpnn* 

ibBpnn* 



bBpnn 

bBpnn 

ibBpnn* 

bapns 

ibapni 

njbbpnn* 

*Bpnn 

rebbpnn 

ti -i- : • 

bapnj 


bapna* 


Digitized by L^ooQle 



VIII 


C . Strong Verb 


Suffixes 

1 Sing. 

2 Sing. m. 

2 Sing.f. 

3 Sing. tti. 

Perf. Qal S. 3. ?n. 

'P.w 



ibopi 

3. /. 

“'pn’jap 



^nbup! 

inb'tapj 

2. 771. 

''SPbop 

— 

— 

wnbopi 

‘inbtapf 

2./. 

'pirbpp 

— 

— 

imribiap^ 

rribtjp/ 

1 . c. 

— 

Tpnbpjs 

V*pv?, 

rnbpp 

Plur . 3. <?. 

•'Jib'tap 

*$*»!? 


imb'tap 

2. 771. 

•'rhbtap 

— 

— 

imnbpp 

1 . c. 


Tpjbpp 

Sfttbttp 

irrabtap 

Imp. Qal 

Pm 



*oj? 

Imp. Qal 2. tti. sing. 




inbjtaj? 


Impf. Qal 3. 7U. sing. 

■pb'tjp'? 


-Pm 

in 5 tap? 

3 .771. withNdn\ 
demonstrative . 1 



— 

12b* tap? 

$ 

CO 

. 

■’iib'ttp? 



inib'tap? 

Perf. Pi el 3. m. sitig. 

■^P 


sfr?p 

*®P 


Digitized by L^ooQle 


l with Suffixes . §§ 57 — 61. 


IX 


3 Sing.f. 

1 Plur. 

2 Plur. m. 

2 Plur.f. 

3 Plur. m. 

3 Plur.f. 



DDbtip 

‘tip® 

«*Of? 

!*?!? 


wbop 

wanting 

wanting 

cnbtap 

1*3*$ 

nnbttp 

«ispVgp 

— 

— 

onbpp 

1*&$ 

rrrtbBp 

wnbap 

— 

— 

Qinb’jp 

rnbop 

n^nbup 

rnbop 

rwnbop 

n^ibop 

wbtap 

wnbop 

oy’nbtjp 

wanting 

DS’BbOp 

•pimbrap 

wanting 

T?^ 

o'flbop 
o^up 
mnbop 
o^bcp • 

rrfcttp 

r&$ 

■nrbpp 

r4^i? 


^ibop 

DDbapI 

EW 

nv*n? 


rr^pi 


— 

— 

o^i? 

— 

nbsp^i 

nbpp'jl 

!abpp? 

t»bttp? 


ob*Jp7 

i*$? 

nab dp? 


— 

— 

— 

— 

irfSpp? 

Wbop? 

DDlb’Jp? 

•jpibup? 

nnbcpf 

■jnbtap^ 

nbtpp 

^p 

npbtsp 

■jpbtap 

oV®55? 

I; 1 ?? 


Digitized by 


Google 


X D. Verb PE (' B ) Guttural. § 63. 




Qal. 

Niph'a!. 

Hiph'U. 

Hop A'all 

Perf. S. 8. m. 



"lay?* 

nayn* 


3./. 


may:* 

t : vp.* 

nnayn 

T • « 1? 

rrnain* 

▼ : t it 

2.m. 

may 

may: 

nnayn 

mayn 

2./. 

may 

WTOtt 

: : - vw 

mayn 

: : - vt r? 

mayn 

1. c. 

•'may 

‘'may: 

“’mayn 

•'mayn 

Pint. 3. c. 


^“ray: 

: vp 

vrayn 


2. m. 

nmay* 

pr^rggs 

nmayn 

nmayn 

2./. 

•jl-HW* 

■jmay: 

'jmayn 

■jnnayn 

1. c. 

*irra* 

t - T 

*inby: 

s - Vtrt 

vibyn 

t - ■■■■ r.* 

anbyn 

: - rs rr 

Inf. 


lb?* 

nayn* 

nayn* 


Inf. absol. 

Tip* 

T 

nay:* 

-a- 

nayn* 

- •: r 

nayn* 

- ts rr 

Imp . S. 2. 

nby* 

Pin* 

nayn* 

nayn 

- -s r 


2./. 

nay 

• : • 

■’Pin 

nayn 

• ! rr - 

• • p 

wanting 

iV. 2. m. 

*HP* 

*iptn 

nayn 

rpayn 


2./. 

nnby* 

t i 

njpfn* 

nnayn 

T 1 - T - 

nnayn 

t i - r 


Impf. S. 3. m. 

“iby* 

p T m* 


■pay'* 

• -sr 

nay’* 

- nrr 

3./. 

nbyn 

i- 

ptnn 

nayn 

- T - 

nayn 

* p 

nayn 

“ n rr 

2. w. 

nayn 

t P 

Pinn 

nayn 

nayn 

• *s r- 

nayn 

*T! IT 

2./. 

nayn* 

■'pmn* 

■'tarn 

■nayn 

• • *: i- 

nayn* 

J T IT 

1. C. 

nays* 

pms 

nays? 

TWK 

• i- 

TO*K 

- r: it 

Plur. §.m. 

nay* 

npyrn* 

nay 

may 

: tit 

3./. 

nnayn 

» : i r 

n:pfnn 

nnayn 

t : - t •• 

nnayin 

▼ i- 

nnayn 

▼ ; • t: it 

2.m. 

nayn 

: * i- 

npjnn 

vna*n 

: rr •• 

mayn 

• -S 1- 

'nayn 

: ▼ it 

2./. 

nrptfrrt 

T S 

nspfnn 

nnayn 

nnayn 

t s - i- 

nnayn 

T : - Tt IT 

1. c. 

iby: 

plirg 

•• T»* 

nay: 

• -r 

- TSlT 

Impf. shortened (Jussive)* 



.. - sr - 



Part. act. “lay lay:* “Taya* 

pass. *nay isju*- 

T t rs rr 
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E . Verb Atin ('£) Guttural. § 64 . 


XI 


Qal. 

NipJial. 

PTel. 

Pual. Hithpael. 

Perf. S.S.m. T3ft1D 

* T 

nn©a 

tpia* 

•pa* 

Tjnann* 

3./. rrontj* 

fronts* 

nra 

nana 

na-iann 

2 .m. ntafitj 


ro^a 

rcna 

ranann 

2./. ntanri 

ntantb 

rona 

nana 

ronarn 

1. c. •’non© 

■'ntahtfa 

■>na'ia 

^a 

Toiann 

Plur. 3. c. *itam5* 

*.cntia* 



^lanann 

2. m. ontanaf 

anantfa 

DPD^a 

onTO 

onanann 

2./. 'jrianti 

'jnonaia 

mi 

mi 

inanann 

1. c. whi 

• • t 

wantfia 


wia 

s - 

^aanann 

Inf. taH© 

on©n 

wanting 

rpann* 

Inf. absol. Bint? 

T 

ain©a 

3jna* 



Imp. S. 2. in. ©n©* 

tan«n 

TO* 


ijnann* 

2. /. ■'tjntj* 

■>an©n* 

“'Dia* 


iaiann 

PI. 2. m. Hariri 

•J |- 

*inn#n 

• t IT 

wa 

wanting 

qanarin 

2. f. naan© 

nanfi^n 

t : - r • 

naaSa 

r : - t 


naaiann 

T S “ T i • 

Impf. S.3.m. EntiT* 

- s • 

tan® 1 ’ 

•• t • 

rr&* 

TO?* 

TO 1 ??* 

3./. ETIfljP 

amen 

- t • 

TO* 

T3l*? 

Tjnanp 

2. *#. anuin 

tantDn 

- T • 

TO* 

Tjlhn 

TO** 

2. f. ■nanrin* 

■’on«n* 

• it • 

■>D"Dri 

■onto 

"laianp 

• t rr : • 

1. c. ®H©8 

®n©« 

-TV 

TO« 

TO« 

•pans 

Plur. 3. m. *i©nflp 

wrnh 


nanin 

wnarvj 

3./. natanicn 

naohiofn 

naron 

naanhri 

naaTarn 

2 .m. *iant6n 

^amjri 

wan 

«“ibn 

^anann 

2./. naafitfo 

naaritfn 

naa^an 

naa^iari 

naTOnn 

l. c. tsntsa 

’tanfea 

*• T • 

TO? 

TO? 

’inare 

Impf. with Suff. 

Part. act. on® 

on©a 

r : • 

TO** 


span©* 


pass. WTOi :ph£* 
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XII 


F . Verb 



Qal. 

Niph'al. 

Pi el. 

Perf. S. 3. m. 

nb© 

nb©3 

nb©* 

3./. 

nnbti 

nnbti? 

nnb© 

2. m. 

nnbtf 

nnbtb. 

TTiiia 

2./. 

nn'5©* 

nnbiib* 

nnb©* 

1. C. 

‘'nnSti 

*>nnbt$3 


Plur. 3. c. 

mbtd 

mbtis. 

mb© 

2. /#. 

ennbflj 

onnbtfe 

aims© 

*•/• 

TOtibnJ 

•jimbtf? 

limb© 

1. c. 

^nbti 

: - t 

i:nb^3. 

wb© 

t ~ • 

Inf. 

nb©* 

nb©n* 

nb©* 

Inf. absol. 

nib«i 

- T 

nbtw 
- : • 

nb© 

Imp. S. 2. w. 

nb©* 

nbffln* 

nb©* 

2. /. 

mbti 

mb©n 

• : it • 

Tib®* 

P/«r. 2. 7/7. 

mb© 

mb©n 

mb© 

2./. 

nsnbti* 

▼ s r s 

ronMn 

T 1 - T • 

renbc* 

Zmp. 3. 

nbur* 

nbtp* 

nb©*;* 

3./. 

nbc’n 

- : • 

nb"©n' 

- ▼ • 

nb©n* 

- - : 

2. 777. 

nbon 

nb©n' 

nb©n 

2./. 

mbrin 

mb©n 

mb©n 

1. c. 

nb©« 

nbils 

nb©« 

Plur. 3. . 

mbtj? 

mbth 

mb©? 

3./. 

n:n5tjr>* 

t : - : • 

nsnbtsn* 

▼ : • r • 

nmbt&n* 

2. w. 

mbcn 

mb©n 

mbtfn 


nrnbuin 

n:n'5#n 

t : “ ▼ • 

n:nb©n 

1. <?. 

nbt» 

nb®3 

- T • 

nb© 3 

Jmpf. shortened (Jussive). 



Impf . watt 5?^*. 

Tftbtn 




nb©* 

nbc? 

nb©©* 


mb©* 

“ T 
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Lamedh ('b) Guttural . § 65. 


XIII 

Pu'al. 

Hiph'U. 

Hoph'al. 

Eithpael. 

nbe 

irben* 

nben 

nbnen* 

nnbe 

nrrbujn 

nnbrin 

nnbnrin 

nnbtf 

nnbtin 

nnbrin 

nnfntin 

nnbe* 

niifflin* 

nnbtin* 

nnbnrin* 

■'pnfti 

■>nn5tin 

•'nnSttin 

■’nnfntin 

*inbtd 

vpbtin 

*irib«5n 

vibnrin 

nnn’se 

onnbtjn 

nnnben 

onnbntin 

■jnnbe 

■jnnbrin 

•jnribflin 

■jnnbnrin 

W5t9 
! “ \ 

5isn5t3n 

^nlton 

•'“ST 

wbniin 

t “ - : • 


rnben* 


n^nen* 


nbtjn* 

nben* 

- ~ S T 



nben 


nbnen* 




■’nbntin 

wanting 

^n-'btin 

wanting 

>inbntin 


nsnbuin 


nsnbntin* 

t :- t • 

nse? 

irbe?* 

nbtn 

nbnei 

risen 

rpben 

nben 

nbnuin 

risen 

nibflin 

nbtin 

nbnitfn 

■>nsen 

‘'rrbtin 

■»nbn5n 

•’nb ntbn 


rnbtit? 

nbes 

nsntis 

w ; se? 

w’iSaj^ 

>inbt£ 

’irtbnth 

ron^n 

nsnben 

nsn5en 

nsnbnen* 

viben 

nmben 

wbtjn 

wsnsDn 

renben 

njnbtin 

nsn^n 

nsnfnt^n 

rises 

* \S 

’irbies 

nbtjs 

• : ▼ 

nbntjs 

nbe? 


rnbee* 


nbnee* 

nbee 

T \ : 


nbee . 

T ; T 
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XIV 


G. Verb Any ('£) 



Qal. 

NtpJial. 

Hiph'il. 

Perf. Sing. 3. m. 

ao* 

ao:* 

aon* 

3. /. 

nab 

nab:* 

nabn* 

2. m. 

niao* 

niao:* 

ni|on* 

2. /. 

triao 

niao: 

niapn 

1. 

- ■’niao 

■'niao: 

“'niaori 

Plur. 3. c. 

*ap 

tepj 

>1305 

2. w. 

oniao 

nniap? 

pniaon 

2. f. 

•jriiao 

■jniao: 

’jniapn 

1. c. 

wao 

'i:iao: 

'lyiaori 

• -! 

Inf. 

ab* 

aen* 

aon* 

Inf. ahsol. 

aiao 

T 

aien 

aon 

- T 

Imp. Sing. 2. m. 

ab* 

aon 

aon* 

2./. 

“'ab* 

“’abn* 

tebn 

• - T 

Plur. 2. m. 

teb 

teen 

tebn 

' 2. /. 

n:teo* 

T V \ 

njteert* 

nraon* 

/jot. Sing. 3. w. 

ab?* ab?* 

ae?* 

aq?* ae? 

3. /. 

abn abn 

T 

aen 

T aqn 

2. 

abn abn 

aen 

aon 

2./. 

•'abn* teen 

teen* 

tebn* 

1. c. 

aba abs< 

aea . 

aos 

•• T 

3. 

teb? tee? 

teb? 

teb? 

3. /. 

n:teon* n:abn 

T V \ s T : 

nnaen* 

T V * • 

njteon* 

2. 

*iat5n *q©p\ 

t : • 

tefen 

tebn 

•• T 

2. /. 

n^ion nsaSn 

t v \ : t : 

nra&n 

nnaon 

t v • : 

1. c. 

ab: ab: 

a©? 

aoa 


T 


•* T 


Impf. with Waio consec. 

ao??* 

aq?i 

Impf. icith Suff. 

“OaO?* 

, ':ao“j*(oaaq’;) 

Part. act. 

aab 

aps aqtt* 

pass. 

ateo* 

T 



Digitized by L^ooQle 



Doubled (y"y). § 67. 


XV 


Hoph'al. 

Vo el. 

Paul. 

llithpoel . 

awn* 

aaio* 

aaio* 

Minpn 

napin 

naaio 

naaio 

naainpn • 

niacin 

naiio 

naaio 

naainon 

niacin 

naaio 

naaio 

naainon 

■•niacin 

■•naiio 

“•naaio 

“•naainon 

•ia&*n 

•aaio 

•aaio 

•oainpn 

nniao^in 

□naaio 

□naaio 

□naainon 

■jniapw 

■jnaaio 

■jnaaio 

■jmainpn 


•isaiio 

: “ 

•apaio 

•oapinpn 


aaio 

aaio 

aainpn 

np^n 

aaio 




aaio 


aainpn 


■•aaio 


••aainpn 

wanting 

•aaio 

wanting 

•oainpn 


n:aaio 

t • - 


roaiinon 

r : - : • 

ap^n* a©? 

aaio? 

aaio" 1 

- s 

aainc 

- J * 

ap*in 

aaion 

aaion 

aainon 

- : • 

ap*in 

aaion 

aaion 

aainpn 

■•ap'in* 

■•aaion 

■•aaion 

■•aainpn 

ac’x 

aaios 

aaios 

Mines* 

*o$n 

•aaio? 

•aaio? 

•iaainp? 

nplo’in* 

nsaaion 

nsaiion 

nsaiinon 

t : - s • 

•tafrrn 

^aaicn 

•laaion 

•oainpn 

rarho’in 

nsaiion 

nsaiion 

t : - • 

nsaiinon 

r s - : • 

ace 

aaios 

•• S 

aaios 

aainps 


■•stoic? 

aaioe Mince 

coto* Mice 

T T ! 
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XVI 


H. Verb Pe Nun (f'E). § 66. 




Qal. 

. NXpkal. 

Iliph'il. Hoph'al. 

Ferf. Sing. 3. m. 




©aa* 

©■'an* 

©an* 

3./. 

etc. 

etc. 

nana 

▼ : rr 

n©aa 

n©ian 

T • • 

wan 

T 1 ' 

2. m. 



niaa 

n©© 

n©an 

n©an 

2./. 



rrc 

n©aa 

iWan 

ntian 

1. £. 



TlfC 

•’n©aa 

iiWan 

•’ntiSn 

Plur. 3. c. 

regular 

*fire 

*n£a? 

w^an 

wan 

2. m. 



nnnj 

oiwaa 

Diwan 

onoan 

2./. 



TO 

TO©aa 

inrian 

■jn©an 

1 . c. 



’an; 

*T 

* 


*o«5an 

: ‘ \ 

Inf. 

noa* 

biaa* 

nn 

©asn 

©•on* 

©an* 

Inf. ahsol. 

©iaa 

T 

bioa 

T 

Tin? 

©asn 

T • 

©an* 

©an* 

•• \ 

Imp. Sing. 2. m. 

©a* 

bbs 

TO 

riaan 

©an* 


2. /. 

W3 

■’bsa 

■w 

waan 

w^an 


Plur. 2. m. 

wa 

’ibs: 

*DPI 

’i©aan 

*ittnan 

wanting 

2 ./• 

natsli 

T S " 

nabSa 

t s : 

nah 

T *• 

naoisn 

t : - t • 

na©an 

t : - 


Impf. Sing. 3. m. 

©3?* 

Vjji* 

to: 

©ar 

©■’SP* 

©a-j* 

3 ./. 

©an 

bfen 

TO 1 ? 

etc. 

©■’an 

©an 

2. m. 

©an 

ben 

TO 1 ? 


©■’an 

©an 

2. /. 

■’©an 

•’ben 

•win 


•’©•’an 

•’©an 

1. c. 

Eas 

bias 

TO» 


©■’as 

©as 

- \ 

Plur. 3. m. 

wa? 

’ibB') 

’wpp 

regu¬ 



3. /. 

na©an 

nabian 

nafrn 


na©an 

nwan 

2. m. 

*i©?n 

$sn 

’onn 

lar. 

*i©*'an 

wan 

2. /. 

na©3n 

nabgn 

nsfcn 


naoan 

n»|r\ 

1. c. 

©aa 

bfea 

TO? 


T ©-aa 

T tfaa 

■ \ 

Impf. shortened (Jussive). 




©a 1 ’* 


Part. act. 

©ab 

b$b 

TO- 

©aa* 

T * 

©'3©* 


pass. 

©ibo 

T 

— 

TO 



©a©* 

T \ 
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I. Feeble Verb Pe IAlepli (s'B). § 68. 


XVII 


Qal. Ntph'al. Hiph'il. Roph'al. 

PeIIF. 

bns boms* 

- r “ v:r.* 

biDsn* bnsn* 

• v: r.‘ - t: it 


As the Verb Pe Guttural, Paradigm D. 

Inf . 

Inf. absol. 

ids* bpsn 

bias bbsn 

T T •• 

b^sn bnsn 

• -! r - TS T 

wanting wanting 

Imp. Sing. 2. m. 

Plur . 2. m. 
2./. 

bis* bpsn 

’’bDS etc. 

?ibbs 

nsbb's 

t : *: 

bnsn 

v 51 wanting 

etc. 

Impf. Sing. 3. m. 

3./. 

2. vi. 
2./. 

1. c. 
Plur. S.m. 

3. /. 

2. m. 
2./. 

1. c. 

*?**(£*) k*r* 

bDSn etc. 

bpsn 

■bnsn 

bps* 

Tibps*' 

njbpsn 

nbpsn 

nsbbsn 

bpsa 

bins 1 * brsT* 

• *;r " T-.rr 

etc. etc. 

7i/p/ r . 

consecutive, f 

bps*}* "naS«i* 



Part. act. bps bnS3 b“OStt 

pass. bvs bpS^ 
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XVIII 


K. Feeble Verb 



Qal. 


Niph'al. 

I^rf. Sing. 3. m. 

atfl; 


atei:* 

3./. 



nateia* 

2. m. 



roteia 

2./. 



nateis 

1. e. 

regular 


•’roteia 

Plur. 3. c. 



otjia 

2. m. 



onateia 

2. /. 



■jnniDi: 

1. c. 



siaiiMa 

Inf. 

rote*; no? 

ate?n* 

Inf. absol. 



wanting 

Imp. Sing. 2. m. 

a©* 

ten 1 ’* 

atthn* 

2./. 

• : 

•'t5T> 

• : • 

■atfort 

* t'T • 

Plur. 2. 

«ati 


otnn 

2. /. 

T ! •• 

r : - : 

naatenn 

t : -t • 

Zi/w Sing. 3. m. 

a®!!* 


ate^* 

3./. 

atte 

urnpi 

ate^ri 

2. m. 

aten 


ate^n 

2./. 

oten 

n©-|in 

■otewi 

1. <?. 

ates 


ate’is* 

•• T • 

Pfer. 3 . m. 


siting 

*iate^ 

3./. 

naate'n 

natentn 

naatenn 

t : - t • 

2. w. 

waters 


siatfor) 


naaten 

rotten 

naatfiPi 

▼ : -▼ • 

1. c. 

atfc 


ateo 

Zi//*/’. shortened (Jussive). 




Impf. with Waw consec. 

ate»i* 



Part. act. 

atei 


ateia* 

pass. 

a^ite*’ 

T 
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JPe Todh (orig. fs). § 69. L. VerbPe Yodh Prop. ("'"id). § 70. XIX 


Hiph'ii. 

Hoph'al. 

0> 

Hiph'ii. 

nupin* 

awn* 

aw 

anrn* 

nwiein ’ 

naffiin 

▼ : 


na^n 

naicin 

nation 


natrn 

naffiin 

nawn 


nai^n 

•'nafcjin 

Town 

regular. 

■■robin 

m^ffiin 

laffilH 


whin 

nnaffiin 

anatom 



•jnaw'n 

■Jliaffiin 


irot^n 

laaijin 

laaiain 


*oabin 

a^wn* 

awn* 

an' 1 

amm* 

awn* 


aiw 

awn* 

awn* 


aw 

awn* 

•'Wbin 


■aw 

•wian 

la^in 

wanting 

law 

la^iam 

naabin 

t : - 


naaW 

naaiam 

aioi’’* 

a®!)-!* 

aw?* 


aiffiin 

awn 

awn 

amm 

a^wn 

affiin 

awn 

a^wn 

■•wffiin 

■'affiin 

•'awn 

■'wWn 

ai«ix 

atiis 

aws 

a^ws 

ia - 'ffiv> 

laffii’’ 

law? 

iaibi? 

naaffiin 

t • •• 

naabin 

naaWn 

naawn 

’laMein 

iawn 

iawn 

: r 

ia->bm 

naafcin 

naafein 

naaiam 

naatnn 

ai*>«ia 

affii: 

an 1 '? 

wwa 

a©ii* 



aw? 

aw*n* 


aw?i, f^^i 


a^wn* 


atf* 

a^E 


affiin* 

a ? iir 

T 



*# 
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XX 


M . Feeble Tel 



Qal. 


i\7^ h 'a l. 

Jttph'U. 

Jloph'ai 

Ferf. S. 3 . m . 

op* nD* 


nip:* 

n^pn* 

DJ517T 

3. /. 

nrp* nnb* 

noS 

nnip;* 

nniprr* 

nnpirt 

2. m. 

rvnp* nnfc* 

Pt& 

nifoips* 

nifoipn* 

iippirf 

%./. 

rnsp nia 

nfoa 

: : 

nirnpi 

nin^pn 

nppin 

1. c. 

Trap "'Piib 

ip«2i 

Tiibips 

Tiimpn 

inppin 

Plur . 3. e. 

iDp info 

*n0Si 

iDip; 

in-pn 

inpin 

2 ,m. 

onDp Dr) 1 !? 

DPt03 

? : t 

oniaip: 

nniDipn 

onppm 

2.f. 

TO 


■jniDip; 

iniD^pn 

■jrjapw 

1. c. 

DDp i:nfo 



m*irpn 

i:ppm 

Inf. 

Dip* 

tna 

nipn* 

Dipn* 

npm* 

Inf. ah sol. 

nip* 


Dipn* 

Dpn* 


Imp . £. 2. 

nip* 


nipn* 

°PH* 


2. /. 

■’Dip* 


■’Dipn* 

inipn* 

wanting 

P/. 2. m. 



inipn 

iD’pn 

2. /. 

n;Dip* 


n:Dpn 

njDpn 


S. 3.M. 

mp”;* 

TOD 

Dip:* 

D'p:* 

npii* 

3./. 

mpn 

Enn 

Dipn 

D^pn 

opin 

2. w. 

nipp. 

etc. 

nipn 

D^pn 

Dpin 

2-/- 

iDipn* 


■’Dipn* 

■’D-'pn* 

ippin 

1. c. 

Dips 


nips 

n^ps 

Dpis 

P/«r. 3. m. 

i^p: 


imp" 1 

i«t: 

IDpI" 1 

3./. 

nrfoipn* 


nzn'pn 

nsDpn* 

nsDp'in 

Z.m. 

iDipri 


inipn 

iDipn 

iDpin 

2./. 

nrbipp 


nznjjn 

n;ppn 

njDpin 

1. c. 

’ mp| 


nip? 

mp? 

DpD 

Jj/p/’. shortened. Dp^* 



op?* 


hiPF.wilh^consec. Dp^, C3p^* 


op*:* 


Tmpf. with Stiff. Dripi* 



i;mpi* 


Part. act. 

Dp* P73 

tD3 

nip;* 

DipD* 


pass. 

Dip* 




DpID* 
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si vis Haw (l"5). § 72. N. Feeble Verb 'Arm Yodh §73. XXI 


PVlcL Pu'lal. Qal. Niph'al. 


Dttip* 

o’oip* 


■pa* 

TO* 

rra'aip 

rrattip 

roi* 

T T 

npi* 

T T 

wafpp 

nafcip 

n3§* 

nira* 

niTO 

T ! 

rraiaip 

pi»toip 

ria 

nira 

nwos 

nrofrip 

“'npmip 

■>n:| 

■’pi^a 

■’n'ianas 

• t 

’itt'a'ip 

waip 



W 35 

oiwnip • 

ni^ptt'ip 

nn:a 

cnwa 

nnwos 

‘jprottip 

imaip 

■jnsa 

■jnwa 

■jniTO 

*!33p3ip 

^ipb'ip 

^33 

wf-a 

W5*Q5 

Dttip 



pa* ■ 

pan 




P* 

■pan 

osip 



Va* 

■pan 

•’tt'aip 



^3 

as 

wai'p 

wanting 



nipn 

nrabip 



— 


npaip^ 

Dttip'j 


to* 

TO 

owipn 

Dttipn 


TO 

as 

ottipn 

Ottipn 


TO 

nip 1 ) 

■’tt'aipn 

■'M'aippi 


*’a*’in 

• • T 


ottipa 

Diaips 


TO 


waip 1 ? 

wcrip^ 1 


wi^ 

• T 


Hjttfe'ipp 

nrqfripn 

rowan* 

tv • : 


'itt'aipn 

waipn 


win 


npnfaipp 

rrafcipn 

roWan 

TV • S 


msips 

maip: 


TO 





ia“v* 

¥&* 





■ora -1 * 





1 =?* 

TO 

DMi’pa 

maiptt 


TO 
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XXII 


O . Feeble Verl 



o> 

mphal. 

Pi' el. 

Perf. Sing. 3. m. 


x)m 

«Stt3* 

▼ : • 

X'X'C 

3./. 

naitj 

t : rr 

nsbtt 

times 

t : : • 

naxa 

r : 

2. Ytl. 

ns&a* 

n&btt 

nt&B3* 

fiKStt* 

»•/• 

nxir 

n»btt 

TIMES 

nME 

1. c. 


•'nScba 

•»nsS«M 

“>nME 

Plur . 3. c. 



*1MES 

^ME 

2. m. 

onsra 

pnttba 

armra 

ansio 

2./. 

■jnsstt 

■jnabtt 

•jnMES 

•jnNSH 

1. c . 



! '3«4ri3 

>13«S» 

Inf. 

Xtl2 


tarn 

ME 

Inf . absol. 

sisM 

. 

SSB3 

ME 

Imp. Sing. 2. m. 

xra* 


«snn 

ME 

2. /. 

■'MB 


^anan 

*>ME 

P/w. 2. 

siaita 


*iMjan 

n^sr*a 

2. /. 

n:xii3* 

T t 


nation* 

T V T • 

nsatio* 

T V * 

/Sawy. 3. /ft. 

SSP?* 


XSW* 

.ME} 

3./. 

K»Pi 


SXOP 

mepi 

“ - : 

2. /ft. 

Kttn 


KXOPl 

ttxon 

2./. 



ittXOPI 

atStOPl 

1. c. 

kxw* 


fctXO« 

am* 

P/ft/\ 8. /ft. 

'WMBp 


WX®’ 


3./. 

nss&bn* 

T V J • 


nation* 

nsslton* 

t •/ - : 

2. /ft. 



ittxon 

wspapi 

2. /. 

n;«itan 


nsttion 

nation 

1. c. 

T Mbs 

r : * 


XX03 

•• T • 

«K03 

Impf. shortened (Jussive). 

Impf. with Suff. 

* •• t : • 



^Sarai 

Part . 

ssb 


MBS 

SXOO 

2oass. 

KWD 
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JtAUBDB ’Aleph (S"b). § 74. 


XXIII 


Pu'al. 

Htph'U. 

Hopk'al. 

Hithpael . 

SSt* 

arnmn 

sstn* 

amjn 


nstitn 

naifcn 

nasrann 

nsst 

nsstn* 

nsian* 

nsktnn* 

nsSt 

nsstn 

nsstn 

nats’ann 

^nsst 

•'nsstn 

■>nsian 

visaann 


w4*n 

*issan 

nsstnn 

onam 

nnsstn 

nnsstn 

cnsatnn 

■jnsst 

•jnsstn 

•jn«»on 

■jnssann 

’DSKt 

" \ 


tsian 

•• : \ 

^sStann 

wanting 

arcpon 

sstn 

▼ ! \ 

sst'ann 

wanting 


wanting 

wanting 


sstn 


Ksnann 


•w’itn 


^aanann 

wanting 

is'itn 

wanting 

isstnn 


n:sstn 


nas|ann* 

SSt? 

stst? 

WW 

sstn') 

sstn 

s^stn 

mot\ 

T s \ 

sstn'n 

sstn 

s^stn 

sstn 

ssann 

■’SStn 

■'Siitn 

•>sstn 

■'sstnn 

satis 

stzts 

ssts 

saaris 

’iSSt? 

^it? 

^ISStJ 

*saarn 

n:sstn* 

nsssan* 

t v : * 

nsssan* 

T V f \ 

njsaann* 

nsatn 

wstn 

*issan 

wsann 

njsitn 

T V \ S 

resstn 

njsian 

n;ssiann 

»2t 12} 

s^st? 

sst: 

sstn; 


sst? 




^SrS^ 




Stitt 


Kanara 

xsr tDtt 

▼ \ : 


mrm 
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XXIV 


P . Feeble Verb 



0> 

Niphul. 

Ft' el. 

Ferf. Sing . 3. ?n. 

nba* 

nba:* 

nba* 

3./. 

nnba* 

nnbaa* 

nnba* 

2. m. 

n'ba* 

T • T 

rnbaa* 

(n^ba) n^ba* 

2./. 

mba 

rnnba; 

rmba* 

1. 6*. 

npba 

nrvba: 

nrrba 

Plur . 3. c. 

nba* 

nba: 


2. 

orrba 

ornbaa 

ornba 

2./. 

■jn-'ba 

irnnba: 

■jn-'ba 

1. 

nnba 

nrba: 

nrba 

Inf. 

niba* 

niban* 

niba* 

Inf. ah sol. 

nba 

n'ba? 

nba, nba 

Imp . 2. wa. 

nba* 

nban* 

nba* 

2. /. 

nba* 

■'ban* 

nba* 

P/wr. 2. 

^ba 

nban 

nba 

‘ 2-/. 

nnba* 

nrban* 

▼ V T • 

n:^a* 

/Smy. 3. m. 

nban* 

nbr* 

nba - ;* 

3./. 

nban 

nban 

nban 

2. 

nban 

nban 

nban 

2./. 

■’ban* 

■'ban* 

■'ban* 

1. <?. 

nbas 

nbaa 

nbats 

Pfer. 3. ///. 

nban 

nba; 

aba 1 ’ 

3./. 

nrban* 

nrban* 

nrban* 

2. m. 

nban 

nban 

nban 

2./. 

nrban 

nrban 

nrban 

1. c. 

nba: 

nba: 

nba: 

Impf. shortened (Jussive) 

ba** 

ba;* 

ba - ;* 

Impf . 

n:ban* 

..... 


•’aban* 

Plrz’. act. 

nba* 

nba:* 

nba:?* 


nnba* 
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Tjamedh He (n"b). § 75. 


XXV 


Pual. 

Hiph'il. 

Iiopkal. 

Hithpael. 

nba* 

nban* 

nban* 

nbann* 

nnba* 

nnban* 

nnban* 

nnbarin* 

n-ba* 

(n-4) n-ban* 

n-ban* 

t ••: t 

n-bann* 

n-ba 

(n-—) n-ban 

n-ban 

n-barin 


(-n-4) -n-ban 

-n-ban 

-n-bann 


*iban 

-ban 

sfcarin 


(an-—) nr,•'ban 

on-ban 

on-bann 

in-ba 

(in--) irpb?n 

•jn-ban 

•jn-bann 

la-ba 

^ban 

-a-ban 

- : r 

na-bann 

niba* 

niban* 

niban* 

nibann* 


-ban 

nban* 

••: t 



nban* 


nbann* 


•'ban* 


-bann 

wanting 

-ban 

wanting 

-bann 


na-ban* 


na-bann* 

nba-* 

nba-* 

nba-* 

nban- * 

nban 

nban 

nban 

nbann 

nban 

nban 

nban 

nbann 

-ban* 

-ban* 

-ban* 

-bann* 

nbax 

nba« 

nbaa* 

nban** 

'iba- 

'iba- 

-bin 

-ban- 

ns-ban* 

na-ban* 

na-ban 

nnbann* 

Vjan 

-ban 

-ban 

-bann 

na-ban 

na-ban 

na-ban 

na-bann 

nbaa 

•\: 

'nij! 

nbaa 

nbana 


ba‘* 


ban-* 


-?!&-* 




nbaa* 


nbantt* 

TO3B* 


nban* 
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XXVI Q. NOC/XS WITH THE PrOXOMIXAL SAFFIXES. 


Masculine Noan. Femmine Noun. 


Singular. 


Absol. st. 
Constr. st 
Stiff, sing. 1 . com. 

jmasc. 
[fern, 
mase. 
fem. 
plur. 1 . com. 
jmasc. 

’ {fem. 

I mase. 
3 -\/em. 


1 oto a horse. 

Oto horse-of. 
^o*io my horse. 
SjO-io thy horse. 
7]C‘0 thy horse. 
*ic*iD his horse. 
swo her horse. 
*i 20 !io our horse. 
o?o*io your horse. 
•jDpto your horse. 
dd*id their horse. 
19*10 their horse. 


no*io a mare. 
npJio marc-of. 
*»i^o*io my mare. 
Tjno-io thy mare. 
T]no*io thy mare. 
•ino*io his mare. 
fino-io her mure. 
*i 3 nD *!0 our mare. 
D?np*io your mare. 
1 =np*io your mare. 
onwo their marc . 

▼ T 

inwo their mare. 

I T T 


Absol. st. 
Constr. st. 
Suff.sing. 1 . com. 

^ \ masc. 


K fem. 
jmasc. 
' \ fem. 
plur. 1 . com. 
\masc. 
I fem. 
jmasc. 
i fem. 


3. 


2 . 


3. 


0^0*10 

10*10 

^p-IO 

rppJio 

Tp&o 

rc*io 

ii^o 

*I3*»S*I0 

D2 h p*;0 

I5^t5 

D^->pilO 

•jrppJio 


Plural. 

horses. nio*iO 

horscs-of. rvio*io 

my horses. "’nio^o 

thy horses. Tppitao 

thy horses. Tpnioiio 

his horses. wiD^D 

her horses. fi^io-io 

our horses . *12^0*10 

your horses. D^nio^o 
your horses. i^rYfoto 
their horses, on^o-io 
their horses, liiwc^o 


mares, 
mares-of. 
my mares, 
thy mares, 
thy mares, 
his mares, 
her mares, 
our mares, 
your mares, 
your mares, 
their mares, 
their mares. 


1 In learning this Paradigm and the rest, let the accent be carefully 
placed on the last syllable, except when it is marked elsewhere (see §. 15, 
Rem. 3). — 7V. 
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R . Inflections of Masculine Nouns. 


xxvn 


[Substantives or Adjectives] 



I. 

II. 

III. 


IV. 

(No vowel-change 1 ). 



a. 

b. 

Sing, absol. 

Wb 

1 nn 


TP? 

*93 

dan 


(horse) 

(spirit) 

(eternity) 

(overseer) 

(word) 

(wise) 

constr. 

WD 

nn 

bViy 


•p* 


urith light suff 2 . 

1$!|0 

irm 

ibVi* 

• ▼ 

■’T’P* 

•T * 

• r *j 

with grave suff *. 

totp*ib 

nsrrn 

D3bVi* 

dWpD 


dSbsq 

Plur. absol. 


rvirm 

dtqVw 
• ▼ 

d**-ppo 

•r t 

• r -j 

constr. 


nippn 

M ! 

TP? 


■'»=* 

with light suff. 

^b 

■wth 


TP? 

■«w 

“ T t 

*^?n 

with grave suff. 

Q?T° 

D^nirpn 

D3*vgVir 

diwpp 


D^TD^n 

Dual absol. 

D*pltt3 



d^aip 


D-sbn 


(legs) 


(tongs) 

(2 weeks) 

(wings) 

(hips) 

constr. 

tbw 




m?* 

■>s>n 



V. 


VI. (see next p.) 

a. 

b. 

c. 

a. b. c. 


Sing, absol. 

11?! 

**« 

-an 

$$ 

^P 



(old) 

(wall) 

(court) 

(king) 

(book)(sanctuary) 

constr. 

PI 

T 




ttJnjS 

with light suff. 

■SP! 

ma 


^b 

TP 

*^TB 

with grave suff. 

«W5! 


DDixn 

dssib 

D ?3?9 


Plur. absol. 

»9PI 


d*nxn 

• ▼ s 

d*nfib 

•r : 

b-^jb 

constr. 

*w 


*n*n 

^>b 

TP 

"®1B 

with light suff. 

•’SB! 



■oib 

- t : 

T9 


with grave suff. 

B^a?! 



d^sib 

djTP 


Dual absol. 

B’SII 




^.??P 

DM 


(thighs) 



(feet) 

(two-folds 

(loins) 

constr. 





or double) 

“Etlb 


1 But in words ending in a guttural, like 113 strength, S'! friend, KITE 
fear (*|gj*Yib, DDBP'Vib) there may be some change (according to §. 22), as 
shown in the inflection of fi*H in Parad. I. — Tr. 

2 See Note 1 on p. XXVIII. 

*** 
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XXVIII ' 


R . Inflections of Masculine Nouns. 


VI. (continued from p. XXVII.) 


d. 

e. 

f. 

g* 

h. 

i. 

Sin#. afrso?. *idj 

H*a 

bdd 

PW 

rvtf 


(a youth) (perpetuity) 

(work) 

(death) 

(olive) 

(fruit) 

constr. 

nsa 

bdB 

Did 

n\t 

v-jD 

«0tYA light suff 1 . ^da 


*4dB 

• T:rr 

■»rrid 

■w 

W-JD 

iotYA #rat;e swjfdp'nda 

dpnsa 

ddbdB 

dprrid 

ddn^t 

dd^PB 

Pfwr. afrsoJ. d'nda 

dtisa 

d*4?B 

darn'd 

D^t 

d^ds 

constr. ■nda 

r 


^dB 

*»rvid 

wt 

(gazelles]) 

wiYft light suff. ^da 

*ma 

*4dB 

• t : 

^nid 

-m 


iwY* grave suff. dp*nga 

dp-ma 

dd^idB 

••• •• r: rr 

nd^nid 

dd^nt 


Dual absol. d*$da 




d^rd 

d^nb 

(sandals) 




(eyes) 

(cheeks) 

constr. *4da 




T* 




vn. 


VIII. 


IX. 

a. 

b. 

a. 

b. 

c. 


Smp. absol. d^k 

dip 

d T 

rn 

PH 

nth 

(enemy) 

(name) 

(sea) 

(arrow) 

(statute) 

(seer) 

constr. d^k 

Did 

d! 

r * 

“PH 

nth 

with light suff K ^d*]k 

“’dip 

*'d*l 

*^n 

‘’PH 

■nh 

with grave suff 1 . ddd^k 

dddip 

ddtti 

t»atn 

ddjsn 

ddth 

Plur. absol. d*a*k 

nidip 

d^tn 

d^an 

B h pH 

d^fn 

constr. *try* 

nidip 

‘’*‘1 

^srn 

‘’PH 

■n'n 

with light suff. *’d*'k 

■'nidip 

■n@l 

^an 

h PH 

“’in 

with grave suff. dp^ank 

dp^nidip 

dpi»l 

dp^Stn 

dp^n 

dp^th 

Dual absol. d^jtkd 


d^Bfit 

d*?aip 



(pair of scales) 


(nostrils) (set of teeth) 



constr. ■dtkd 







1 Nearly all the suffixes are light, being called so in distinction from the 
namely dd, *)d, dn, *|h; dd*—, *|d*hr, d^—, 
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INFLECTIONS OF FEMININE NOCTNS. 


XXIX 


S. 

A. 


Sing, dbsol. 

hb*ib 


(mare) 

constr. 

rw 

with light suff. 

tiwb 

with grave suff. 


Plur. dbsol. 

nib-ib 

constr. 

nib-ib 

with light suff. 

t?ib*ib 

with grave suff. 

bb^nib-ib 

Dual dbsol. 


constr. 



c. 


a. 

b. 

Sing, dbsol. hbid 

riB^n 

(queen) 

(reproach) 

constr. nsbb 

ng^n 

with light suff. ^nbid 

■win 

with grave suff. dbroid 

dbngin 

Plur. dbsol. niaitt 

t : 

nisnn 

constr. nibid 

niBnn 

with light suff. *r\ibbd 

h nisnn 

w. grave suff. db^ibid 

db^nienn 

Dual dbsol. 

dindpn 

(double 

embroidery) 


B. 


a. 

b. 

c. 

nsttj 

T T 


HJ5-1S 

(year) 

(sleep) 

(justice) 

nattj 

na$ 

*V1* 

^njp 

• ▼ : 

TRT* 

dbpplb 

Dbnatb 

••• : ~ : 

t9TPT» 

niara 

niaip 

nip-is 

nibu5 

ni30 

nipia 

watt) 

^3115 

‘TrtpT* 

ab^niap 

D^nw 


b*pBip 

donate 


(bps) 

(corners) 



'rm 

.. 



B. 


C. 

a. 

b. 

main 

t : t 

(waste) 

np5f* 

(sprout) 

nV&a 

(skull) 

nsnn 

• : t 

npfr 

nV6» 

" • 

rm 

^np3i"t 


d^pbnn 

dbnpsi"* 

dbniaia 

V ! : t : \ 

nn n 

Tt; 

nippi*’ 

niiaia 

5 ! \ 

nibnn 

nippii 

niiaia 

■nidnn 

- : t 

•’nippi^ 

Trivia 

db^nib^in 

••• •• I r 

db^nippn 

db^nibaia 

••• - : : \ 


d^nbsd 

d^np 


(cymbals) 

(pair of 
fetters) 


few that always carry a strong accent or tone, and hence are called grave , 
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xxx T. Prefix Prepositions with the Suffixes. 


a) b and a with suffixes: 


Sing, 
'h to me. 


\m. nab, in paused I to 
^ T ' \thee. 


3 l m i!s 

3 V- »> 


to us. 
05>, 

I??'. "if* 


^ to 

r ■ 


Plur. 


you. 


to hint. 
nb to her. 


nnb, nahb, poet. iab 1 2 3 ), ,, 
yni* r\fb ' \ to them ' 


a takes suffixes in the same manner, except that for 
the 3 rd person plur. we have a«na, da, nana, fem. ^a, 
•jna, ns ha, 


Sing. 

1 . ">piaa 4 as 1. 

2 . <7 ^jas thou. 

o Un. srniua as he. 

‘ { f. niaa as she. 


h) a with suffixes: 


Plur. 


ttiaa as we. 
nga, seldom a^idp 


ia*id$| 

L \ as $ e - 


dna, dna, anida 

- r the »- 


c ) *|d with suffixes: 


Plur. 


1 . ■'Spa, poet^sa, in pause 
*sp from me. 

{ m. i) 3 fd ( , poet, in pause snap, 
*»nip from him. 
f. napa from her. 


siSBd from us. 


dad | j, 

^\f rom y™- 

■and, nanp, poet. ai?:a, 
•jna, nahp J 


I from. 
\them. 


1 *}ab happens not to occur in the 0. Testament. 

2 See Note 2 on p. 231. 

3 Not which signifies therefore. 

4 The use of *d for here is simply for euphony. 
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§• i- 

OF THE SEMITIC LANGUAGES IN GENERAL. 

1. The Hebrew tongue is only a single branch of a 
great family of languages in western Asia, which was na¬ 
tive in Palestine, Phoenicia, Syria, Mesopotamia, Babylonia, 
Assyria and Arabia; that is, in the countries extending from 
the Mediterranean sea to beyond the Tigris, and from the 
mountains of Armenia to the southern coast of Arabia. But 
in very early antiquity, this family of languages had spread 
from Arabia over Ethiopia, and, through Phoenician colonies, 
over several of the islands and coasts of the Mediterranean 
sea, and particularly over the whole Carthaginian coast. 
There is no ancient name for the collective nations and 
languages of this family. We have, however, retained the 
now generally received name, Shemites, Semitic languages , 
borrowed from the fact that nearly all the nations, who 
spoke these languages, were descended from Shem (Gen. 
x. 21— 29) 

2. From this Semitic family have proceeded three prin¬ 
cipal branches. I. The Arabic , in the southern part of the 
Semitic territory. To this belongs the Ethiopic (in Abys- 


1 From Shem proceeded (loc. cit.) the Aramaean and Arab tribes, as well 
as the Hebrews; but not the Canaanites (Phoenicians), who are referred to Ham 
(vs. 6,15—18); though their language belongs decidedly to those called Semitic. 
Among the Shemites are reckoned also (v. 22) the Elamites and Assyrians, 
whose language after long doubt has now been proved Semitic. 
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sinia), as an offshoot of the South-Arabic (Himyaritic) 1 . 
II. The Aramaean, in the north and northeast. It is called 
Syriac, in the form in which it appears in the Christian 
Aramaean literature, and Chaldee , as it exists in the Ara¬ 
maean writings of Jews, with more or less colouring of He¬ 
brew. To these writings belong some later portions of the 
Old Testament, viz. Ezra iv. 8—vi. 18, and vii. 12 — 26; 
Dan. ii. 4 — vii. 28 2 . To the Aramaean belong also the 
Samaritan , with its admixture of Hebrew forms, and also 
the idiom of the Nabataean 3 inscriptions, in the east of 
Palestine and the region of Sinai. The idiom in the wri¬ 
tings of the Mandceans 4 (Nasoraeans, Sabians, the so-called 
disciples of John) is a very degraded Aramaean dialect, as 
is also the modern Vulgar-Syriac, in. The Hebrew, with 
which the Canaanitic and Phoenician (Punic) nearly coincide, 
holds a position, both in its character and geographically, 
about midway between the Arabic and the Aramaean. 
IV. As a distinct and fourth chief-branch, we may regard 
the Assyrian (with the Old-Babylonian ), as it appears in the 
Cuneiform Inscriptions 5 . 

All these languages are related to each other in much the 
same manner as those of the Germanic family (Gothic, Old-Norse, 
Danish, Swedish; high and low German, in the earlier and later 


1 Rddiger , Excursus to Wellsted’s Reisen in Arabien, Halle, 1842, Bd. II. 
Ewald, in Zeitschr. f. Kunde d. Morgenl., Bd. V., and Hofer’s Zeitschr., Bd. I., 
Osiander in Zeitschr. d. deutsch. morgenl. Gesellschaft, Bd. X., XIX. &c. 

2 The most ancient passage, where Aramaean words as such occur, is 
Gen. xxxi. 47. Comp, also the Aramaean verse in Jer. x. 11. 

8 Yet the proper names in these inscriptions are Arabic: see Tuck in 
Zeitschr. d. morgenl. Gesellschaft, Bd. III., S. 129 ff., M. A. Levy ibid., 
Bd. XIV., S. 363 if., Blau ibid., Bd. XVI., S. 331 ff., de Vogue in Revue 
arch6ologique, nouv. s6rie, IX. 1864, p. 284 — 288. 

4 See Noldeke iiber d. Mundart d. Mandaer, Gottingen, 1862. 4to.. [He 

v 

traces the name, Sabians, to the root to dip; comp. Am. Bibliotheca Sacra, 

1851, p. 563.] ° 

5 The deciphering of the Assyrian cuneiform writing has been chiefly 
advanced by Ed. Hinchs and Jul. Oppert, after the example of Rawlinson’s 
first attempts: see OpperVs Elements de la gramm. assyrienne, Paris, 1860; 
Olshauseri’s Priifung des Cfiarakters der in den assyrischen Keilschriften ent- 
haltenen semitischen Sprache, in den Abhandl. d. Berlin. Akademie, 1864. 
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dialects): or as those of the Slavic tongues (Lithuanian, Lettish; 
Old-Slavic, Servian , Russian; Polish, Bohemian). They are now 
either wholly extinct? as is the case with the Phoenician and the 
Assyrian, or they exist only in a debased and dwindling form, 
as the modem Syriac among the Jews and the Syrian Christians 
in Mesopotamia and Kurdistan 1 , the Ethiopic (called Gheez) in 
the modem Abyssinian dialects (Tigre, Amharic), and as the 
Hebrew, among a part of the modern Jews, though the latter in 
their writings fondly aim at the reproduction of the language 
of the Old Testament. The Arabic alone, in a form but slightly 
altered, has not only retained to this day its original seat, Arabia 
proper, but also penetrated in all directions into the domains of 
other tongues. 

The Semitic class of languages is bordered, on the east 
and north, by another of still wider extent, which has spread 
itself from India into the west of Europe, and which is called the 
Indo - Germanic , as it comprehends, under the most varied forms, 
the Indian (Sanscrit), ancient and modern Persian, Greek, Latin, 
Slavic, the Gothic with the other Germanic languages. With the 
Old-Egyptian language, the offspring of which is the Coptic, the 
Semitic has had, from earliest antiquity, much in common; but 
also much of fundamental difference 2 . The Chinese, the Japanese, 
the Tartar and other languages, exhibit a radically different 
character from the Semitic. 

3. The grammatical structure of the Semitic stock, as 
compared with that of other languages, particularly the 
Indo - Germanic, exhibits many peculiarities , which col¬ 
lectively constitute its distinctive character, although many 
of them are found singly in other languages. Thus we 
find: a) among the consonants which, in general, form the 
pith and substance of these languages, many gutturals 
of different gradations; the vowels proceeding all from the 
three primary sounds (a, u ), and serving to mark more 
subordinate distinctions; V) word-stems, generally consist¬ 
ing of three consonants; c ) in the Verb, only two tense- 

1 See Rodiger in der Zeitschrift fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes, Bd. II., 
S. 77 ff., Stoddards Gramm, of the Modern Syriac Language, London, 1854; 
Ndldeke's Gramm, der neusyrischen Sprache, Leipzig, 1868. 

2 For comparisons of the Egyptian and Semitic, see Gesenius in d. Allg. 
Lit. Zeitung, 1839, No. 77 ff., 1841, No. 40, and in his Thes. Ling. Hebraeae;. 
in Benfey's Verhaltniss d. agypt. Sprache zum semit. Sprachstamme, 1844; 
Schwarzs in his work iiber das alte Aegypten; and Bunsen 9 s Aegypten, I., 
S. 520 ff.J Ewald in Abhandl. d. Gottinger Ges. d. Wissen., Bd. IX., S. 157 ff. 

1 * 
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forms, each having a peculiarly marked out usage; and a 
pervading regularity in the formation of verbals; d) in the 
Noun, only two genders, and a more simple indication of 
case; e) in the Pronoun, the oblique cases indicated by 
appended forms ( suffixa ); /) scarcely any compounds, either 
in the Noun (except many proper names) or in the Verb; 
g) in the Syntax, a simple succession of clauses, without 
much periodic structure in the sentences. 

4. In respect to the Lexicon also, the Semitic store of 
words differs essentially from the Indo-Germanic; though 
there is here apparently more agreement than in gram¬ 
matical structure. Very many stems and roots 1 are coin¬ 
cident in sound with those of the Indo-Germanic class. 
But, aside from expressions directly borrowed (see below), 
the actual similarity restricts itself, partly to words imi¬ 
tating natural sounds (onomatopoetica ), partly to those in 
which the sameness or similarity of meaning follows readily 
from the nature of the kindred sounds, according to the uni¬ 
versal type of human speech. Neither of these establishes any 
historical (gentilic) relationship; to the direct proof of which, 
the agreement also in grammatical structure is essential 2 . 

As examples of onomatopoetic stems, imitating the same 
natural sound, we may class together the following: ppb, prtb, 
Wjfcu, lingo, San. lih, Fr. lecher, Germ, lecken, and Eng. to lick 
[Erse lighim —Welsh Ihyvi 8 ]; Wa (kindr. baa, ias), x(XXto, xiXXto, 


1 See the distinction between stems and roots in §.30, Rem. 1 and 2.—-7r. 

2 The earlier empirical comparisons between the Semitic .and the Indo- 
Germanic tongues were of no scientific value. The later attempts of Rud. 
von Raumer , Ascoli and others to solve the question, are partly not yet carried 
out and partly self-contradictory; so that there is altogether need of still farther 
thorough investigations. Ewald gives a survey of the whole subject in the 
Abhandlungen der Gottinger Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, 1862, Bd. X., 
S. 1 — 80. This at least appears certain, viz. that these two families do 
not stand in a sisterly or any close relationship to each other. 

8 That the Keltic dialects (not unlike the Semitic in their relation to 
each other), namely Welsh, Cornish, Armoric (or Breton); Gaelic, Erse; and 
Manks, belong to the Indo-Germanic family has been abundantly proved by 
Dr. Pritchard in his Eastern Origin of the Celtic Nations, and by Pictet in his 
Affinity des Langues Celtiques avec le Sanscrit; see also the Grammatics Cel¬ 
tics of Zeuss and LhuycTs Archaeologia Britannica. — Tr. 
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xvXCw, volvo [Welsh olwyn='E. wheel ], Germ. quellen, wallen , and 
Eng. to well; "rna, Dpn, rnn, X tt Q** Tt0i > Pers. kharidan, Ital. grat- 
tare, Fr. grotter, Germ, kratzen , and Eng. to grate , £o scratch 
[Welsh carthu, cram]; p'ns, frango , Germ, hrechen, Eng. 

[Armoric frika — Welsh ftnico] &c. An example of an¬ 
other kind is* am, ham (sam), gam, kam, in the signification 
with, together ; e. g. in Heb. DDK (hence hDK people, prop, assem¬ 
blage), DS together-with, Dpa (hence Da also), Arab, saa to col¬ 
lect; Pers. ham, hama , at once; San. amd (with), Gr. apa (apcpiti), 
opog, bfxov (o/buXog, opadog), and harder in sound, xowog, Lat. 
cum, cumulus [Welsh cym — Lat. com], and with the correspond¬ 
ing sibilant, San. sam . avv, \vv, Ivvog = xoiyog, Goth, sama, 
Germ, sammt, sammeln: though doubts may still be felt in 
regard to several of the instances quoted. 

Essentially different from such internal relationship, 
are the adoption and naturalization of single words from 
other languages (borrowed words). Thus, 

a) When Indian, Egyptian, Persian objects are called in the 
Hebrew by their native names: e. g. (Egypt, ior, iero, iaro) 
river, Nile; *inx (Egypt, ake, achi) Nile-grass; ©spjd — nagctdeHrog, 
Persian pleasure - garden, park; •pDD'i'n, daric, Persian gold-coin; 
D'pDtn, from the Indian (Tamul) togai, peacocks. Several of them 
are found also in Greek: as, pip (Sans, kapt) ape, xrjnog, xrjfiog; 
D9'"]? (Sans, karpdsa) cotton, xvgnaoog, carbasus . 

b) When Semitic words, names of Asiatic products and ar¬ 
ticles of traffic, have passed over to the Greeks along with the 
things: e. g. y!Q, fivaaoc, byssus\ Sijhh, X*patnazog, frankincense; 
pip, xuvt \, xavra, canna, cane ; fiDJ, xvp$yoy, cuminum , cu¬ 
min; , pv§ga, myrrha, myrrh; fiSp^Pt *a<r<rto, cassia; bpa, 
xaprjXog , camelus, camel; •jiD h )§, "gfapriv, arrhabon, arrha y 
pledge. Such transitions would be facilitated, especially, by the 
commerce of the Phoenicians. 

5. As the writing of a language is never so perfect, 
as to express all its various shades of sound, so the writing 
of the Shemites has decidedly one very remarkable imper¬ 
fection; viz. that only the consonants (which indeed con¬ 
stitute the pith and substance of the language) were marked 
down in the line as real letters; whilst, of the vowel-sounds, 
only the fuller ones, and even these not always, were re¬ 
presented by certain consonants (§. 7). Not till a later pe¬ 
riod were all the vowel-sounds indicated to the eye, by 
attaching to the letters (§. 8) particular small signs (points, 
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or strokes, below and above the line); which however, for 
more practised readers, are wholly omitted. The letters are v 
always written, moreover, from right to left 1 . — Dissimilar 
as the different Semitic characters may appear, they yet 
all proceed, by various tendencies and modifications, from 
one and the same original alphabet, of which the truest 
copy, among all the existing varieties of alphabetic writing, 
is preserved in the Phoenician, from which came also the 
old Greek, and through it all the European alphabets. 

For a more detailed view of the Phoenician alphabet, and 
of those which have proceeded from it, see Gesenius , Monu- 
menta Phoenicia (Lipsise, 1837, 4.) p. 15. ff. and Tab. 1—5, and 
his article Palaographie , in Ersch and Gruber's Encyclop. Sect. 
III. Bd. 9. Noldeke in Zeitschrift d. D. Morgenlandischen Gesell- 
schaft, 1865, S. 637 — 41; on Heb. Inscriptions in the older square 
character, see de Vogue in Revue archeol., nouv. serie, IX, 1864, 
p. 200 and Tab. X and XI, also Chwolson , hebr. Grabschriften 
aus der Krim, St. Petersburgh, 1865. See also the Table at the 
beginning of this Grammar, showing specially the origin of the 
present Heb. characters from the older forms. Of late years, the 
discovery of many monuments has considerably extended and recti¬ 
fied our knowledge of the Semitic alphabet. 

6. In regard to the relative age of the Semitic lan¬ 
guages , the oldest written works are found in the Hebrew, 
in the earlier parts of the Old Testament (§.2); the Jewish 
Aramaean works begin about the time of Cyrus (in the book 
of Ezra); those of the Arabic branch not earlier than in 
the first centuries of the Christian era (Himyaritic in¬ 
scriptions, Ethiopic translation of the Bible in the fourth 
century, North-Arabic literature after the sixth). But it 
is still another question, which of these languages longest 
and most truly held to the original Semitic type; and 

1 The Himyaritic writing runs at times also from left to right, and even 
both ways by turns. The Ethiopic is now written from left to right. But 
this is perhaps in consequence of the introduction of Christianity into Abys¬ 
sinia; for an ancient inscription (found there) still exhibits the contrary direction. 
See Rodiger in the Zeitschr. f. d. Kunde des Morgenl. Bd. II., S. 332 ff. and 
his Excursus to WellstecPs Reisen in Arabien, II., 376 ff. Also the Assyrian 
cuneiform writing runs from left to right, but this was borrowed from a people 
not Semitic. 
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which of them has come to us, in an earlier phase of its de- 
velopement. For the more or less rapid progress of language, 
in the mouth of a people or of tribes of the same people, 
is determined by causes quite distinct from the growth of 
a literature; and often, before the formation of a litera¬ 
ture, has the organism of a language been already impaired, 
especially by early contact with other tongues. Thus, in 
the Semitic branch, the Aramaean dialects suffered the ear¬ 
liest and greatest decay, and next to them the Hebrew- 
Canaanitic and, in its own way, the Assyrian. The Arabic 
retained longest the natural fulness and primitive purity 
of its sounds and forms; remaining among the secluded 
tribes of the wilderness more undisturbed, in its fully 
stamped organism, until, in the Mohammedan revolution, 
it also became much impaired; and then, at so much later 
a period, it reached about the same stage as that in which 
we find the Hebrew, even as early as in the times of 
the Old Testament 1 . 

Hence the phenomenon, accounted by some bo strange, that 
the ancient Hebrew accords more, in its grammatical structure, 
with the later than with the earlier Arabic; and that the latter, 
though first appearing as a written language at a later period, has 
yet, in comparison with the other Semitic tongues, preserved a 
structure in many respects more perfect, and greater freshness 
in its vowel-system; and so holds among them a relation similar 
to that of the Sanscrit among the Indo-Germanic languages, or of 
the Gothic in the narrower circle of the Germanic. How a language 
can preserve its fuller structure, amidst decaying sister tongues, 
is seen, e. g. in the Lithuanian compared with the Slavic languages, 
properly so called. So the Doric held tenaciously to earlier 
sounds and forms; so the Friesic and Icelandic, among the 
Germanic and Norse languages. But even the most constant and 
enduring structure of language often suffers, in single forms and 
plastic tendencies; while on the contrary, in the midst of univer¬ 
sal decline, the original and ancient is here and there still re- 


1 Among the Bedawin of the Arabian desert, the language has still pre¬ 
served many antique forms. See Burckhardt’s Travels in Arabia, Append. VIII.; 
his Notes on the Bedouins and Wahabys, p. 211; Wallin in the Zeitschrift 
der deutsch. morgenl. Gesellschaft, Bd. V. (1851), S. 1 ff., VI., S. 190 ff., 
369 ff., XII., S. 673; and Palgrave's Narrative of a Journey through Arabia 
(Lond. 1865), Vol. I., p. 463 ff. 
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maining. Such is the case also with the Semitic tongues. The 
Arabic too, has its chasms, and its later growth; but in general, 
the preeminence is due to it, especially in its vowel-system. 

To establish more fully these principles, and to carry them out 
farther, belong to a Comparative Grammar of the Semitic lan¬ 
guages. But it follows from what has been said: 1) That the 
Hebrew language, as it appears in the ancient sacred literature 
of the Jews, has already suffered more considerable loss, in re¬ 
spect to its organic nature, than the Arabic which comes later 
within our historical horizon. 2) That notwithstanding this, we 
cannot straightway award to the latter the priority in all points. 
3) That it is a mistaken view, when many regard the Aramaean, 
on account of its simplicity, as the original form of Semitic speech; 
for its simplicity was caused by the decay of its organic na¬ 
ture and the crumpling of its forms. 

On the character, literature, grammatical and lexical treatment 
of the Semitic languages, see Gesenius’s preface to-his Hebraisches 
Handworterbuch, ed. 4. — [American Biblical Repository, vol. III.] 


§• 2 . 

HISTORICAL SURVEY OF THE HEBREW LANGUAGE. 

See Gesenius , Geschichte der hebraischen Sprache und Schrift, Leip¬ 
zig, 1815, §§. 6 —18. E . Renan , Histoire gen. des Langues Semi- 
tiques, Vol. I. 4th ed. Paris, 1864. 

1. The Hebrew Language , as the name is usually em¬ 
ployed, denotes the language of the Sacred Writings of the 
Israelites, which constitute the canonical books of the Old 
Testament. It is called ancient Hebrew in contradistinction to 
the modern Hebrew in Jewish works, written since the 
Biblical period. The name, Hebrew language (tmns 
yXcj66a rciv'Efigalov, SpQcc'LGzi), does not occur in the Old 
Testament; instead of it we find the language of Canaan in 
Is. xix. 18 (from the country where it was spoken) and 
rv’Tirrj Jewish , 2 K. xviii. 26 (comp. Is. xxxvi. 11, 13), Neh. 
xiii. 24 In the latter passage it follows the later usage, 
which arose after the return from the captivity, and in 
which the name Jew , Jewish , was gradually extended to 
the whole nation (so in Haggai, Nehemiah and Esther). 

The names Hebrews , c Epga To*, Hebrtei) and Israelites 

^3Ss), are thus distinguished; the latter had more the im- 
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port of a national name of honour, which the people used to ap¬ 
ply to themselves, with a patriotic reference to their descent 
from illustrious ancestors; while the former was probably the older 
and less significant national name, by which they were known 
among foreigners, for which reason it is used in the Old Testa¬ 
ment, specially when they are to be distinguished from other 
nations (Gen. xl. 15; xliii. 32), and where persons who are not 
Israelites are introduced as speaking (Gen. xxxix. 14, 17; xli. 12: 
compare Gesenius’s Hebr. Lexicon under On the other 

hand, among the Greeks and Romans, e. g. in Pausanias, Tacitus, 
and even Josephus, it is the only customary name. As an appel¬ 
lative it might mean, those beyond , people of the country on the 
other side (with reference to the land beyond the Euphrates), 
from land on the other side , and the derivative syllable 
(§. 86, 2,5). It might then be appropriated to the colony, which 
under Abraham migrated from regions east of the Euphrates into 
the land of Canaan (Gen. xiv. 13); though the Hebrew genealo¬ 
gists explain it, as a patronymic, by sons (posterity) of Eber 
(Gen. x. 21; Num. xxiv. 24). 

In the time of the New Testament, the term Hebrew (l/tyaiorf, 
John v. 2; xix. 13, 17, 20. Ifigaig dtaXsxTog, Acts xxi. 40; xxii. 2; 
xxvi. 14) was applied also to the language then vernacular in 
Palestine, in distinction from the Greek; and Josephus (who died 
about A. D. 95) uses it in this sense, as well as for the ancient 
Hebrew. 

The name lingua sancta is first given to the Hebrew in the 
Chaldee versions of the Old Testament, as the language of the 
sacred books, in distinction from the lingua profana , or the 
Chaldee vernacular. 

2. In the whole series of the ancient Hebrew writings, 
as they lie before us, from the Pentateuch down to the 
last book of the Old Testament, the language appears 
to stand almost on the same stage of developement, as 
to- its general character, and irrespective of lesser 
changes and differences of style (see Nrs. 5 and 6 below). 
In this form it may have been early fixed as a literary 
language; and the fact that the Old Testament books had 
been handed down as sacred writings, must have been 
highly favourable to its remarkably persistent uniformity. 

To this Old Testament Hebrew the Canaanitic 1 or Phoenician 


1 1?*?, wjs is the native name alike both for the Canaanitic tribes 
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came the nearest of all the Semitic tongues, as appears partly 
from the many Canaanitic names of persons and places with He¬ 
brew form and meaning (e. g. pns^dba i. e. king of righteousness , 
'iBb npp i. e. hook-town ), that occur in the Old Testament, and 
partly from the extant remains of the Phoenician and Punic lan¬ 
guage. The latter we find in their own writing (see §. 1, 5) in 
inscriptions (about 300 in all), and on coins (copied by Gesenius 
in his Monumenta Phoenicia, Judas , Bourgade , Davis and others). 
The inscriptions exhibit only a few public documents (e. g. two 
sacrificial lists), by far the most being grave-stones or votive-tablets; 
so also the inscription on the sarcophagus of a king of Sidon (first 
accurately copied in facsimile by the Duke De Luynes in his Me- 
moire sur le sarcophage et l’inscription funeraire d’Esmunasar, 
roi de Sidon, Paris 1856, 4to.). We find also isolated words here 
• and there in Greek and Latin authors and a coherent piece of 
text in Plautus (Poenulus 5, 1. 2). From those monuments we see 
the native orthography, and from these specimens the pronunciation 
and vowel-system, both together giving a distinct idea of this 
language and of its relation to the Hebrew. 

Phoenician (Punic) words, found in inscriptions, are e. g. hat 
"god, d^itf man, *JS son, ro daughter, *jba king, *03 servant, *jro 
priest, rat sacrifice, tea lord, sun, piat land, d* 1 sea, px 

stone, t)OD silver, inn iron, nn time, nnp grave, nn^d pillar, dpd 
place, nnOT bed, in all, ‘ins one, aia three, five, 12)115 six, 
2>3125 seven, *112)3) ten, 3?dl2) to hear, to open, ‘fra to vow, -pn 
to bless, I2)pd to seek, &c. Propernames: pas Sidon, Tyre, 
aon Hanno, bsnan Hannibal, &c. Comp. M, A Levy's Phon. Wor- 
terbuch, Breslau, 1864. 

As variations in the Phoenician orthography and forms, we 
may give, e. g., 1) the almost constant omission of the vowel- 
letters (§. 7, 2); as, ra for n*a house; ip for i*ip voice ; ps for 
Wnn for dW3 priests ; daitf (alonim) gods , in Plautus; 
2) the feminine ending in n ( ath ) even in the absolute state 
(§. 80, 2), and in x (o), besides many others. Those in pronun¬ 
ciation are still more remarkable, especially in the Punic, in which 
i was pronounced commonly as u; e. g. dBll) sufet (judge); i2)iiij; 
salus (three); 125*1 rus — ttjfch (head): for i and e, it has often 
the obscure, dull sound?/, e. g. si3$p ynnynnu (ecceeum), r\X (r^x) 
yth: the 3> it takes as o, e. g. *np3d Mocar (comp. fidSd, LXX 
3fw/«). For the entire collection of these grammatical peculiari¬ 
ties, see Gesenius , Monum. Phcen. p. 430 sqq. and Movers in Art. 


in Palestine, and for those who dwelt at the foot of Lebanon and on the 
Syrian coast, whom we call Phoenicians, while they called themselves p2d 
on their own coins. Also the people of Carthage called themselves so. 
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Phonizien (§. 3) in Ersch and Gruber’s Encyclop. Sect. III. 

Bd. 24, S. 434 ff. 

3. It is certain that the writers of the Old Testament 
books used only the consonants (§. 1, 5), and even now 
the Rolls, or copies of the Law, used in the Synagogues, 
must contain nothing more. The present pronunciation 
of this consonant-text, its vocalisation, accentuation and 
chant-like way of being read, rest only on tradition, as 
kept up by custom and in the Jewish schools, and finally 
as Jewish scholars settled it by means of the system of 
vowel-points (§§.7 —17), about the 7th century after Christ. 

Yet an earlier stage of developement of the Hebrew- 
Canaanitic language, or a form of it which must have 
existed before the time of the written documents in our 
possession, and have stood nearer to the common and not 
yet divided speech of the Semitic race, can even now be 
recognised and established, thus: — 1) from many archaic 
forms, which the writings handed down still preserve, 
specially in the names of persons and places, inherited 
from more ancient times, and in particular archaisms espe¬ 
cially used in poetic diction; — 2) by retrospective in¬ 
ference, in general, from the forms of the words so handed 
down, in so far as they obviously, in the law and analogy 
of the letter changes, point back to such an older form 
of the language; — 3) by comparison of the kindred ton¬ 
gues, especially the Arabic, in which this older condition 
of the language has been maintained to a considerable 
degree, even down to later times (§. 1, 6). The certainty 
of such deductions rests on the frequent coincidence of 
the results won in these different ways, whence we then 
get an approximate idea of the language, as it may have 
appeared at that preliminary stage of its developement. 
But at the same time we may thereby see more clearly, 
how the old Testament Hebrew got its system of sounds 
and grammatical forms. 

Although the connected historical tracing and explaining of 
the process of the language as here indicated, properly belongs 
to the comparative philology of the Semitic tongues, still it is 
very needful, for the scientific handling of the Hebrew, to go 
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back to those primitive forms, as we may call them, and to 
compare the corresponding forms in Arabic; and even elementary 
grammar cannot quite do without this laying of a scientific foun¬ 
dation, although it has properly to deal with the language as 
it appears in the *01d Testament, and only here and there uses 
those obsolete forms in elucidation of the actual ones. 

4. But even in the language of the Old Testament, 
which is on the whole so very uniform, we can distinguish 
a certain progress in style, marking two periods: the first, 
down to the end of the Babylonish exile, which may be 
called its golden age\ and the second, or silver age , after 
the exile. 

To the first belongs (excepting isolated traces of a 
later revision), the greater part of the books of the Old 
Testament: viz. of the prosaic and historical, the Penta¬ 
teuch, Joshua, Judges, Ruth, Samuel, Kings (written near 
the close of the exile); of the poetical, the Psalms (a 
number of later ones excepted), Proverbs, Canticles, Job, 
and the earlier prophets, in chronological order, as follows: 
Joel, Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, Zephaniah, Habakkuk, 
Nahum, Obadiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, the last two being 
still active in the time of the exile, to the close of which 
also some portions of the book of Isaiah (specially chs. 
xl.—lxvi.) point. 

The commencement of this period, and of the literature of 
the Hebrews in general, must certainly be fixed as early as the 
time of Moses; even though we should regard the Pentateuch, 
in its present setting and form, as the work of a later recension. 
It suffices for the history of the language and for our object to 
remark, that the Pentateuch has certainly peculiarities of lan¬ 
guage, which may be regarded as archaisms. The pronoun 
he (§. 32, Rem. 6), and ^53 lad, are there used as of common 
gender, and mean also she and maiden (like 6 rj nalq)\ and cer¬ 
tain harder forms of words, e. g. pyx to cry , pns to laugh , 
which are here the usual ones, are in other books exchanged for 
the softer, as p§t f pnil\ 

On the other hand, there are found in Jeremiah and Ezekiel, 
as also in the later Psalms, decided approximations to the Ara¬ 
maean colouring of the second or silver age (see No. 6). 

5. Even in the writings of this first period of about 
1000 years, we find, as may be expected, no inconside- 
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rable differences in the diction and style, which have 
their ground partly in the difference of time and place 
of their composition, and partly in the individuality of 
the authors. Isaiah, for example, writes quite other¬ 
wise than the later Jeremiah, and also than Micah, his 
own contemporary. And among the historical books of 
this period, not only do those differ which are separated 
in date, as the books of Judges and Kings, but also the 
texts, which in many of them have been taken from older 
written sources, have a colouring of speech obviously dif¬ 
ferent from the words flowing from later sources, or be¬ 
longing to the author himself. Yet the structure of the 
language and, with individual exceptions, even the store 
of words and the usage of speech, specially in the prose 
books, are on the whole the same. 

But the poetic diction is every where distinguished 
from prose, not only by a rhythm that moves in more 
strictly measured parallel members , but also by words and 
significations of words , inflections and constructions , peculiar 
to itself; although this distinction does not go so far, 
as in the Greek, for example. But most of these poetic 
idioms are in the kindred languages, particularly the Ara¬ 
maean, just the common forms of speech, and may be re¬ 
garded in part as archaisms, which poetry retained, in part 
as acquisitions with which poets, familiar with Aramaean, 
enriched their native Hebrew 1 . The prophets, moreover, 
at least the earlier ones, in language and rhythm are to be 
ranked almost as poets, except that with these poetical 
speakers, the sentences often run on to greater length, and 
tlie parallelism is less measured and regular, than is the 
case with the poets, properly so called. The language of 
the later prophets, on the contrary, keeps nearer to prose. 

On the rhythm of Hebrew poetry, see the Introductions to the 

Old Testament and to the Commentaries on the Psalms by De 

1 That in Isaiah’s time (2d half of the 8th century before Christ) the 
more educated Hebrews, at least the officers of state, understood Aramaean is 
clear from 2 Kings xviii. 26 (comp. Is. xxxvi. 11); but the people did not un¬ 
derstand it even at a later date, Jer. v. 15. 
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WetteHupfeld , Delitzsch and others; Ewald , die Dichter des 
alten Bundes, Th. I. (2d ed. Gottingen, 1866); in brief form, Gesenius , 
Hebr. Lesebuch, Yorerinnerungen zur 2ten Abtheilung 2 ; and E. 
Meier , die Form der Hebr. Poesie (Tubingen, 1853), and others. 

Of poetic words , occurring along with those commonly used 
in prose, the following are examples: uftsx man = Dijy; rrk 
path = fina to come = aria; hfaa word, = Jitn to see 
— nxn. 

To the poetic significations of words belongs the use of cer¬ 
tain epithets for substantives: e. g. strong (one), for God; 

strong (one), for bullock, horse; jnsgi alba , for luna; i-rpri 1 ? 
unica % or solitaria , for anima , vita . 

Of poetic forms , we may note, e. g. the longer forms of local 
prepositions (§. 103,3); as, *ng=‘i§; the endings 

*i—, i, in the noun (§.90); the suffixes ia, *ra— ia—, for o, D —, d— 
(§. 58); the plural - ending *p— for a*’— (§. 87, 1, a). 

To the poetic peculiarities in syntax belong, e. g. the far 
more sparing use of the article, of the relative pronoun, of the 
accusative-particle n$; the construct state before a preposition 
(§. 116); the shortened form of the imperfect, in the signification 
of the usual form (§.128,2. Rem.); and in general, a forcible bre¬ 
vity of expression. 

6. The second or silver age, from the return from the 
exile to the time of the Maccabees (about 160 B. C.), is 
marked chiefly by an approximation in the language to the 
kindred Aramaean (Chaldee); to which the Jews had the 
more easily accustomed themselves, during their residence 
in Babylonia, on account of its near resemblance to the 
Hebrew; and which after the return from the exile, came 
more and more into use, so that it had an ever greater 
influence on the Hebrew, as a book language and now also 
even upon its prose; and thus the Hebrew was gradually 
banished from the mouth of the people, though it continued 
to be understood and written by the learned Jews. 

We may fitty conceive of the relation of the two languages, 
at this later period, as similar to that of the High and Low German 
in Lower Saxony, or that of the High German and the popular 
dialects in the south of Germany and in Switzerland; so far as 
here also, even among the more educated, an influence is often 
exerted by the popular dialect, on the oral and written expression 

1 American Biblical Repository , No. XI. — Tr. 

2 See in the Reading Book at the end of this Grammar. — Tr. 
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of the High German. It is a false view, taken from an erroneous 
interpretation of Neh. viii. 8, that the Jews had immediately 
after the exile wholly forgotten the ancient tongue, and had to 
learn it from priests and experts. 

The Old Testament writings belonging to this second 
period, and all exhibiting the Chaldee colouring, though in 
various shades, are the following books: Ezra, Nehemiah, 
Chronicles, Esther; the prophetical books of Jonah, Haggai, 
Zechariah, Malachi, Daniel; of the poetical books, Eccle¬ 
siastes, and the later Psalms. In their character also as 
literary compositions, they stand far below the writings 
of the earlier days; yet there are not wanting productions 
of this time, which, in purity of language and aesthetic 
value, are but little inferior to those of the golden age. 
Such e. g. are many of the later Psalms (cxx. and foil., 
cxxxvii. cxxxix). 

Examples of later words (Chaldaisms), for which the earlier 
writers employ others, are: •j73t = n5 time; hap = npb to take; 
C)io = yp end; ahtt? = ‘qhg to rule ; ppn = yaa to be strong .— 
Of later significations : ‘■rax (to say) to command; sw (to answer) 
to begin speaking. — Grammatical peculiarities are: the fre¬ 
quency of the scriptio plena and —, e. g. ‘■ni'n (elsewhere 
even ship for tihp, ain for aS; the interchange of Si— and 
X— final; the more frequent use of substantives in *}—, 
rfl etc. 

But the peculiarities of these later writers are not all Chal¬ 
daisms. Some are not found in the Chaldee, and must have 
belonged in earlier times to the vernacular Hebrew, especially, 
as it seems, in northern Palestine. There, among other books, 
Judges and Canticles may have been written, and hence the 
occurrence, in these earlier writings, of the form which was 
common in the Phoenician, and which recurs in some later books, 
namely of instead of (§. 36). 

Rem. 1. Of diversities of dialect, in the old Hebrew lan¬ 
guage, only a few, and those but slight, traces are found; 
namely, in Judges xii. 6, according to which the Ephraimites 
appear to have pronounced as to or and in Neh. xiii. 23 
24, where an Ashdod (Philistine) dialect is spoken of. 

2. The remains of Hebrew literature, now extant, cannot 
be expected to contain the entire stores of the ancient language; 
and we must regard its compass and affluence as far greater ? 
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than what we now find in the canonical literature of the Old 
Testament, which is really but a small fragment of the entire 
national literature, once existing among the ancient Hebrews. 


§. 3. 

GRAMMATICAL TREATMENT OF THE HEBREW LANGUAGE. 

( Gesentus , Geschichte der hebr. Sprache, §§. 19 — 39.) 

1. At the time of the gradual extinction of the old 

Hebrew language, and when the collection of the Old 
Testament writings was closed, the Jews began to apply 
themselves to the interpretation and criticism of this their 
sacred codex, and to translate it into the popular languages 
then prevalent among them. The oldest translation is the 
Greek of the so-called seventy interpreters (LXX), commenced 
at Alexandria in Egypt with the translation of the Pen¬ 
tateuch, under Ptolemy Philadelphus, and completed in 
later years by various authors. It was in part made from 
knowledge of the original Hebrew as a living tongue, for 
the use of Greek - speaking Jews, particularly those at 
Alexandria. Somewhat later, the Chaldee translations (the 
Targftms, translations) were composed in Palestine 

and Babylonia. The interpretations , derived in part form 
professed tradition, almost exclusively refer to civil and 
ritual law and dogmatic theology, and are no more 
scientific in character than the remarks on various readings. 
They are contained in the Talmud ; the first portion of 
which (the Mishnd) was composed about the beginning of the 
third, and the second (the Gemara) was in part (namely the 
Jerusalem Gem.) written at the close of the third, and in 
part (namely the Babylon Gem.) in the fifth and the sixth 
century after Christ. The Mishna is the beginning of the 
new Hebrew literature; in the Gemara, on the contrary, the 
Chaldee language is predominant. 

2. In the interval between the composition of the 
Talmud and the earliest grammarians, fall mainly the 
vocalisation and accentuation of the till then unpointed text of 
the Old Testament, after the pronunciation handed down 
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in the synagogues and schools (§. 7, 3); also the collection 
of critical remarks, under the name of Massora! (mbtt tra¬ 
dition ), from which the manuscript copies of the present 
Textus Receptus of the Old Testament, hence called the 
Massoretic Text , have ever since been uniformly derived. 

One of the oldest and most important portions of the Mas¬ 
sora are the various readings of the Q*ri (§. 17). The punctu¬ 
ation of the text, moreover, is not to be confounded with the 
compilation of the Massora. The punctuation was settled at an 
earlier date, and is the fruit of a much more thorough labour 
than the Massora, which was finished at a considerably later 
date. 

3. It was only about the commencement of the 10th 
century, that the first beginnings were made by the Jews 
in compiling their grammar, after the example of the 
Arabs. The earliest attempts, by Rabbi Saadia (f 942) and 
others, are lost; but those of R. Yehuda Chayyug (called 
also Abu - Zakaria Yachya ) about the year 1000, and of R- 
Yona (Abu-’l-Walid Marwdn ibn Ganacli ) about 1030, com¬ 
posed in the Arabic language, are still extant. Assisted 
by these pioneer labours, Abraham ben Ezra (about 1150) 
and R. D. Kimchi (about 1200), especially won for them¬ 
selves a classic reputation as grammarians. 

From these first grammarians proceed many methods of 
arrangement and technical terms, which are still in part retained; 
e. g. the designation of the derivative and the weak verbs after 
the paradigm itffc (§. 39, 4), the voces memoric lcs , as n&S'wa, 
and the like 1 2 . 

The father of Hebrew philology among Christians was 
John Reuchlin (f 1522), to whom Greek literature also owes 
so much. But he, as also the grammarians of the next 
succeeding period down to John Buxtorf (f 1629), still ad¬ 
hered almost exclusively to Jewish tradition., It was only 


1 On the oldest Hebrew lexicographers and grammarians, see Gesenius's 
Preface &c. (as above, p. 8); H. Ewald and L . Dukes , Beitrage znr Ge- 
schichte der altesten Auslegung u. Spracherklarung des A. T.; Hupfeld, de 
rei grammatics apud Judaeos initiis antiquissimisque scriptoribus; and Muni } 
notice sur Abou’l-Walid et sur quelques autres grammairiens hebreux du \ e et 
du XI e si&cle, in Journal asiatique, 1850. 

2 
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after the middle of the 17th century, that the field of* 
view gradually widened; and that the study of the sister 
tongues, chiefly through the labours of Albert Schultens 
(f 1750) and N. W. Schrdder (j* 1798), became of fruitful ser¬ 
vice to Hebrew grammar. 

The value of the subsequent labours that have any 
enduring scientific merit, must be estimated by comparison 
with what is required in elaborating the grammar of an 
ancient language: viz. 1) that all the phenomena of the lan¬ 
guage shall be fully and accurately observed , and exhibited 
in their organic connection (the empirical and historico- 
critical element); 2) that these facts shall be explained , 
partly by comparison with one another and with the ana- 
logy of the sister tongues, and partly from the general 
philosophy of language (the philosophical, scientific element). 

§• 4 . 

DIVISION AND ARRANGEMENT OF THE GRAMMAR. 

The division and arrangement of Hebrew grammar 
depend on the three parts that constitute every language: 
viz. 1) articulate sounds denoted by written signs, and their 
connection in syllables , 2) words , and 3) sentences . 

Accordingly, the first part {doctrine of elements) includes, 
the doctrine of the sounds , and their representation in 
writing. It describes the nature and relations of the 
sounds of speech, the manner of pronouncing written signs 
(orthoepy), and the established mode of writing (ortho¬ 
graphy). It then treats of the sounds as combined into 
syllables and words, and of the laws and conditions of 
this combination. 

The second part (doctrine of forms) treats of words in 
their character as parts of speech , and contains: 1) the 
doctrine of the formation of words , or of the rise of the dif¬ 
ferent parts of speech from the roots or even from one 
another; 2) the doctrine of inflection , i. e. of the varied 
forms which words assume, according to their relation to 
one another and to the sentence. 
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The third part (syntax or doctrine of the construction of 
words) teaches: 1) partly how the various inflections, ex¬ 
isting in the language, are used for expressing variously 
modified thoughts, and how other thoughts for which no 
forms have been coined in the language are expressed by 
circumlocution; 2) partly the laws, by which the parts of 
speech are combined into sentences (doctrine of the sentence , 
or syntax in the stricter sense). 


2 * 
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OF THE ELEMENTS. 


CHAPTER I. 

OF READING AND ORTHOGRAPHY. 

§. 5. 

OF THE CONSONANTS, THEIR FORMS AND NAMES. 

1. The Alphabet of the Hebrews, as well as of the other 
Shemites, consists only of consonants, 22 in number, some 
of which have also the power of vowels (§. 7, 2). Their 
forms, names, sounds and numerical values are shown in 
the Table on next page. 

2. The Hebrew letters now in use, with which the 
manuscripts of the Old Testament are written (usually 
called the square or Assyrian character), are not of the ori¬ 
ginal form. On the coins of the Maccabaean princes and on 
some ancient signet - stones l , is found another character 2 , 
which at an earlier period was doubtless in general use 
for the Hebrew, and much resembling in form the Sama¬ 
ritan letters and, next to them, the Phoenician (§. 1. 5). 
The square character has been in use among the Jews 
since the 2d or 3d century before Christ, and it has much 
agreement with the Aramaean inscriptions found in Egypt 
and those at Palmyra, and the Nabataean. 

3. The five characters which have a different form at 
the end of a word (final letters) 3 , d, *), t], y, terminate (with 

1 See Rodiger on the Old-Hebrew signet - stones, in the Zeitschr. der d. 
morgenl. Gesell. Bd. III., S. 243 u. 347. See above in §.1,5 and Note 1 
on p. 2. 

2 See the Table of ancient Semitic Alphabets. 

2 These letters are formed into one word and pronounced as 
Such voces memoriales were invented by the Jewish grammarians to help the 
remembering of certain letters. 
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tlie exception of d) in a perpendicular stroke directed down¬ 
wards, whilst the common form has a horizontal connecting 
line, directed towards the following letter. 


THE HEBREW ALPHABET. 


Form 

Pronun¬ 

ciation. 

Hebrew 

name. 

Sounded as 1 

Signification of the 
name. 

Numeri¬ 
cal value 

Filial 

K 

t 

s£? 

! A'-leph 

Ox 

1 


3 

b, bh 


Beth 

House 

2 


a 

g. g h 


Gi'-mel 

Camel 

3 


i 

d, dh 

rtn 

V T 

Dd'-leth 

Door 

4 


n 

h 

an 

He 

Vent-hole, window 

5 


i 

w 2 

*n 

>Wdw 

Hook 

6 


T 

z 

ri 

Za!-yin 

Weapon 

7 


n 

ch 

rm 

Cheth 

Fence 

8 


ID 

t 


Teth 

Snake (winding) 

9 


> 

y 

ni^ 

Yddh 

Hand 

10 

1 

3 

k, kh 

SI? 

Kdph 

Bent hand 

20 


* 

i 

“ro'5 

V T 

Ld'-medh 

Ox-goad 

30 

□ 

D 

m 


Mem 

Water 

40 

] 


n 

TO 

Nun 

Fish 

50 


D 

s 


Sd'-meJch 

Prop 

60 


V 

c 

pr 

A'-ytn 

Eye 

70 

si 

0 

p. P h 


Pe 

Mouth 

80 

y 


s or 8s 

“’IS 

Sdrdlic' 

Fish-hook 

90 


p 

q 3 

PV 

Qoph 

Back of the head 

100 


"1 

r 

\25->n 

jR esh 

Head 

200 



s 

pto 

Sin 

i Tooth 

300 



sh 

pd 

Shin 

1 

1 


n 

t, th 


Taw 

Sign or cross 

400 


4. Hebrew is written and read from right to left. The 
division of a word at the end of a line is not allowed; and 

1 For the sounds of the consonants and vowels in this table, see §. 6 and 
Notes on §. 8. NB. In our common way of reading Hebrew the letters and 
S> have no sound; and the g for } is always hard as in give; the ch , always 
guttural as in Welsh and German, or the Greek — Tr. 

2 As in Arabic , or as the English w , not as the German. 

3 The Latin q serves well for the Semitic p (Greek xo;i7rtt), as it holds 
its very place in the Alphabet. 
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to fill out a line, certain letters (« dilatabiles ) are at times 
dilated in MS and in print. These are in our printed books 
the five following: 

o, n> b; n, Nt, (D^nsj)- 

Rem. 1. The forms of the letters were originally hasty and 
rude representations of visible objects, the names of which began 
with the letter, which they were meant to indicate; e. g. Yodh , 
in the older alphabets a rude figure of a hand, denotes pro¬ 
perly a hand = ‘rj yadh , but as a letter only the initial ; * Ayin y 
prop, eye , stands only for the initial letter. In the Phoe¬ 

nician alphabet specially, the similarity of the figures to the ob¬ 
jects signified by the names may still be seen for the most part, 
and even in the square character it appears yet in some letters; 
e. g. 1, t, a, 3, b, y , tt). 

NB. The forms of the letters in these several groups, a a a, 
5 3, 1 n -j t], finn, a«DD, n, must be carefully 

noted to avoid confusion. — TV. 

The most probable signification of the names is given in the 
Alphabet Table. 

However certain it is, on the one hand, that the Shemites were 
the first to adopt this alphabet, yet it is highly probable, on the 
other, that the Egyptian writing (the so-called phonetic hiero¬ 
glyphics) suggested the principle, though not the forms; for these 
hieroglyphic characters, for the most part, indicate the initial 
sound in the name of the pictured object; e. g. the hand, tot , 
indicates the letter t; the lion, laboi , the letter l 1 . 

2. The order of the letters in the Alphabet (on which we 
have an ancient testimony in the alphabetical poetic compositions 
in Ps. xxv., xxxiv., xxxvii., cxi., cxii., cxix., cxlv. Lam. i.—iv. 
Prov. xxxi. 10 — 31), certainly depended originally on a gram¬ 
matical consideration of the sounds, as we may see from the occur¬ 
rence in succession of the three softest labial, palatal, and lingual 
sounds, viz. 2, 3, % also of the three liquids, b, E, 3, and other 
similar arrangements; but yet other considerations must also have 
had some effect upon it, for it is certainly not a mere accident, 
that two letters representing a hand (Yodh and Kdph ), also two 
exhibiting the head (Qoph and Resh) , are put together, as is 
done also with several characters denoting objects which are con¬ 
nected (Mem and Nxin ,' AyKn and Pe ). 

Both the names and the order of the letters (with a trifling 

1 See the works of Young , Champollion , Lepsius and others on the Hiero¬ 
glyphics. Comp. Hitzig , die Erfindung des Alphabets, Zurich, 1840. 4to. 
J. Olshausen , liber den Ursprung des Alphabets, Kiel, 1841. 8vo. F. BdUcher , 
unseres Alphabetes Ursprfinge, Dresden, 1860. 8vo. 
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alteration), passed over from the Phoenician into the Greek, in 
which the letters, from Alpha to Tau , correspond to the ancient 
alphabet. From the Phoenician proceeded also, directly or indi¬ 
rectly, the Old-Italic, the Roman, and all the alphabets derived 
from the Latin and the Greek. Comp. Gesenius , Monumenta 
Phoenicia, p. 65. 

3. The letters are used also for signs of number, as the He¬ 

brew had no special arithmetical figures or ciphers. But this 
numerical use [see Alphabet Table] did not, if we may judge from 
the existing MSS, take place in the 0. T. text, and is first found on 
coins of the Maccabees (middle of 2d cent. B. C.). It is now 
employed in the editions of the Bible specially for numbering 
the chapters and verses. As in the numeral system of the Greeks, 
the units are denoted by the letters from K to the tens by 
i^ j the hundreds from 100 to 400 by p—n, but from 500 to 900, they 
are sometimes marked by the five final letters, thus, “j 500, Q 600, 
] 700, t\ 800, y 900; and sometimes by n = 400, with the ad¬ 
dition of the other hundreds, as pn 500. In combining dif¬ 
ferent numbers the greater is put first (i. e. on the right), as ao 
11, aop 121. Fifteen however is marked by nia = 9 6, and 

not by IT 1 , because with these letters the name of God [mrvd 
commences; and 16 by tia not by Y% for a similar reason. The 
thousands are denoted by the units with two dots above, as & 1000. 

4. Abbreviations of words are not found in the text of the 

0. T. On coins, however, they occur, and they are in common 
use among the later Jews. The sign of abbreviation is an ob¬ 
lique stroke, as for banizr,'B for aliquis, for et 

complens = et ccetera , or for rtjrrj. 


§• 6 . 

PRONUNCIATION AND DIVISION OF CONSONANTS. 

1. It is of the greatest importance to understand well 
the old and genuine sound of every consonant, since very 
many grammatical peculiarities and changes (§§. 18 etc.) are 
dependent on, and can be explained only by, the nature 
of the sounds and their pronunciation. Our knowledge of 
this is derived partly from the pronunciation of the kin¬ 
dred dialects, particularly of the still living Arabic, partly 
from observing the affinity and interchange of the letters 
in Hebrew itself (§.19), partly from the tradition of the Jews 1 . 

1 Important aid may also be derived from an accurate physiological obser- 
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The pronunciation of the Jews of the present day is very 
divergent. The' Polish and German Jews adopt a worse one 
partly like the Scyria, while the Spanish and Portuguese Jews, 
whom most Christian scholars (after the example of Reuchlin) 
follow, prefer a purer one, more in harmony with the Arabic. 

The manner in which the Septuagint (LXX) wrote Hebrew pro¬ 
per names in Greek letters, furnishes an older and more weighty 
tradition. Several, however, of the Hebrew sounds they were 
unable to represent for want of corresponding characters in the 
Greek language, e. g. \23 (in which cases they made the best 
shifts they oould). This is true also of Jerome’s expression of 
Hebrew words in Roman letters, after the Jewish pronunciation 
of his time. For that of the Jews now in northern Africa, see 
Barges , Journ. Asiat. 1848. Nov. 

2. The following list embraces those consonants which 
require special attention as to the pronunciation, those 
being arranged and viewed together which resemble each 
other in sound. 

1. Among the gutturals , K is the lightest, a scarcely audible 
breathing from the lungs, the spiritus lenis of the Greek [which 
stands for it in our Alphabet Table]; similar to n, but weaker. 
Even before a vowel, it is almost lost upon the ear (“raK, a/ua'p, 
ama'r ) like the h in the French habit , homme [or Eng. hour]. 
After a vowel it is mostly quite lost in that vowel - sound 
mcisa ', §. 23, 1). 

h before a vowel is exactly our h (spiritus asper) ; also after 
a vowel at the end of a syllable, it is a guttural-breathing 
neb-pa'kh ); but at the and of a word, it only represents a vowel 
and its force as a consonant is not at all heard (fiba qa-la'): see 
§.7, 2 and §.14. 

3? is nearly related to K but stronger; and is a sound pecu¬ 
liar to the organs of the Semitic race. Its hardest sound is that 
of a g slightly rattled in the throat, as rntaSj, LXX ropogga- njs, 

; it is elsewhere a weaker sound of that sort, which the LXX 
indicate only by a breathing (the spiritus asper or lenis), as in 

vation of the whole system of sounds, and of their formation by the organs 
of speech. See on this subject Liskovius ’ Theorie der Stimme , Leipzig, 1814. 
J. Muller's Handbuch der Physiologie, Bd. II., S. 179 &c., also StrocUmann's 
Anatomische Vorhalle zur Physiologie der Stimme und der Sprachlaute, Altona, 
1837. In its reference to grammar, see H. Hupfeld in Jahn’s Jahrbiicher f. 
Philologie, 1829, H. 4, and H. E. BindseiVs Abhandlungen zur allgem. ver- 
gleichenden Sprachlehre (Hamb. 1838). E. Briicke's Grundziige der Physiologie 
u. Systematik d. Sprachlaute, Wien, 1856. C. L. Merkel's Physiologie der 
menschlichen Sprache, Leipzig, 1866. 
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pbias, ApaXix. In the mouth of the Arabs, the first 
often strikes the ear like a soft guttural r, the second as a sort 
of vowel - sound like a. — To pass over S, as many do in read¬ 
ing and in the expression of Hebrew words by our letters (e. g. 
^5 Eli, phbS Amalek), and to pronounce it simply as g or as nasal 
ng, are both incorrect. An approximation to its stronger sound 
would be gh or rg- but since the softer sound was probably pre¬ 
dominant in Hebrew, it may suffice to mark it [as in our Alphabet 
Table] by c as something like 5 arba\ rnfeg '*mbra!. 

H is the firmest of the guttural sounds. It is a guttural ch, as 
uttered by the Swiss in Macht [or as in the Keltic tongues], 
resembling the Spanish x and j. While the Hebrew was a living 
language this letter had two grades of sound, being uttered more 
softly in many words and more strongly in others 1 . 

n also the Hebrews frequently pronounced with a rattling 
guttural sound, not as a lingual made by the vibration of the 
tongue. Hence it is not merely to be reckoned among the liquids 
(I, m, n, r), but, in many respects, it belongs also to the class of 
gutturals (§. 22, 5). 

2. In sibilant sounds the Hebrew language is uncommonly 
rich, but they in part arose from the lingual sounds, which ap¬ 
pear still as such in Aramaean and, as affected with an aspiration, 
in Arabic (see t, 2 £, to in the Lex.). 

to and to were originally one letter 12) (pronounced without 
doubt like sh ), and in unpointed Hebrew this is still the case. 
But as this sound was in many words very soft, approaching to 
that of s, the grammarians distinguished this double pronunciation 
by the diacritic point into to sh (which occurs most frequently), and to 8. 

to closely resembled D in pronunciation: it however was pro¬ 
bably uttered more strongly, being related to to. Hence “Ob to 
close up, and “oto -to hire, have different meanings, being distinct 
roots, as also hsb to be foolish, and byty to be wise. The Syrians 
employed only D for both. They are also interchanged even in 
the later Hebrew; as , i5p = ta toto to hire, Ezr. iv. 5; rflipto for 
rv^Dp folly, Eccl. i. 17. 

T was a soft, whizzing s, the Gr. £ (by which the LXX re¬ 
present it), the Fr. and Eng. z. 

3. Thes is, like panda uttered with strong articulation, and 
with a compression of the organs of speech in the back part of 

1 In the Arabic language, the peculiarities of which have been carefully 
noted by the grammarians, the hard and soft sounds of S and n (as well as the dif¬ 
ferent pronunciations of *1, a, X), are indicated by diacritic points. Two let¬ 
ters are thus made from each: from 3? the softer £ 'Ain, and the harder 
£ Gain; from fi the softer ^ Cha, and the harder ^ Kha. 
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the mouth. The two latter differ essential^ from 3 and n, which 
answer to k and t, but are often aspirated (see No. 3 of this §.). 
The 3 has a peculiar articulation differing from every other 8, 
and by no means the same as the Germ, z or ts. [Our as as 
in hiss! sounded not at the teeth, but at the palate, is not very 
unlike it; but s is here used to represent it.] 

3. Six consonants, the so-called mutes, 

n, S3, 3, \ A, 3 (r®3^3), 

have come down to us with a twofold pronunciation 1 : 1) 
a harder, more slender sound (tenuis), as b, g, d, Jc, p, t, and 
2) a softer sound, uttered with a gentle aspiration (aspiratd). 
The former is the original sound. It is found at the be¬ 
ginning of words and syllables, when there is no vowel 
immediately preceding, and it is indicated by a point in 
the letter (Daghe'sh lene), as in 3 b (§. 13). The aspirated sound 
occurs after a vowel immediately preceding, and is denoted 
in manuscripts by Raphe (§. 14, 2), but in the printed text 
it is known by the absence of the Daghe'sh . In some of 
these letters (especially a), the difference is less perceptible 
to our ear. The modern Greeks aspirate distinctly /3, y, 8, 
and the Danes d at the end of a word. The Greeks have 
two characters for the two sounds of the other letters of 
this class, as 3 x, 3 %, & it, & <jp, n r, n 

For the precise cases in which the one pronunciation or the 
other occurs, see §. 21. The modern Jews sound the aspirated 
3 as v, and the n nearly as s, e. g. n*VpiO reshis, 3*1 rav. 

4. After what has been said, the usual division of the 
consonants according to the organs of speech [i. e. throat, 
palate, tongue, teeth and lips] employed in uttering them, 
will be more intelligible and useful. The common division 
is as follows: 

a) Gutturals n, n, 3, k, (3nn&<) 

b) Palatals, p, 3, a, i, (p5^) 

c) Linguals, a, n, % with a, b, 

d) Dentals or sibilants, s, to (to and to), d, t, (tosp!) 

e) Labials, p, 3, 3, i, (fc^s) 

1 Sound 11 as t, n as th in thick , 1 as d, *1 dh as th in that; 
& as p , & as ph or /; 3 as b , 3 bh as v; A and A as g in go, or in the 
German gegen; 3 and 3 as k. To give the aspirated sound of A and 3, 
pronounce g and k, rolling the palate at the same breath. — TV. 
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The letter “i appertains partly to the first and to the 
third class, as being both a throat-sound and a tongue-sound. 

Also the liquids, *■>, 5, a, \ which have in many respects 
a common character, are grouped together as a distinct class. 

Modern physiologists classify and name the sounds of 
speech variously. 

In the Hebrew, as well as in all the Semitic dialects, the 
strength and harshness of pronunciation, which generally charac¬ 
terized the earlier periods of the language, gradually gave way 
to more soft and feeble sounds. In this way many nice distinctions 
of the earlier pronunciation were neglected and lost. 

This appears, 1) in the preference for the softer letters; e. g. 

y 

p?J ( see §-2, 4, Rem.), Syr. wAl]; 2) in the pronunciation of 
particular letters; thus the stronger 2? r g , known even in the LXX 
(see above in No. 2, Rem. 1), is lost in later times; the Samari¬ 
tans and Galileans utter it, as well as n, like R; in Ethiopic 
sounds as s, n as h, as & 


§• 7 . 

OF THE VOWELS IN GENERAL, VOWEL - LETTERS, AND 
VOWEL - SIGNS. 

1. That the scale of five vowels, a , e , t, o, u y proceeds 
from the three primary vowel sounds, A, /, U, is even 
more distinctly seen in the Hebrew and the rest of the 
Semitic tongues, than in other languages. E and 0 are 
derived from a blending together or obscuring of the purer 
vowels, viz., short e from l or even a, short 6 from u ; fur¬ 
ther, the long e from the union of 1 with a preceding 
short A y i. e. from the diphthong A J, and the long 6 part¬ 
ly from the obscuring of a, partly from the combination 
AUy according to the following scheme 1 :— 

A 



1 For the sound of these vowels, see note on §. 8. — Tr. 
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The more ancient Arabic still keeps the diphthongs ai and 
au, specially with stronger consonants; e. g. Bin: shot, Arab, saut; 

c enaim, Arab. 1 ainain . It is only in the later Arabic they 
become e and 6, at least with feebler consonants, as •pa, Arab. 
bain , ben ; DY\ Arab, yaum , yom. This contraction of the diph¬ 
thongs is also sufficiently familiar in Greek and Latin, (e. g- 
KccJaag, Caesar; &avpa, Ion. &(apa\ plaustrum = plostrum), in the 
French pronunciation of ai and au [comp, in Eng. ai in said , 
and au in naught], in the Germanic languages (Goth, auso, auris, 
Old High-Ger. ora, ear; Goth, snaivs, Old High-Ger. sneo, Schnee, 
snow), and even in the modern German vulgar dialect ( Oge for 
Auge, Goth, augo, eye; Steen for Stein, stone, Goth, stains). 

The present Arabic of the Bedawin, in the pronunciation 
of the vowels, does not depart so much from the three primary 
sounds, a, i, and u, as the Arabic spoken in Syria and Egypt 
(see Wallin referred to above, p. 7, note); and the same is report¬ 
ed of the Jews in Oran by Barges in the Journ. Asiat., 1840, Nov. 
2. With this is connected the earlier and very sparing 
way of indicating the vowels in writing. Only the three 
principal vowels were thus distinguished; and even these 
were indicated not by peculiar signs, but by certain con¬ 
sonants employed for this purpose, whose feeble conso¬ 
nant sounds have naturally a close affinity with the 
vowel-sounds to be expressed. 

Thus i (like the Lat. V) represented U and also 0. 

* (like the Lat. J) represented 1 and also E. 

A, the purest of all the vowels, and the most frequent, 
was as a rule 1 not indicated at all, except at the end of a 
word, where the final a was represented by in, and some¬ 
times by a* 2 . These two letters stood also for e and o final 3 . 

1 So in Sanscrit, the ancient Persian cuneiform writing and in Ethiopic, 
short a alone of all the vowels is not indicated by any sign, but the bare 
consonant is pronounced with this vowel. 

2 The close connection between the aspirates in, X and the A sound, *1 
and the U sound, n and the I sound, admits of easy physiological explanation, 
if we attend to the formation of these sounds by the organs of speech. The 
vowel A is formed by opening the mouth, without changing the position of the 
organs; so also In and & U is sounded in the fore part of the mouth, with the 
lips a little projecting and rounded; so also 1 [our * 0 ]. The I is formed at the 
forepart of the palate; so also*’ [our y]. E is sounded at the back of the palate, 
between i and a ; 0 in the under part of the mouth, between u and a. 

8 The four letters X, in, \ * (forming the mnemonic sign 1 eh'vi ) are 

commonly called quiescent or feeble letters. — Tr. 
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Even those two vowel-letters (i and *>) were used but 
sparingly, being at first, and as a rule, employed only 
when the sounds which they represent were long , and not 
always then (§. 8, 4) 1 . Everything else relating to the 
quantity of the vowel-sounds, and whether a vowel should 
be supplied or not, and even whether the vowel-letter in 
the special case was a vowel or a consonant, the reader 
had to decide for himself. 

Thus, for example, trap might be read qatal , qatel , qatol , 
qetol, qotel , qittel , qattel , quttal ; *0*1, dabhdr (word), da'bhZr (pesti¬ 
lence), dibber (he has spoken), dabber (to speak), doblier (speaking), 
dubbar (it has been spoken); rma might be ma'veth (death), or 
muth , moth (to die); 'pa might be read bin , ben , bayin. 

How imperfect and indefinite such a mode of writing was, 
is easily seen; yet during the whole period in which the Hebrew 
was a living language, no other signs for vowels were employed. 
Reading was therefore a harder task than it is with our iriore 
adequate modes of writing, and the reader’s knowledge of the 
living mother tongue had to supply much. 

3. But when the Hebrew had died out, and the am¬ 
biguity arising from such an indefinite mode of writing, 
and the fear of losing the right pronunciation, must have 
been increasingly felt; then the vowel-signs or vowel-points 
were invented, which minutely settled what had till then 
been left uncertain. Of the date of this punctuation of 
the Old Testament text we have no historical account; 
but a comparison of historical facts warrants the con¬ 
clusion, that the present vowel-system was not completed 
till the seventh century after Christ; and that it was done 
by Jewish scholars, well versed in the language, who, it 
is highly probable, copied the example of the Syriac, and 
perhaps also of the Arabic, grammarians. 

See Gesenius, Gesch. d. hebr. Spr. S. 182 ff. and Hupfeld in 
den theolog. Studien und Kritiken, 1830, No. 3, where it is shown 
that the Talmud and Jerome make no mention of vowel-signs. 


1 The Phoenicians did not indicate even the long vowels,«except in ve^y 
rare cases, and their oldest monuments have scarcely any vowel sings. (See 
Mon. Phoenicia, pp. 57, 58; and above in §. 2, 2.) 
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4. This vowel-system has, probably, for its basis the 
pronunciation of the Jews of Palestine; and its consistency, 
as well as the analogy of the kindred languages, furnishes 
strong proof of its correctness, at least as a whole. We 
may, however, assume, that it exhibits not so much the 
pronunciation of common life as the formal style, which 
was sanctioned by tradition in reading the sacred books, 
in the synagogues and schools, in the 7th century after 
Christ. Its authors laboured with great care to repre¬ 
sent by signs the minute gradations of the vowel-sounds, 
marking even half-vowels and helping-sounds (§. 10), spon¬ 
taneously adopted in all languages, yet seldom expressed 
in writing. To the same labours on the Hebr. Text we 
owe the different marks, by which the sound of the con¬ 
sonants themselves is modified (§§. 11 —14), and the accents 
(§§• 15, 16). 

The Arabs have a much more simple vowel-system, for they 
have only three vowel-signs, according to the three primary 
sounds. The Syriac punctuation is likewise based upon a less 
complicated system. It is possible that the Hebrew also had at 
an earlier period a more simple vowel-system, but no actual 
traces of it are found. ^jjl. OLc-clcU^V/ wV, tf'j o 


§• 8 . 

OF THE VOWEL-SIGNS 1 . 

1. Of full vowels, besides which there are also certain 
half-vowels (§. 10,1,2), grammarians have generally reckoned 
ten , and divided them into five long and five short or doubt - 


1 The vowels, as represented in this translation, are supposed to be sound¬ 
ed as follows: — a or a like a in father; a like a in' fat; a like as, or as a 
in fate; e or e like e in there; e like e in her; » or t like i in pique; i like t 
in pick; o or 6 like o in no; o like o in not; & or u like u in rule (sounded 
as root); u like u in full; ai and au as proper diphthongs, each vowel being 
distinctly heard, as in German. — NB. The same vowel, whether long or short, 
has properly but one sound, differing only in quantity , i. e. in the longer or 
shorter time we may take in pronouncing it, as in so and sot. — Tr. 
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full As this division, though not faultless, is simpler and 
more convenient for the beginner, it is here presented 1 :— 


Long Vowels. 

— Qalmes, a, a, dp qam, d ' r yam 2 , 
~ Se're, e, did shem. 

■»— (or—) Cht'req long , i, *psi 
d^'a go-film. 

i^or—) Cho'lem , d, 0, Vip gdZ, 
ab so&A 

*i (or—) Shu'req , d, wra 
*^d mu-thi'. 

A more philosophic and 
according to the three prims 
is the following: — 


Short Vowels . 

~ Palthach, d h na fcdM. 

T S e gho'l, e, e or (2, Tjbb md'-lekh. 
"r Cht'req short, 2, *}d »?iw. 

T Qa'mes-chatuph, d-pnchdq. 
T Qtbbu's, u, }n)v shiil-chd'n. 

complete view of the vowels, 
ry vowel-sounds (§. 7, 1, 2), 


JFYrsJ C7ass. For Me A sound. 


1. T Qalmes, a, a, ^ yd<M (hand), dp gdw (lie arose). 

2. “ Palthach , d, ra 6dM (daughter). 

3. T S e gho'l, e, e, as in the first syllable of da^. yedh e -khe'm 

(your hand) from t* t yadh (hand),, pesach (naoya), 
where e has sprung from a 3 * * * * 8 ; also in union with 
*■» as vfc ya-dhe-khd (thy hands), ns^a g e U-nd, like the 
French e in were [or the first e in there . Comp, in 
Eng. wan changed into men ; Ger. warm into win¬ 
ner; W. carreg (stone) into cerrig (stones)]. 


Second Class. For the I and E sound . 


1. and — long Chi'req, i % d^s sad-di-qi'm (just ones). 

2. — short Cht'req, i, dx Km (if). 


1 It is founded on the 12th edition of the original, and Dr. Rddiger is 
not responsible for its insertion here. — Tr. 

2 The equivalents for the Hebrew vowels are marked here variously, viz., 

d, e , 6 for the essentially long-vowels, a, e, o for the merely tone-long, d, 

#, 6 for the short (see §. 9.). For the others, the distinction of t and i, 0 

and u is sufficient. — The sign — marks in this Grammar the accented syllable 

of Heb. words, when that syllable is not the last, as in Comp. §. 15, 

Rem. 3. 

8 The Jewish grammarians call Sfghol also „small Pa'th&ch“. 
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3. 


E 


4. 


and — $e f re, with and without Yodh , e, e, 
beth (house), dip shem (name). Very seldom —(de¬ 
fective, see No. 4 on p. 34) stands for e. 

— S'gho'l, e , as in -•)$ shen (tooth), where it lias pro¬ 
ceeded from i ; but e in the tone syllable, fijn 
choee (seer). [Comp, in Eng. girl sounded as gert]. 


Third Class. For the U and 0 sound. 


1. * Shu'req , u, mo muth (to die). 

2. — Qibbu's , w, d^d siil’la'm (ladder), but also written 

defectively (see No. 4 on p. 34) instead of Shureq , 
‘’na mu-tM' (my dying). 

1 3. i and — Cho'lem , o, o, tip gdZ (voice), ah roM (multi¬ 
tude). Often defective — for o, seldomer i for 6. 
4. (—) Qafmes-chatu'ph, d, ~pn choq (statute). 

5. also —, obtuse e, so far as it is changed from u or 
o, as in Qtna atte'm (ye) from attu'm (see §. 27. 
Rem. 4,6), -n$ eth (from nix). [Comp. /ee£ in Eng. 
from foot]. 


The names of the vowels are nearly all taken from the form 
and action of the mouth in uttering the sounds. Thus, nns signi¬ 
fies opening , (also -Q&) bursting (of the mouth), p*pn gnash - 

ing , dVin fulness , from its full tone (also a® fc&o /wft mouth), 
pm!j properly avQicpoq, “pap closing (of the mouth). This last 
meaning belongs also to yap; and the reason, why long a and 
short o (span yap Qa’mes correptum) have the same sign and 
name, seems to be that the inventors of the vowel-signs pronounced 
the long a rather obscurely, and somewhat like o, as it then passed 
over to a full o with the present German and Polish Jews. 
(Comp, the Syriac a with the Maronites = d, the Swedish &, and 
the already early change of a into d even in the Hebrew, §. 9, 
10, 2) 1 . The distinction between them is shown in §. 9. But 
Segho'l (Viap bunch of grapes) appears to be named after its form ; 
so too some call Qibbus tTttpS three points. 

The names were, moreover, so formed that the sound of each 


1 It has been conjectured that the signs for these vowels originally dif¬ 
fered (as t a, t 6 ), and became identical only through carelessness in wri¬ 
ting; but such a difference cannot be proved, for these two marks are quite 
identical, the former ( - ) being only the original, and the second ( r ) the mo¬ 
di Bed form. 
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vowel was heard in the first syllable; and in accordance with this, 
some write Sagho'l, Qd'mes-chatu'ph, Qubbu's. 

2. As appears from the examples given above, the 
vowel sign is regularly put under the consonant after which 
it is to be pronounced, *; ra, ^ ra, i re, ril etc. There is 
an exception to this rule in Pathach, when it stands under 
a guttural at the end of a word ( Pd'thdch furtive, see §. 22, 
2, b), for it is then spoken before the consonant, as tyn ru a ch 
(wind, spirit). We must also except Cho'Um (without Waw), 
which is put to the left over the letter, *-i ro L 

When Cho'Um (without Waw) and the diacritic point over 
(b, b) come together, one dot serves for both, as aob so-ne' for 
mo-she not rmjb. fcj (with two points), when no vowel 
stands under it, is sho, as -rah sho-me'r ; when no vowel goes be¬ 
fore it, os, as yir-po's, t^xb'3H han-no-sn'm (the bearers). 

The figure i is sometimes sounded ow , the 1 being a conso¬ 
nant with Cho'Um before it, as lo-wh (lending); and some¬ 
times wo , the Cho'Um being read after the Waw , as fi* c a-wo'n 
(sin) for ‘fity, In very exact impressions a distinction is made thus: 
*i ow, i wo, and i o. 

3. The vowels of the first class [the A sound] are, with the 
exception of in the middle and of n—, a—, n— (§. 9,1,3) 
at the end of a word, indicated only by vowel signs (§. 7,2); 
but those of the two other classes [the 1 and E sound and 
the U and 0 sound] when long, are mostly expressed by 
vowel-letters, the sound of which is determined by the 
sign standing before or within or above them. Thus,— 

may be determined by Chi'req (“’—), Se're (i—), S e gh6'l 

(V)- 


1 Only very recently have we been made acquainted with a vowel system 
in many respects different from the common one. It is found in some MSS 
formerly kept at Odessa, but now in St. Petersburg. All the vowels except 
i) are placed above the consonants, and deviate almost throughout in figure, 
and partly even in respect to the department of sound. Thus, for instance, 
Pathach and S e ghol, when they have the tone, are expressed by the same 
sign; but the short vowels without the tone are marked variously, according 
as they stand in a syllable sharpened by Daghesh forte (§. 12) or not. The 
accents deviate less, and stand partly under the line of the consonants. Along 
specimen of this peculiar Text (the Book of Habakkuk) is given in Pinners 
Prospectus der der Odessaer Gesellschaft fur Gesch. und Alterth. gehorenden 
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1 by Shu'req 0) and Cho'lem (i) \ 

In Arabic the long a is regularly indicated by the vowel- 
letter 'A'ltph (k— ), so that in it three vowel - letters answer to 
the three vowel-classes. In Hebrew the relation is somewhat dif¬ 
ferent (§. 9, 1, and §. 23, 3, Rem. 1). 

4. When, in the second and third classes, the long 
vowel is expressed without a vowel - letter, it is called scrip - 
tio defective when with a vowel - letter, scriptio plena. Thus 
hip and wp are written fully , n'Vp and djj defectively. 

The choice of the full or the defective mode of wri¬ 
ting is not always arbitrary, as there are certain cases in 
which only the one or the other is admissible. Thus, the 
f ull form is necessary at the end of a word, e. g. Aag, 
-'nhop, w, but the defective is usual when the vowel 
is preceded by the analogous vowel-letter as consonant, 
e. g. for d^fia nations , mro for rvhyo commands . 

But in other cases, much depended on the option of the 
transcribers, so that the same word is written in various ways, 
e. g. inia^pn Ezek. xvi. 60, Jer. xxiii. 4, where other 

editions have ‘’Hrapn (comp. §. 26, 1). It may be observed, how¬ 
ever, 

a) That the defective writing is used chiefly, though not 
constantly, when the word has increased at the end, and the 
vowel of the penultima has lost somewhat of its stress in con- 


altesten hebr. und rabb. Manuscripte, Odessa, 1845, 4. A sketch of this 
vowel-system, which had probably its origin among Babylonish Jews, has been 
given by Rddiger in the Halle Allgem. Lit. Zeit. 1848, Aug., No. 169, and 
by Ewald in the Jahrb. d. bibl. Wissenschaft, I., Gottingen, 1849, p. 169 
and foil.; but more thoroughly still by Pinsker in his Einleitung in das Baby- 
lon.-heb. Punctationssystem, Wien, 1863; and Olshausen in the Monatsbericht 
d. Berlin. Akad. d. Wissensch., July, 1865. 

1 The vowel - sign, which serves to determine the sound of the vowel- 
letter, is said to be homogeneous with that letter. Many, after the example of 
the Jewish grammarians, use here the expression, ‘The vowel-letter rests 
(i quiesces ) in the vowel sign/ Hence the letters ** and 1 (with K und Si, see 
§. 23) are called litterce quiescibiles; when they serve as vowels, quiescenies , 
when they are consonants, mobiles. But the expression is not suitable; we 
should rather say, ‘The vowel-letter is sounded as this or that vowel, or 
stands in place of the vowel/ The vowel-letters are also called by gramma¬ 
rians, moires lectionis , [since they partly guide in reading the unpointed text]. 
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sequence of the accent or tone of the word being moved for¬ 
ward [see §. 29, 2], as p-vns, d^p'TO, hip, mVp; 

6) That in the later books of the Old Testament the full 
form, in the earlier the defective, is more usual 1 . 

5. In the kindred dialects, when a vowel-letter has 
before it a vowel-sign that is not kindred or homogeneous, 
a diphthong is formed, e. g. i— aw, i— eu , , “’r* at * But 
in Hebrew, according to the pronunciation handed down, 
i and * retain here their consonant-sound, so that we get 
aw, ew, ay 2 , e. g. waw (hook), ta gew (back), *r\ chay (living), 
and so also goy (nation), asuy (made). In sound t^- is 
the same with i—, namely, aw, as wai d e bha-raw (his words). 

The LXX give generally, in these cases, an actual diphthong 
as in the Arabic, and this must be considered as an earlier mode 
of pronunciation; the modern Jewish pronunciation is, on the 
other hand, similar to the modern Greek, in which av , ev sound 
like av, ev. In the manuscripts Yodh and Waw are, in this case, 
even marked with Mappig (§. 14,1). The Italian Jews sound these 
syllables more like diphthongs, e. g. chat, gdu, and so also bait (rrtn). 


§. 9; 

CHARACTER AND VALUE OF THE SEVERAL VOWELS. 

Numerous as these signs appear, they are yet insuf¬ 
ficient for completely representing the various modifications 
of the vowel-sounds in respect to length and shortness, 
sharpness and expansion. It may be observed further, 
that the indication of the sound by these signs cannot be 
called always perfectly appropriate. We therefore give 
here, for the better understanding of this matter, a short 
commentary on the character and value of the several vow¬ 
els, especially in respect to length and shortness ; but at 
the same time noticing also their changeableness (§§. 25, 27). 


1 The same historical relation may be shown in the Phoenician, and 
especially in the Arabic when fit is used as a vowel-letter, as may be seen in 
the older Koran MSS and the writing on coins. 

2 The w and y in this case, as expressing the consonant-sound, are as 
much as possible like w in wo and y in yet, not as in now and nay. — Tr. 

3* 
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I. First Class: A sound . 

1. Qa'mes , is everywhere long a , but yet is in its na¬ 
ture of two kinds: 

a) The essentially long and unchangeable a (§. 25, 2), 
for which the Arabic has x—, as nr® Ttfthd'bh 1 2 (writing), nsa 
gan-nd'bh (thief), dp qdm (he arose), written at times dxp. 

b) The prosodially lengthened or tone-long a (see §. 26, 

3), both in the tone-syllable and close before or after it. 
This sound invariably proceeds from the original short a*, 
and is found in an open syllable (i. e. one ending with a 
vowel, see §. 26, 3), e. g. wp*;, -ppx (in Arabic Idkd, 

qdtaldy yaqum , ’astr), and also in a closed syllable (i, e. one 
ending with a consonant), as (Arabic yad, kaukab ). 

In the closed syllable, however, it can stand only when 
this has the tone 3 , -d'n, but in the open, it is especially 
frequent before the tone-syllable, as ‘■n'n, Vina, 

d?b. When the tone is either moved forward or lessened, 
this vowel becomes, in the former case, short a (Pa'thach), 
and in the latter, vocal Sh e wd (§. 27, 3), n£n, nnn (d e bha'r ); 
dsn, dsn (ch a kha!m)\ Vjp, dfop. 

Under the final letter of a word, Qa'mets may stand 
alone (tjhfep, *£), but in this position it is also indicated 
by n (nnidp, nnx, ffi£$). Comp. §. 7, 2. 

2. Pa'thach , or the short o, stands properly only in 
a closed syllable with and without the tone (i£p, dnbijp). 
Most of the cases where it now stands in an open syl¬ 
lable, had the syllable originally closed, as in the original 
or crude-form nachl for in5, and in the Arab, bait for rri, see 
§. 28, 4. Such an a in an open syllable is else generally 
changed into a (—), comp, above, No. 1, b. 

On the rare union of Pa'thach with X (x-r-), see §. 23, 2 : on a 
as a helping-sound (Pa'thach furtive ), see §. 22, 2, b and §. 28, 4- 


1 This long & is rare in Hebr., since it has generally changed into d, see 
No. 10, 2 of this section. 

2 In the Arabic, this short a is still maintained. 

* When the tone is marked in this book, the sign -i- is usually put over 
the first letter of the syllable, see §. 15, 2, Rem. 3. — Tr. 
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3. S e ghd'l (e, e or a) belongs, according to its origin, 
chiefly to the first class of vowels, but now and then to 
the second or the third. It belongs to the first, when it 
is a modification of a (as in the German Bad, plur. Bdder; 
our man, men; Keltic gafr , plur. geifr or gefr) either in an 
unaccented syllable, e. g. (for or in the tone-syl¬ 
lable, e. g. from px, yj.g (Arabic qarn), rrojjb (Arab. 
qdmch), or with a final n as in npd (Arab, mar'a), or even 
in the gravest tone-syllable at the end of a clause or sen¬ 
tence (in pause, §. 29, 4), as in ^ 5 , p^s, though it then be¬ 
comes a in other words of this form, as in rrajj, •j'ng. 

II. Second Class: I and E sound . 

4. The long % is most commonly expressed by the 
letter * (a fully written CM'req '—); but even when this 
is not the case, it makes no essential difference, provided 
the vowel is long by nature (§. 8 , 4), e. g. p^s just, plur. 

(§dd-dt-qi'm) ; xp he fears, plur. nxp they fear. Whether 
a defectively written CM'req is long, may be best known 
from the grammatical origin and character of the form, 
but often also from the character of the syllable (§. 26), 
or at the same time from the position of Methegh (§. 16, 2) 
at its side, as in Jixp (pi-r*v!). 

5. The short Chi'req (always written without ■*) is 
especially frequent in sharpened syllables (bap, “vax) 1 , and 
in closed unaccented syllables (bbpb). It comes, not seldom 
by shortening a, as in ■'pa (my daughter) from na, ■nyi 
from “lan, bbp out of bbgi; or it is an original 1 , leng¬ 
thened by the tone to e, as in sfpx (thy foe) from a*?x (orig. 
Uyzbh). Sometimes also it is a mere helping-vowel, as in 
pa for pa (§. 28, 4). 

The older grammarians call every fully written Chireq, Cht¬ 
req magnum, and every defectively written one, Chireq parvum ; 
but as to the sound, this gives a wrong distinction. 

6 . The longest e, §e're with Y 6 dh (^f), is a blended 
sound of the diphthong ai (§. 7, 1 ), which, in the Ara¬ 
bic and Syriac, stands for it, as bpn (palace ), in Arab, and 

1 For this sharp i the LXX mostly use s, bx^tia ^Efxyayov^X. 
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Syr. haikal. It is therefore a very long and firm vowel, 
longer even than *-r, since it approaches the quantity oi 
a diphthong. This ^ is but very seldom written defecti¬ 
vely (*)$ for * 1*9 Is. iii. 8), and then it retains the same 
value. 

At the end of a word, *- 7 - and "i—- must be written fully. In 
the form rtojj (§. 44, Hem. 4), the vowels belong to the marginal 
reading called the Q*ri (§. 17). 

7. The §e're without Y6dh is the long e of the second 
rank, always lengthened from a short i , and stands only 
in and close by the tone-syllable, like the a above (p. 36) 
in No. 1, ft. It stands in an open syllable with or before the 
tone, e. g. "isp (Arab, siphr ) book, hjia (Arab, sinat) sleep; in 
a closed one only with the tone as in son , &!£$ dumb. 

8 . The S e gho'l , so far as it belongs to the second 
class, is most generally a short obtuse e , the shortening 
of the tone-long (—), as “*}tn from *jn (give), spy* from *isp 
(maker), but also in the tone-syllable, as ‘j.na garze'n (Arab. 
karzin) an axe , rno$ fern, of -m, and at the end of a word 
as in min chd-ze (a seer). It arises also out of the shortest 
e (vocal Sh e w4, §. 10, 1), when this is enhanced by the 
tone (in pause, §. 29, 4, ft), as *w for wi, *rjb for and 
it appears besides as a helping-sound, nco for npp, hi* for 
^ (§. 28, 4). 

See more on the rise of S e ghol out of other vowels in §. 27, 
Hem. 1, 2, 4. 

III. Third Class: U and O sound . 

9. In the third class is found much the same relation as 
in the second. In the U sound we have : 

1) the long u, whether a) fully written as Shiireq «i (an¬ 
swering to the of the second class), e. g. (dwel¬ 
ling), or ft) defectively written (analogous to the long 
-T of the second class) without the Waw as Qibbu'§ (—); 
viz., that which stands for Shfl'req, and should more 
properly be called defective Shu'req (‘'hnt, yin^n), being in 
fact a long vowel like Shv!req, and only an ortho¬ 
graphic shortening for the same. 

2) The short u , the proper Qibbu's (analogous to the 
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short Chi'req ), in an unaccented closed syllable, and 
especially in a sharpened one, as nbtf ( table), nap (bed¬ 
chamber). 

For the latter the LXX put o, e. g. dVia, OddXXa/u; but it 
by no means follows that this is the true pronunciation, though 
they also express Chtr$q by e, as ’EpyavovijX for bfctfDdS. Equally 
incorrect was the former custom of giving to both sorts of Qib- 
bu§ the sound u. 

Sometimes also the short m in a sharpened syllable is ex¬ 
pressed by *i, e. g. (see §. 27, Rem. 1). 

10 . The 0 sound stands in the same relation to *7, 
as E to 1 in the second class. It has four gradations: 

1) the longest 6, sprung from the diphthong au (§. 7, 

1), and mostly written in full i (Cho'lem plenum ), (a 

whip), Arabic saut, hite (evil) from nil?; sometimes it is 
written defectively, as (thy bullock), from iiu3; 

2 ) The long 6 , which has sprung from an original 
d [comp. Germ, alt = Eng. old], usually written fully 
in a tone-syllable and defectively in a toneless one, as 
bap, Arab, qdtil and Chald. qatel ; niba (god), Arab, 'Hah, 
andChald. 'el ah, pi. d^hbg; pid (leg), Arab, saq; -ten (hero), 
Arab. gabbdr; drrin (seal), Arab, khatam; (pomegranate), 
Arab, rumman; pai# (dominion), Chald. *}abilj, Arab, sul¬ 
tan; dibtjj (peace), Chald. dbti, Arab, saldm. Sometimes both 
forms co-exist, ppjttj and (coat of mail) ; comp. §. 68 . 

3) The tone-long 6 , which is lengthened by the tone 

from an original short o or u, and which becomes short 
again on its removal, as id (all), -is (kdl), sis (kul-ldm), 
bop*:, ?jbap*:, (in this last instance it is shortened 

to vocal Sh e wa, yiq-flii, Arab, yaq-tulu). In this case 
the Cho'lem is fully written only by way of exception. 

4) The Qd!me§-chdtuph (—), always short and in the 
same relation to Cho'lem as the S e ghd'l of the second class 
to the Sere, -is kdl, wdy-ya'-qdm. On the distinction 
between this and Qd f me§, see below in this section. 

11. The S'ghd'l also belongs here, so far as it arises out 
of u or o (No. 3), e. g. in any;, apiijp. (See §. 27, Rem. 4, b.) 

On the half-vowels, see the next section. 

12. In the following table we give a scale of the vowel 
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sounds in each of the three classes, with respect to their 
quantity, from the greatest length to the utmost shortness. 
The table does not indeed suffice to exhibit all vowel tran¬ 
sitions, which occur in the language, but yet it furnishes 


a view of those in 

First Class: A . 

7 longest d (Arabic 

*r)- 


— tone-lengthened d 
(from short d or - 7 ) 
in and by the tone- 
syllable. 

— short d. 

-7 partly tone-lengthe¬ 
ned partly short £. 

Greatest Bhortening to 
“ 7 « or 7 also to — i. 


nore frequent use:- 

Second Class: IandE. 

e diphthongal (from 
at). 

Vr e (from at). 
v-;- or — long i. 

7 tone - lengthened e 
(from t* i or -7 i) 
in and immediately 
before the tone-syl¬ 
lable. 

7 short #. 

-7 e, accented e. 

Greatest shortening to 
T* or 7 


Third Class : UandO. 

i 6 diphthongal (from 
au). 

i or — 6 changed 
from d. 

!) or -7 long u. 

~ tone - lengthened 6 
(from -7 6 or - 7 ) in 
the tone-syllable. 

"7 short d, specially in 
a sharpened syllable. 

— short 6. 

-7 2 , accented e. 

Greatest shortening to 
—0 or 7 «. 




ON THE DISTINCTION OF QAMES AND QAMES-CHATUPH K 

As an instance of incongruity in the vowel-signs, we 
may notice the fact, that the long a (Qd'mes) and the 
short 6 ( Qames-chdtu'ph) are both represented by the same 
sign ( 7 ), e. g. dp gam , -id Ml 1 2 . The beginner who has as 
yet no knowledge of that surest of guides, viz., the gram¬ 
matical derivation of the words he has to read, may, in 
order to distinguish between these two vowels, follow these 
two chief rules: viz.— 

1. The sign ( 7 ) is 6 in a closed syllable which has not the 
tone [or accent ]; for such a syllable cannot have a long vo¬ 
wel (§. 26, 5). The examples are various: 


a) When a simple Sh©wa, as syllable-divider (§. 10,3), follows, 
as in rradh chdkh-ma' (wisdom), n&DK \okh-la ' (food ); with a Me- 


1 This portion must, in order to be fully understood, be studied in con¬ 
nection with what is said on the syllables in §.26, and onMethegh in §. 16,2. 

2 For the cause of this, see Note on p. 32. 
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thigh on the contrary, the ( T ) is a and closes the syllable, and 
then the following Shewa is a half-vowel (vocal Sh®wa) as ttban 
3 d-kh*ld (she ate ), according to §. 16, 2. 

b) When Daghesh forte follows, as iasn chon-ne-ni (pity me); 
also D^Pfi botti'm (houses), d3*TOa bdt-te-khem (notwithstanding the 
Methlgh , which makes others pronounce these words with d, as 
bat-ti'm). 

c) When Mdqq&ph follows (§. 16,1), as kol-ha-'ddha'm 

(all men). * 

d) When the closed unaccented syllable is final, as D phwdy- 

ya f qdm (and he stood up). — There are some cases where a in 
the final syllable loses its tone by Maqq&ph (§. 16, 1) and yet 
remains unchanged, e. g. tfnn"dn3 Esth. iv. 8; Gen. iv. 25; 

■'pirrnan Ps. xvi. 5. 

In cases like Utah lamma, where the (r) of the closed 

syllable has the tone, it is d, according to §. 26, 6. 

2 . The sign ( T ) as short d in an open syllable is less fre¬ 
quent, and belongs to the exceptions in §.26,3. It occurs: 

а) when Chdteph-Qdme§ follows, as ftse 1 pd- € °ld r (his deed); 

б ) when another Qame§-chdtuph follows, as pd- € dl e kha! 2 

(thy deed); c) in two anomalous words, where it stands 
merely for ( T; ), which is found in manuscripts, viz., 
qd-dhd-shi'm (sanctuaries) and shd-rd-sht'm (roots), see 

§. 93, 6 , Rem. 3. 

In these cases ( t ) is followed by Mithlgh , although it is o, 
since Methegh always stands in an open syllabe coming two pla¬ 
ces before the tone (§. 16, 2). — The exceptions that occur can be 
determined only by the grammatical derivation, as in the 
ship (read: ba’oni) 1 Kings ix. 27, with the article included; on 
the contrary bdch°ri f aph (in anger’s heat) Ex. xi. 8, 

without the article; there are a few other such forms. 


§. 10 . 

THE HALF-VOWELS AND THE SYLLABLE-DIVIDER (SH^WA). 

1 . Besides the full vowels, which §. 9 chiefly treats of, 
the Hebrew has also a series of very slight vowel-sounds, 

1 That B ought here to be considered and divided as an open syllable 
■e*i» appears from §. 26, 3, d. 

2 This case is connected with the foregoing, so far as the second Qamef- 
chdtuph is sprung from Chateph-Qamls. 
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which may be called half-vowels 1 . They are to be regarded 
in general as extreme shortenings, perhaps mere traces, 
of fiiller and more distinct vowel-sounds in an earlier pe¬ 
riod of the language. 

To them belongs, first, the sign —, which indicates 
the shortest, slightest, and most indistinct half-vowel, some¬ 
thing like an obscure half # ( e ). It is called Sh'wa 2 , and 
also simple Sh'wa , to distinguish it from the composite (see 
below, No. 2), and vocal Sh e wa ( Sh e wd mobile ), to distinguish 
it from the silent (Sh € wa quiescens), which is merely a divider 
of syllables (see below, No. 3). This last can occur only 
under a consonant closing the syllable, and is thus distin¬ 
guished from the vocal Sh e w£t, whose place is under a con¬ 
sonant beginning the syllable, whether a) at the beginning 
of the word, as iap q'tol, fitfcgip m e malle\ or b) in the middle 
of the word, as nVjip qo-tfla ', App yiq-Wu ', siVap qit-Plu'. So 
also in cases like Abh ha-l e lv! (which stands for Ain hdl-l e lu), 
nsutti la-m e nas-§e a ch (for 'ai), further itoan ha-m e shol Judges 
ix. 2 (where the interrogative n makes a syllable by itself), 
■tAo md-l e lihe\ In the last examples the Sh e w4 sound is spe¬ 
cially slight, in consequence of the very short syllable pre¬ 
ceding 3 . 

The sound e may be regarded as representing vocal Sh^wa, 
although it is certain that it often accorded in sound with other 
vowels. The LXX express it by s, even 17 , XtQovfiCp, 

Ain dXXrjXovia , oftener by «, iwrap ZapovriX, but very often 
they give it a sound to accord with the following vowel, as D^p 
JSotfojbta, nb'id JEoXopeov (besides JaXtopudy), nifitSp JaflacaO, bfiOni 
NaOnvarjX^. A similar account of the pronunciation of Sh®wa is 
given also by the Jewish grammarians of the middle ages 5 . 

1 In the table §. 9, 12, the half-vowels have already been exhibited for 
the sake of a more complete view. We express them by smaller letters. 

2 The name fit I© is written also fiOlp, and its derivation and proper mea¬ 
ning are obscure. 

3 Hence this faintest sort of vocal Sh wd may well be indicated by a 
mere apostrophe (’), thus “obp maV-khe'. — TV. 

4 This is not unusual in the Phoenician language, e. g. Malaca , 

fcA*Qs& gubulim (see Gesen. Mon. Phoenicia, p. 436, Mover's article Phonizien 
in the Encyclop., p. 436). Comp, the Latin augment in momordi , pupugi. 
with the Greek in tizvtpa, tttvppivoq, and the old form memordi. 

5 See especially Juda Chayyug , p. 4 and p. 200 of the edition by Dukes, 
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How the Sh e wa sound springs from the slight or hasty utter¬ 
ance of a stronger vowel, we may see in «“D^a (for which also 
occurs, see No. 2, Rem.) from barakha , as this word also 
sounds in Arabic. This language has still regularly for vocal 
Sh e wa an ordinary short vowel. 

The vocal Shewa is too weak to stand in a closed syllable; 
but yet it can with the consonant before it form a hasty open 
syllable, as appears from the use of Methegh (see §. 16, 2), and 
also from the fact that it can become an accented —, as Tih 
from (§. 26, 4 and §. 27, 4, b). 

2. With the simple vocal Sh e wd is connected the so-called 
composite Sh e wd or Chafe'ph {rapid), i. e. a Sh e wa attended by 
a short vowel to indicate that we should sound it as a 
half a, e, or d. We have, answering to the three principal 
vowel sounds (§. 7, 1), the following three Chafe'phs : 

(—) Chafe'ph-Pdthach, as in -Tran ch u mor (ass). 

(-—) Chate'ph-&gho'l, as in “iba * e mor (to say). 

(—) Chdte'ph- Qa'mes, as in ch°lt (sickness). 

The Chate'phs , at least the two former, stand chiefly 
under the four gutturals (§. 22, 3), the utterance of which 
naturally causes the annexed half-vowel to be rather more 
distinctly sounded. 

Rem. Only () and( r : ) occur under letters which are not gutturals. 

The Chdteph - Pathach is thus found instead of simple vocal 
Sh*wd , but without any fixed law, especially a) under a doubled 
letter, since the doubling causes a more distinct utterance of the 
vocal Sh«wa, as branches , Zech. iv. 12, sometimes also where 

the sign of doubling has fallen away, *p33? for *'359 Gen. ix. 14, 
sajahaffl Judges xvi. 16; 6) after a long vowel, e. g. ant (gold 
of), but nnn Gen. ii. 12; (hear), butsp^ Deut. v. 24, comp. 
Gen. xxvii. 26, 38. 

The Chdteph - Qames is less connected with the gutturals 
than the first two, and stands frequently for simple vocal Sh*wd 
when an 0 sound was originally in the syllable, and requires to 
be partly preserved, e. g. out of ‘'sn vision (§. 93, VI. Rem. 6), 
for the usual Ezek. xxxv. 6, fromtjW; his pate 

from It is used, also, like () when Daghesh forte has 

fallen away, nngh for nnpb Gen. ii. 23. In 1 Kings xiii. 

7, and Jer. xxii. 20, the choice of this composite Sh*wa is 

dependent on the following guttural and the preceding U sound. 

also in Ibn Ezra’s Sachoth, p. 3, Gesenius’s Lehrgebaude der hebr. Sprache, 
S. 68. 
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3. The sign of the simple Sh e wd (~) serves also as a 
mere syllable-divider, without expressing any sound, and there¬ 
fore called in this case silent Sh e wd (Sh e wd quiescens), answer¬ 
ing to the Arabic Sukdn, i. e. rest It stands in the midst 
of a word under every consonant that closes a syllable; at 
the end of words, on the other hand, it is omitted, except 
in final “j, e. g. (king), and in the less frequent case 
where a word ends with two consonants, as in ■n-is (nard), 
fix (thou, fem), fibap (thou hast killed), pp*n (and he watered), 
aw (and he took captive), pprrbx (drink thou not). 

Yet in the last examples Shnoa under the last letter might 
rather pass for vocal , since it is pretty clear that a final vowel 
has been shortened, e. g. fix *att« from ^fiX 'atti, fibgg from 
^fibttp, ap*? yishb' from nap*; 1 , etc. The Arabic actually has a 
short vowel in the analogous forms. In , borrowed from the 
Indian, this is less clear, app (truth) Prov. xxii. 21, seems to 
sound qdsht. For gpiprbx (ne addas) Prov. xxx. 6, others read 
^pirrbfc. 


§. 11 . 

SIGNS WHICH AFFECT THE READING OF CONSONANTS. 

In intimate connection with the vowel-points stand 
the reading-signs, which were probably adopted at the same 
time. Besides the diacritic point of and P (p. 25), a point 
is used in a letter, in order to show that it has a stronger 
sound, or is even doubled; and, on the contrary, a small 
horizontal stroke over a letter, as a sign that it has not the 
strong sound. The use of the point in the letter is three¬ 
fold: a) as Daghe'sh forte or sign of doubling; b) as Daghe'sh 
lene or sign of the hard (not aspirated) sound; c) Mappifq, 
a sign that the vowel-letter (§. 7, 2), especially the n at 
the end of a word, has the sound of a consonant. The stroke 
over a letter, BqpM, has a contrary effect, and is rarely 
used in the printed text. 

1 So thought Juda Chayyug among the Jewish grammarians. 
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§. 12 . 

OF DAGHESH IN GENERAL, AND DAGHESH FORTE IN 
PARTICULAR. 

1. Daghe'sh is a point written in the bosom 1 of a con¬ 
sonant, and is employed for two purposes; a) to indicate 
the doubling of the letter (Daghe'sh forte), e. g. bap qtf-tel; 
b) the hardening of the aspirates, i. e. the removal of the 
aspiration (Daghe'sh lene ). 

The root from which on, is derived, signifies in Syriac to 
thrust through, to bore through (with a sharp iron). Hence the word 
Daghe'sh is commonly supposed to mean, with reference to its figure 
merely, a prick, a point. But the names of all similar signs are 
expressive of their grammatical power, and in this case, the name 
of the sign refers both to its figure and its use. In grammatical 
language on means, 1) acuere (literam), to sharpen the letter 
by doubling it; 2) to harden the letter by taking away its aspiration. 
Accordingly means sharpening and hardening , i. e. sign of 
sharpening or hardening (like Mappiq, proferens, i. e. 

signum prolationis ), and it was expressed in writing by a mere 
prick of the stilus (punctum ). (In a manner somewhat ana¬ 
logous, in textual criticism letters and words are represented 
as expunged (ex - puncta) by a point or pointed instrument 
(obeliscus) affixed to them). The opposite of Daghe'sh is ngn soft 
(§. 14, 2). That in grammatical language, is applied to a 

hard pronunciation of various kinds appears from §. 22, 4, 
Rem. 1. 

2 . Its use as Daghe'sh forte, i. e. for doubling a letter, is 
of chief importance; (compare the SicUicus of the ancient 
Latins, e. g. Luculus for Lucullus, and in German the stroke 
over m and h). It is wanting in the unpointed text, like 
the vowel and other signs. 

For the cases where it stands, and for further particulars re¬ 
specting its varieties, see §. 20. 


1 Daghe'sh in 1 is easily distinguished from ShitrSq, which never admits 
a vowel or Sh e wA under or before the \ The Waw with Daghe'sh (*l) ought 
to have the point not so high up as the Waw with Shftreq ( s l). But this 
difference is mostly neglected in print. 
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§. 13. 

OF DAGHfiSH LENiL 

1. Daghe'sh lene, the sign of hardening , belongs only to 

the aspirates (literae aspiratae) (§. 6 , 3). It takes away 

their aspiration, and restores their original slender or pure 
sounds ( literae tenues ), e. g. Tj]?« md'-lekh, but mal-kd '; -iBtn 

td-pha'r, but "lbra yith-po'r; nntf sha-tha', but nrn^ ylsh-ti. 

2 . Daghe'sh lend, as shown in §. 21, stands only at the 
beginning of words and syllables. It is thus easily distin¬ 
guished from Daghe'sh forte , since in such cases the doub¬ 
ling of a letter is impossible. Thus the Daghe'sh is forte 
in. *bk ’ajp-pl', tnai rab-M'm , but lene in ylgh-da!l. 

3. Daghe'sh forte in an aspirate doubles it in its ori¬ 
ginal harder sound, so excluding its aspiration and serving 
at once for both forte and lene , as ‘'BN ap-pi'; nisi, rak-ko'th. 
Compare in German stechen and stecken [Engl, stitch and 
stick ], wachen and wecken [Engl, watch and ivake]. 

It is natural that where the letter is to be doubled, it does 
not admit easily of such a softening of its sound. In confir¬ 
mation of this rule we may refer to certain Oriental words, which, 
in the earliest times, passed oyer into the Greek language, as 
KBS xdnna (not xdq>q)a), yet ‘V'B^ oangiHQog. 

The doubling of a letter does not occur in Syriac, at least 
in the Western dialects. Where it would be required, however, 
according to etymology and analogy, in some cases the hard sound 
at least remains: thus *pB8 in Syriac is read ’apin for ’ appin . 


§. 14. 

MAPPtQ AND RAPHfi. 

1 . Mappt f q, like Daghe'sh, to which it is analogous, is 
a point in a letter. It belongs only to the vowel-letters 
i, % and a* n (i literae quiescibiles, see §. 7, 2), and shows that 
they are to be fully sounded as consonants , instead of serving 
as vowels. It is at present used only in final n, for in the 
body of a word this letter always has its consonant force, 
e. g. ana gd-bhd'h (to be high), as^K dr-sa'h (her land)j the 1 % 
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having its full consonant - sound (shortened from -ha), in 
distinction from ’a'r-sa (land-ward), which ends with 
a vowel. 

Without doubt such a ft was uttered with stronger aspiration, 
like the Arabic He at the end of the syllable. The use of it with 
tf, % to mark them as consonants, is almost confined to ma¬ 
nuscripts, e. g. ■yia (gdy), sip (qdw)’, and appears in the printed 
text only very seldom with the 3 AUph , thus & (Gen. xliii. 26, 
Lev. xxiii. 17, Ezr. viii. 18). 

The name signifies producens , and indicates that the 
sound of the letter should be clearly expressed. The same sign 
was selected for this and for Daghe'sh, because the design was 
analogous, viz., to indicate the strong sound of the letter. Hence 
also RapM is the opposite of both. 

2. Raphe (rifin i. e. soft), a horizontal stroke over the 
letter, is the opposite of both Daghe'sh and Mappfq, espe¬ 
cially of Daghe'sh lend. In exact manuscripts an aspirate 
has generally either Daghe'sh lene or Raphfe, e. g. ma- 
lekh, -i|n, nniJ; but in printed editions of the Bible it is 
used only when the absence of Daghe'sh or Mappi'q is to 
be expressly noted, e. g. *inacV«Fii for Judges xvi. 16, 

and v. 28 (where Daghe'sh lent is absent), Mappi'q in Job 
xxxi. 22. 


§. 15. 

OF THE ACCENTS. 

1 . The design of the accents in general is, to show the 
rhythmical members of the verses in the Old Testament 
text, especially in the poetical books. But as such the 
use is two-fold, according to which they are chiefly to be 
noticed in the grammar, viz., a) to show the logical re¬ 
lation of each word to the whole sentence; b) to mark the 
tone-syllable in each word. In respect to the former, they 
serve as signs of interpundion\ in respect to the latter, as 
signs of the tone or accent. 

By the Jews, moreover, they are regarded as signs of decla¬ 
mation, intimating the elevation and depression of the tone, and 
are used as such in the recitation, or rather the cantillation, of the 
Old Test, in the synagogues. This use of them is also connected 
with the general rhythmical design. 
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2. As a sign for marking the tone of a single word, 
the accent, whatever its rhythmical value besides may be, 
stands regularly (comp. Rem. 2, p. 49) with the syllable 
which has the chief tone in the word. In most words the 
tone is on the last syllable, less frequently on the last but 
one ( penultima ). In the first case, the word is called by 
the grammarians mil-rtf (snba Chald. from below), e. g. 
qd-tal ; in the second, mil-e'l (Wbp Chald. from above), e. g. 

md’-lekh. On the third syllable from the end (antepenul- 
tima) the chief tone never stands; but we often find there 
a secondary one, or by-tone, which is indicated by the 
Methegh (§. 16, 2). 

3. The use of the accents as signs of interpundion is 
somewhat complicated, since they serve not merely to se¬ 
parate the members of a sentence, like our period, colon, 
semicolon and comma, but also as marks of connection . 
Hence they form two classes, Distindives (Domini) and 
Conjunctives (Servi). Some are, moreover, peculiar to the 
poetical books 1 (Job, Psalms, and Proverbs), which have a 
stricter rhythm. 

The following is a list of them according to their va¬ 
lue as signs of interpundion: 

A. Distindives (Domini). 

I. Greatest Distinctives (Imperatores), which may be 
compared with our period and colon. 

1. (t-) Sillu'q (end), only at the end of the verse, and 
always united with (:) Soph-pasu’q, which separates 
each verse, e. g. : ■pan. 

2. (—) Athnd’ch (respiratio), generally in the middle of the 
verse, dividing it in two halves; but in the three books, 
Job, Psalms, and Proverbs, it is lighter than Mer'kha- 
Mahpd’kh, No. 3), and then divides the second half of 
the verse. 

* 3. (“) Mer^Jchtf with Mahpa’kh 1 , in Job, Psalms, and Pro¬ 

verbs, mostly principal divider in the middle of the verse. 

1 These accents of poetry are marked in the accompanying list with an. 
asterisk. On the mark f and ff see below, Rem. 2, p. 49. 
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II. Great Distinctives ( Tteges ): 4. (—) S e ghdltdff: 5. (—) 
Zdqeph-qaton: 6. (—) Zdqeph-gadhol : 7. (—) Tiphcha. 

HI. Smaller {Duces): 8 . (—) Bfbhi ac : 9. (—) Zarqaff: 
10. (-) Pdshta ff: 11. (-) YHhtbhf: 12. ( T ) Pbhtr: 13. (—) 

Shalsheleth*: 14. (—) Tiphcha initiate f. 

IY. Smallest (Comites): 15. (—) Pazer: 16. (—) Qdme- 
phdrd: 17. (-) Great T^lishdf : 18. (-) GdWesh: 19. (-) 

Double GdWesh: 20. (|) P e siq, between the words. 

B. Conjunctives (Servi). 

21. (-) Merlhd: 22. (-) Mundch: 23. (-) Double 
Mer^kha: 24. (—) Mahpakh: 25. (—) Qddhmd: 26. (—) Darga: 
27. (-) Ydre a ch: 28. (-) Little Plishdff: 29. (-) Tiphcha*: 
30. (4-) Mer*khd with Zdrqa*: 31. (4) Mahpakh with Zarqa*. 

REMARKS ON THE ACCENTS. 

I. As Signs of the Tone. 

1. As in Greek and English (comp, si pi and tip*, entrance and 
entrance ), so also in Hebrew, words which are written with the same 
consonants and vowel-signs are often distinguished by the accent, e. g 
*133 ba-nu r (they built), *03 ba'nu (in us); rrajb qa'md (she stood up), 
rraJ5 qdmd ' (standing up, fern.). 

2. As a rule, the accents stand on the tone-syllable, and properly 
on its initial consonant. Some, however, stand only on the first letter 
of a word (prepositive), others only on the last letter (postpositive). 
The former are designated in the table byf, the latter by ff. These do 
not, therefore, clearly indicate the tone - syllable, which must be 
known in some other way. Those marked with an asterisk are used 
only in the poetical books. 

3. The place of the accent, specially when it is on the penultima 

is indicated in this book by the sign (- 2 -), e. g. qd-tal-ta. 

H. As Signs of Interpunction. 

4. In respect to this use of the accent, every verse is regarded 
as a period, which closes with Sillu'qor, in the figurative language 
of the grammarians, as a realm (ditio), which is governed by the 
great Distinctive at the end (Imperator). According as the verse is 
long or short, i. e. as the empire is large or small, so varies the 


1 This has the same form with Methegh (§. 16, 2)j but they are freadily 
distinguished, as Silluq always stands on the last tone-syllable of a verse, while 
Methegh never stands on a tone-syllable. 
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number of Domini of different grades, which form the larger and 
smaller divisions. 

5. Conjunctives ( Servi ) unite only such words as are closely con¬ 
nected in sense, as a noun with an adjective, or with another noun 
in the genitive. For the closest connection of two or several words 
Mdqqe'ph is used (§. 16, 1 ). 

6 . In very short verses few conjunctives are used, and sometimes 
none; a small distinctive, in the vicinity of a greater, having a con¬ 
nective power (servit domino majori). In very long verses, on the 
contrary, conjunctives are used for the smaller distinctives (fiunt le- 
gati dominorum). 

7. The choice of this or that conjunctive depends on very subtile 
laws of consecution, with which the beginner needs not trouble him¬ 
self 1 . It is sufficient for him to know the greater distinctives, which 
answer to our period, colon, semicolon and comma, though they 
often stand where a half comma is scarcely admissible. They are 
most important in the poetical books for dividing a verse into its 
members. [See in the Reading Hook at the end of this Grammar]. 


§. 16 . 

OF MAQQEPH AND MfiTHEGH. 

These are both closely connected with the accents. 

1. Maqqe'ph binder ) is a small horizontal stroke 

between two words, which thus become so united that, in 
respect to tone and interpunction , they are regarded as 
one, and have but one accent. Two, three, and four words 
may be united in this way, e. g. tnjsris every man; 

every herb, Gen. i. 29; i5—ittferis-rtis: all which to him( was), Gen. 
xxv. 5. 

Certain monosyllabic words, like “is to , “is on, “nK sign of 
the Acc ., “is all, are almost always thus connected. But a longer 
word may also be joined to a monosyllable, e. g. n 5 “^isin»i 
Gen. vi.9, Gen. i. 7,9; or two polysyllables, e. g. 

Gen. vii. 11. — Compare the Greek proclitics iv, etg, ix, ei, wg, ov, 
which as at ova lean on the next word. 

2. Methegh (arro a bridle), a small perpendicular line on 
the left of a vowel, forms a kind of check upon the in- 

* The curious student is referred, for a full treatment of the Accents, to 
EwaldPs Lehrbuch d. hebr. Sprache, §§. 97 — 100 . See also A. B. Davidson's 
Outlines of Heb. Accentuation, 1861 . — TV. 
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fluence of the accents as marking the tone-syllable, and 
shows that the vowel, though not accented, should not be 
hastily passed over in pronunciation. It stands, therefore, 
chiefly by the vowel of the antepenultima when the last syllable has 
the tone , whether that vowel be long, as in lii&nn, or 

short, as in d^"jg qd-dhd-sM'm. But this rule is to be under¬ 
stood according to the view which regards the half-vowels 
( simple Sh e wd vocal and composite Sh e wa) as forming a syl¬ 
lable (see §. 10, 1, and §. 26, 4); accordingly Methegh stands 
a) by the vowel which precedes a vocal Sh e wd ( simple or com¬ 
posite) , n5ag qa-t e -ld !, sKn^j yt-r e 'u' , ftbn, rfish; insa, ifes 
pd-^-lo', and b) even by the vocal Sh e wd itself, Job v. 1. 

When it stands by Shewa, many Jewish Grammarians call it 
Gaya arsa, while others use this name in general for every 
Methegh. 

NB. It is of special service to the beginner, as indicating 
(according to letter a, above) the quantity, of Qames and Chireq 
before a Sh*wa. Thus in ftbdg 'a-kh*la! the Methegh shows, that 
the ( r ) stands in the antepenultima , and that the Sfow& is here 
vocal and forms a syllable; but the ( T ) in an open syllable be¬ 
fore ( :) must be long (§. 26, 3), consequently Qames not Qames - 
chatu'ph. On the contrary, n]ba< 'okh-la, without Methegh is a 
dissyllable, and the ( T ) stands in a closed syllable and is consequently 
short ( Qames-chatu'ph). Thus also iiso^ (they fear) with Methegh 
is a trisyllable with a long i, yi-r*-*n, but *iaOV) (they see) without 
MetMgh is a dissyllable with short %, yir-u. (See the rule about 
Qames and Qames-chatu'ph, above in §. 9 at the end.) 

§. 17. 

OF THE QERi AND KETHIBH. 

The margin of the Bible exhibits a number of various 
readings of an early date (§. 3, 2), called (read), because 
in the view of the Jewish critics they are to be preferred 
to what stands in the text, called the :rrd (written). Those 
critics have therefore attached the vowel-signs, appropriate 
to the marginal reading, to the Corresponding word in the 
text; e. g. in Jer.xlii. 6, we find in the text toaa, in the margin 
lansat. Here the vowels in the text belong to the word 
in the margin, which is to be pronounced ttnaa* we; but in 

4 * 
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reading the tMbh the proper vowels must be supplied, 
making we. A small circle or asterisk over the word in 
the text always directs to the marginal reading. — With some 
words of frequent occurrence, that are always read other¬ 
wise than they are written, it has not been thought need¬ 
ful to put in the margin the word as read, but only to 
attach its vowels to the word in the text; and the word 
so pointed is called a tyri perpetuum. So we find (Q. 
ten) in the Pentateuch wherever it stands as feminine (§. 32, 
Rem. 6); (Q. d^irn 1 ;), properly rrih 1 ; (Q. ‘'jHx the 

Lord), or rrjn* (Q. tw'ba God) whenever 'yis stands next be¬ 
fore it in the text, but properly it is always nw Ydh-we 
(comp. §. 102, 2, Rem.). 

As to the critical value of the marginal readings see Gesenius y s 
Gesch. der Hebr. Sprache, S. 50, 75. 


CHAPTER n. 

PECULIARITIES AND CHANGES OF LETTERS; 

THE SYLLABLES AND THE TONE. 

§. 18. 

In order fully and rightly to comprehend the changes 
which the forms of the various parts of speech undergo, it 
is necessary first to get acquainted with certain general 
laws on which those changes depend. These laws are founded 
partly on the peculiarities of certain classes of letters, con¬ 
sidered individually or as combined in syllables, and partly 
on certain usages of the language in reference to the syl¬ 
lables and the tone. 


§. 19. 

CHANGES OF CONSONANTS. 

The changes occasioned among consonants by the for¬ 
mation of words, inflection, euphony, or certain influences 
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connected with the progress of the language, are commu¬ 
tation , assimilation , rejection and addition, transposition . 

1. Commutation takes place most naturally among let¬ 
ters which are pronounced very much alike, and by the aid 
of the same organs, e. g. ybs, sbs, tbs to exult) hrt, Aram, 
arb to tire; tn— and “p— (as plural ending); ynb' ynj to press; 
^p, -op to ctose; abp, abp to escape. In process of time, and 
as the language approximated to the Aramaean, hard and 
rough sounds were exchanged for softer ones, e. g. baa for 
tea to reject) phto for pns to laugh) for the sibilants were sub¬ 
stituted the corresponding flat sounds, as i for t, u for a, 
n for v, 

This interchange of consonants affects the original 
forms of words more than it does their grammatical in¬ 
flection; the consideration of it, therefore, belongs rather 
to the lexicon 1 . Examples occur, however, in the gram¬ 
matical inflection of words; viz., the interchange a) of n 
and la in Hithpae'l (§. 54) , 5) of i and “> in verbs Pe Yddh 
(§^69^ as for ‘iVi (he begat). 

2. Assimilation usually takes place when a consonant 
at the close of a syllable, passes over into the one begin¬ 
ning the next syllable, so as to form with it a double sound, 
as illustris for inlustris ; 6vkXag,pdvo for Gvvkagpdvco. In 
Hebrew this occurs — 

a) most frequently with the slightly nasal 3, especially 
before harder consonants, e. g. for from the 
east ; ma for nwp from this) ytf) for ‘jSjp 1 ’ he mil give) tyf.j 
for roro thou hast given. Before gutturals 3 is common¬ 
ly retained, as he will possess) rarely before other 
letters, as fcSDttJ thou hast dwelt. 

b ) less frequently, and only in certain cases, with b, -i, r, 
e. g. np 1 : for npl* he will take) *j:isn for •giartf to be esta¬ 
blished) *4$ for -im who to me (§. 36). 

In all these cases, the assimilation is expressed by a 
Daghe f sh forte in the following letter. In a final consonant, 
however, as it cannot be doubled (§. 20, 3, a), Daghe'sh is - 

1 See the first article on each letter in Gesenius's or Ffirst's Hebrew Lexicon. 
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omitted, e. g. t)$$ nose for flag or t)3&; nn for na§ (prqp. nan) to 
give; nb for nj-f to bear: comp, r vi/tag for r vipavg. 

In these last cases the assimilated letter has not Sh 0 wa, but 
the helping - vowel Seghol (§. 28, 4), which, however, does not 
render the assimilation impracticable. 

By way of assimilation, we occasionally find a second weaker 
sound swallowed up by the stronger one before it; e. g. tonbajp 
from sifinba)^ (§• 59, Rem. 9), sisya for *i from him (§. 103, 2). 
With this may be reckoned nb^ for he will surround (§. 67,5). 

3. The complete rejection or falling away of a conso¬ 
nant easily happens, especially in the case of the weaker 
ones, viz. the breathings (§. 23) or vowel-letters (§. 7) or li¬ 
quids. It happens — 

a) at the beginning of a word (aphceresis) , when such a 
feeble consonant has not a full vowel, and its sound 
is easily lost upon the ear, as ton: and tonax (we); for 
im (comp. No. 2, b); nu3 (sit thou) for ntn; h ,n (give thou) 
for ‘jna. 

b) in the midst of a word (contraction), when such a feeble 

consonant is preceded only by a Sh®w4, e. g. ^b^b to 
the king, the prevailing form for (§. 23, 5, and §. 

35, Rem. 2); for btoapn*; (§. 53, 1). 

c) at the end of words (apocope) , e. g. *6^ for ‘pibpp 1 ?; Dtop 
sons, before the genitive top (§. 89). 

Bolder changes were made in the infancy of the language, 
particularly in casting away consonants at the end of a word; 
thus, from *)DK was formed TjK only; fromma, p; from bn, n (see 
§. 99, and §. 100, 4). Here belongs also the change of the femi¬ 
nine ending n— dth to n— d (see §. 44, 1, and §. 80, 2). 

4. In other cases a harshness in pronunciation is pre¬ 

vented by the addition of at (’A'leph prostheticum ), with its vo¬ 
wel, at the beginning of a word, e. g. $*hj and arm 
(comp. fy&tS, Lat. spiritus = French esprit ). 

5. Transposition seldom occurs in the grammar. An 
example of it is -iBrnpn for iBrann (§. 54, 2), because sht is 
easier to sound than thsh. Cases are more frequent which 
fall within the province of the lexicon, as iapp and nipf 
lamb; hbpip and rrabto garment; they are, however, chiefly 
confined to the sibilants and liquids. 
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Even consonants, especially the weaker ones, may at the end 
of a syllable be softened to vowels, like tig from tvg, chevaux 
from cheval (comp. §. 30, 2, e ), e. g. 33*i3 star from 3335, 33*|3; 

man from wa$ or uiDN (where the S e ghol is merely a helping 
vowel, (see above, Nr. 2) 1 . 


§. 20 . 

DOUBLING OF CONSONANTS. 

1. The doubling of a letter by Daghe'sh forte takes place, 
and is essential, i. e. necessary to the form of the word 
(Daghe'sh essential) — 

a) when the same letter is to be written twice in suc¬ 
cession, without an intermediate vowel; thus for 

we have Jisina we have given ; for 'rfij I have set; for 

‘wnpfi, “‘rnah 1 have cut off. 

b) in cases of assimilation (§. 19, 2,) as )vp, for •jrja 1 '. In 
both these instances and b) it is called Daghe'sh 
compensative . 

c) when the doubling of a letter originally single is cha¬ 
racteristic of a grammatical form, e. g. 'ivb he has 
learned, but ‘tab he has taught (Daghe'sh characteristic). 

The double consonant is actually and necessarily written 
twice, whenever a vowel sound, even the shortest (a vocal Sh«wa), 
comes between. Hence this is done a) when a long vowel precedes, 
as in (insolent men), which is read hd-l e lim (§. 26, Rem.), fre¬ 

quently also after a mere tone-lengthened vowel, as in todttp (they 
were amazed), which is, however, usually contracted into Jfiaig; 
b) when a Daghesh has already been omitted, as Abfi ha-l*lu f 
for hal-UW ; c) when the two consonants have come to stand 

together by composition, but properly belong to two words, as 
SpW (he blesses thee), (they call me), where and 

are pronominal suffixes; d) when the form has come from another 
which has a long vowel, as T\bbp construct of nbbjp. Sometimes 
the same word is found in both the full form and the contracted, 
e. g., ttryy* (he will destroy them) Jer. v. 6, and OTttS 1 ] Prov. 
xi. 3, Q e ri; (pity thou me) Ps. ix. 14, and *3§n Ps. iv. 2. 

1 In the Panic, “^3 malkh (king) is in this way contracted to mokh 
(see Gesenii Mon. Phoenicia p. 431). 
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2. A consonant is sometimes doubled merely for the 
sake of euphony. The use of Daghe'sh in such cases ( Daghe'sh 
euphonic ) is only occasional, as being less essential to the 
forms of words. It is employed — 

a) when two words, the first of which ends in a vowel, 

are more closely united in pronunciation by doubling 
the initial consonant of the second (Ddghe'sh forte con¬ 
junctive), as rw-rra what is this ? for fij to ; qu-mus-fu ', 

arise! depart! Gen. xix. 14; dig nbstfi Deut. xxvii. 7 l . 

In some instances words thus united are contracted 
into one, as wp for nprg, dgid for dsHro, dgi to what to 
you? Is. iii. 15. 

Analogous to tHe above usage is the Neapolitan le lla - 
grime for le lagrime ? and (including the union of the two words 
in one) the Italian alia for a la , della for de la. 

b) when the final consonant of a closed syllable, preceded 
by a short vowel, is doubled in order to sharpen the 
syllable still more, and to make the Sh e wd more audible 
(Ddghe'sh dir i mens), e. g. "032 for *032 grapes , Deut. xxxii. 
32. (Comp. Gen. xlix. 10; Ex. ii. 3; Is. lvii. fi, lviii. 
3; Job xvii. 2; 1 Sam. xxviii. 10; Ps. xlv. 10.) Ex¬ 
amples of this, however, are comparatively rare, and 
without any uniformity. 

c) when the final tone-syllable of a clause or sentence (§. 
29, 4), is to receive more strength and emphasis by the 
doubling, e. g. ttns for nsrjs ttiey give , Ezek. xxvii. 19; 
An* for An* they waited , Job xxix. 21, Is. xxxiii. 12. 

3. The Hebrews omitted, however, the doubling of a 
letter by Daghe'sh forth, in many cases where the analogy 
of the forms required it; viz.— 

a) almost always at the end of a word, because there the 
pronunciation, at least as handed down to us, does not 
easily admit of such a sharpening. Thus the syllable 
all would be pronounced, not as in German with a 


1 Here belong cases like JlJja Ex. xv. 1,21; so that the assertion 

is not correct, that the first of the two words must be a monosyllable, or ac¬ 
cented on the penultima. 
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sharpened tone 1 , but like the English all , call , small . 
Instead, therefore, of doubling 2 the consonant, they 
often lengthened the preceding vowel (§. 27, 2, 5), as 
an (multitude ) from aan; da {people ), with a distinctive 
accent (§. 15, 3), for d? from dps. The exceptions are 
very rare, as tpa< thou /., nro thou hast given , Ezek. xvi. 33, 
(see §. 10, 3, Rem.). 

5) often at the end of a syllable, in the body of a word 
(where the doubling of a letter is less audible, as in 
Greek aXvo, Homeric for aXXexo); e. g. dnapnipn for 
dnppaan (the seeking ones). 
c) In the gutturals (see §. 22, 1). 

In the above case under b it may be assumed as a rule, that 
the Ddghesh remains in the letter with Sh € wd (which is then 
vocal , §. 10, 1), and is never left out of the aspirates , because it 
materially affects their sound, e. g. iT^Bax '“khappera' (not 
<*khaphra') Gen. xxxii. 21, *inri9 Is. ii. 4, nanrfi, ‘'pni. On the con¬ 
trary, it is usually omitted in the preformatives and d in Pi c e'l, 
as d^STdii, for fiSttdb; so also in w, and in 

cases like Abn for Ain, for *d3fi. 

In some cases a vowel or half-vowel was inserted to render 
the doubling of the letter more audible, e. g. dad? with you for 
dD5p?; map for rad (§• 67, 4), Is. lxii. 2. 

Rem. In the later books we sometimes find Ddghe'sh omitted, 
and then compensation made by lengthening the preceding vowel 
(comp, mile for mille), as he terrifies them for “jnm (Hab. ii. 
17), d^-nid threshing-sledges for d^d (1 Chron. xxi. 23). 


§. 21 . 

ASPIRATION: WHERE IT OCCURS AND WHERE NOT. 

The pure hard (tenuis) sound of (n, s>, a, n, a, a) the six 
aspirates with Daghe'sh lene inserted, is to be regarded, 

1 This distinction may be illustrated by the sound of the //in the English 
word alley compared with that in alloy. — Tr. 

2 The doubling of a final letter is also omitted in Latin, as fel (for /«//), 
gen. fellis\ mel , gen. mellis ; os, gen. ossis . In the ancient German, the doubl¬ 
ing of consonants never took place at the end of a word, but always in the 
middle, as val (Fall), gen. valles ; svam (Schwamm), etc.; Grimm's Deutsche 
Gramm. 2nd ed. I. 383. 
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agreeably to the analogy which languages generally ex¬ 
hibit in this respect, as their original pronunciation, from 
which gradually arose the softer and weaker aspirated 
sound (§. 6, 3 and §. 13). The original hard pronunciation 
maintained itself in greatest purity when it was the initial 
sound, and after a consonant; but when it immediately 
followed a vowel-sound, it was softened and aspirated by 
the influence of the vowel, so *p_B pdrcts becomes ■pB*? 
ytphro's; is kol, bnb l e khdl. Hence the aspirates take Daghe'sh 
lenb: 

1. At the beginning of words, when the preceding 

word ends with a vowelless consonant, as 15 “ bn al-ke'n (there¬ 
fore), *pB yn es p e ri ( fruit-tree , lit. tree of fruit) , or at the 
beginning of a chapter or verse, or even of a minor di¬ 
vision of a verse (consequently after a distinctive accent, 
§. 15, 3), e. g. rropsi in the beginning , Gen. i. 1; *i$«5 vrp 
it happened when , Judges xi. 5; on the contrary, 1?“W- it 
was so, Gen. i. 7; rta^an *bb w narvi and lo ! the face of the 
ground was dried up, Gen. viii. 13; ^JB Jibs*! (with dist. accent) 
iv. 5, but in ver. 6 *ibB5 (with conj. accent); -pinat 
njan;. Gen. xxxv. 5; bPip. Ex. v. 14. 

Also a diphthong (§. 8,5), so called, is here treated as ending 
in a consonant, e. g. DiT’B "'bn Ji2B Ps. xxii. 14. (Daghesh lene 
is therefore regularly found after MW', because was read in¬ 
stead of it.) 

2. In the middle of words after silent Sh e wa , i. e. at 
the beginning of a syllable, immediately preceded by a 
vowelless consonant, e. g. xb-j^ yir-pa! (he heals), Dfibajp ye have 
hilled. On the contrary, after vocal Sh e wd the soft pronun¬ 
ciation obtains, e. g. r^phd ( heal thou), rnns} she was heavy. 

On frbag, and like forms see in §. 10, 3. 

NB. The aspirates have the soft sound especially also in — 
a) Forms which are made, by the addition or omission of letters, 
immediately from other forms in which they had their soft 
sound; e. g. sffi'tn pursue ye (not SiD"p) from cfrj; ■©ba (not Tsba) 
formed immediately from D*©ba kings (on the contrary, *©ba 
mal-M, because it is formed directly from ?|ba malk); n£pa in 
a book (not nr©5) from nr©; firpa house-ward (not nPi*ya) from 
fV?5* In these cases, that pronunciation of Ike word, to which 
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the ear had become accustomed, was retained and the foregoing 
Sh e wa was then always slightly audible; thus, ridh*phumdl'khe', 
bihhHha’bh L 

5) The 5 in the suffixes of the 2d person, 5J-, da—, *p- r , has 
always its soft sound, because vocal Sh*wd is before it, §. 58,8, b . 
c) Finally in certain classes of forms, e. g. raabp ( mal'khu'th ), 
rail*, vi da. 

Rem. 1 . The form thou (fem.) hast sent , where we 

might expect the feeble pronunciation of T\ on account of the 
preceding vowel, was originally ; and the sound of the n, 
notwithstanding the slight vowel sound thrown in before it, was 
not changed. Comp. §. 28, 4. 

2. The tone appears at times to affect the division of a word 
into syllables, and consequently the sound of the aspirates; thus 
nfedi Num. xxxii. 14, but inriBtpl) Ps. xl. 16; *)5p i £ ( qdrba'n ), but 

(in pause) Ezek. xl. 43. 

3. The hard or soft pronunciation of these letters does not 

affect the signification of the words (comp, in Greek ; 

but this affords no ground to deny that such a distinction was 
made in the sound. 


§. 22 . 

PECULIARITIES OF THE GUTTURALS. 

The four gutturals, n, h, $, », have the following pro¬ 
perties in common, which result from the pronunciation 
peculiar to them; yet x and s, both having a weaker 
sound than n and n, differ from these in several respects. 

1. The gutturals cannot be doubled in pronunciation, 
and therefore exclude Daghe'sh forte . To our organs also 
there is a difficulty in doubling an aspiration. But the 
syllable preceding the letter which omits Daghe'sh appears 
longer in consequence of the omission 1 2 ; hence its vowel 
is commonly lengthened, especially before the feebler let¬ 
ters k and », e. g. yvn the eye for it is said for 

■vg**, etc. The stronger gutturals, n and n, allowed a 


1 A particularly instructive case occurs in §. 45, 2, in the Inf. with prefixes. 

2 Comp, terra and the French terre; the Germ. Rolle and the French 
role; Germ, drollig , and Fr. dr die. In this omission we see an enervating of 
the language. The fresher and more original sounds of the Arabic (§. 1,6), 
still admit always the doubling of the gutturals. 
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sharpening of the syllable, though orthography excluded 
the Daghtfsh f. (as the ch in the German sicher, machen, has 
the sharp pronunciation without being written double), and 
hence the short vowel almost universally maintains its 
place before these letters, e. g. tzyinn the month , wnn that, 
yirra outside, lit. from street (but also nbiro from fat). 

As these last forms are treated as though the guttural were 
doubled, the grammarians are accustomed, not inappropriately, to 
speak of them as having a Baghesh forte implicitum , occultum , 
or delilescens; e. g. d^na* for D'TKfc brothers; snares ; d*'Hn 
nose-rings. See more about this in §. 27, Rem. 2. 

2. They are apt to take a short A sound before them, 
because this vowel is organically closely akin to the gut¬ 
turals. Hence — 

a) Before a guttural, Pa'thach is used instead of any other 
short vowel, such as l, e (Chireg parvum, S e gh6l), and even 
for the rhythmically long e and 6 ( Sere and Gholem); 
e. g. rat sacrifice for raj, rap report for rap. This is 
still more decidedly preferred when the form with 
Pathach is the original one, or is otherwise admissible. 
Thus in the Imper. and Impf. Qal of verbs; nbp send 
thou, nip*. he will send (not rAijp); Perf. Pi'el nip (not 
nip); a youth , where Pathach in the first syllable 
is the original vowel; "totti for nan^ he will desire . 

b) But a strong and unchangeable vowel, as i, *, ■»—> 
(§. 25, 1), and in many cases Sere , is retained. Bet¬ 
ween it, however, and the guttural, there is involun¬ 
tarily uttered a hasty d (Pa'thach furtive), which is 
written under the guttural. This is found only in 
final syllables, and never under at; e. g. rtn ru*ch (spirit), 
rnip shdAu a ch (sent), re“ch (odour), re* ‘ (companion), 
•TO? ga-bhd d h (high), rripn hish-lfoch etc. 

For the same reason the Swiss pronounces ich as i*ch, Buck 
as Bu a ch, and the Arabian rPttJd as mesi e ch, though neither writes 
the supplied vowel 1 . 

1 Compare with the above our use of a furtive e before r after long e, T, 
u and the diphthong ou; e. g. here (sounded he e r ), fire (fl e r), pure (pu*r ), 
and our ( ou e r ) — Tr. 
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The Pdthdch furtive falls away when the word receives any 
addition at the end, e. g. rPH spirit , irtn my spirit, where the 
n begins a new syllable. 

The LXX write e instead of Pathach furtive, as nb Nwf, at 
times tt, as W 'It&dova. 

Rem. 1. The guttural sometimes exerts an influence on the 
following vowel. But the examples of this usage are few, and 
are to be regarded rather as exceptions than as establishing a 
general rule, e. g. *i$5 a youth (not brS deed (not teS). 
The A sound is preferred only where it would be specially ad¬ 
missible without the influence of the guttural, as in the Imper. 
and Impf. of verbs, e. g. tanip, If, however, another vowel 

serves at all to characterise the form, it is retained, as he 
fights ; hm and he waited, not 

2. Seghol is used instead of Pathach both before and under 
the guttural, but only in an initial syllable, ad ttjan? he binds, 
•'inn bands of —. Without the guttural these forms would have 
Chireq, in place of Seghol. 

When, however, the syllable is sharpened by Daghe'sh, the 
more slender and sharp Chireq is retained even under gutturals, 
as hin, iim, iron; but when the sharpening of the syllable ceases 
by the falling away of Daghesh, the Seghol, which is required by 
the guttural, returns, e. g. yp&tt, const, state ynyn meditation; 
yi^n, constr. state yhfti vision . 

3. Instead of simple Sh e wa vocal (§. 10, 1), the gutturals 
take a composite Sh e wd (§. 10,2), e. g. iapat, ‘ibs to stand, ton# 
they have slain, tom5y they will slay . This is the most common 
use of the composite Sh e was. 

4. When a guttural stands at the end of a (closed) 
syllable, in the midst of a word, and has under it the syl¬ 
lable-divider (silent Sh e wd, §. 10, 3), then the division of 
syllables often takes place as usual, especially when that 
syllable has the tone, e. g. nn5# thou hast sent But when 
the syllable stands before the tone, there is usually a sof¬ 
tening of the sound by giving to the guttural a slight 
vowel (one of the composite Sh e was ), which has the same 
sound as the full vowel preceding, as aiorr he thinks (also 
siting), ^#nj (also ^^n^), pvm (also pmj); this composite Sh e w& 
is changed into the short vowel with which it is com¬ 
pounded, whenever the following consonant loses its full 
vowel in consequence of an increase at the end of the 
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word, e. g. ptrp, yd- € 6bh'-dhu (from ‘ips^), toSHTj ya-haph'-khti! 

(from ^dw). 

Rem. 1. The grammarians call simple Sh*wd under the 
gutturals hard (ibjw), and the composite Sh'was in the same si¬ 
tuation soft See more in the observations on verbs with 

gutturals (§§. 62 — 65). 

2. Respecting the choice between the three composite Sh«was 
it may be remarked, that— 

a) n, fi, 3>, at the beginning of words prefer —, but K prefers —, 
e. g. *iian ass, inn to kill, to say. But when a word re¬ 
ceives an increase at the end, or loses the tone, K also takes 
— (considered as shorter), as to, but to you\ hbx to 

eat, but “b2$ Gen. iii. 11. Comp. §. 27, Rem. 5. 
h) In the middle of a word, the choice of a composite Sh«wa is 
regulated by the vowel (and its class), which another word of 
the same form, but without a guttural, would take before the 
Sh®wa; as Perf. Htphi’l T'prn (according to the form h^ppri)^ 
Inf. ‘TTOii (conformed to hippn), Perf . HdphWl (con¬ 

formed to bppii). 

For some farther vowel changes in connection with gutturals, 
see §. 27, Rem. 2. 

5. The ‘I, which the Hebrew uttered also as a gut¬ 
tural (§. 6, 2, 1, on p. 25), shares with the other gutturals 
only the characteristics mentioned above in No. 1, and a 
part of those given in No. 2; viz.— 

a) The exclusion of Daghe'sh forth; in which case the 

vowel before it is always lengthened, as Tpaj he has 
blessed for to bless for 

b) The use of Pdthach 1 before it, in preference to the other 
short vowels, though this is not so general as in the 
case of the other guttural sounds, e. g. anil and he saw, 
while for the full form rwv* is in use; for and 
he turned back , and for -ip* 1 - an ^ he caused to turn back. 

Rare exceptions to the principle given under letter a are 
■TnE mbr-ra ' (trouble), Prov. xiv. 10; shdr-re'kh (thy navel), 
Ezek. xvi. 4, where the *t is doubled (also in Arabic it admits of 
doubling, and the LXX write {"nil? HaQjia). There are some other 
cases in which neither the doubling of the 1, nor the lengthening 
of the vowel has taken place, as tjYta (for pftnp) 2 Sam. xviii. 16. 

1 The preference of r for the vowel a is seen also in common Greek, e. g. 
in the feminine of adjectives ending in qo$, as yxtveqd for qpayeQrj from 
<pavEQ6s. — TV. 
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§. 23. 

OF THE FEEBLENESS OF THE BREATHINGS a AND n. 

1. The x, a light and scarcely audible breathing in 
the throat, regularly loses its feeble power as a consonant 
(it quiesces ), whenever it stands without a vowel at the 
end of a syllable. It then serves merely to prolong the 
preceding vowel (like the German h in roh, geh, nahte), as in 
atgd he has found, a&o he was filled, aw she , athta to find , awn he; 
nadd, njatSdp. This takes place after aU vowels; but in 
this case short vowels, with few exceptions, become long, 
as atgd for acta, xxw for aad\ 

2. On the contrary a*, as a rule, retains its power as 

a consonant and guttural in all cases where it begins a 
word or syUable, as *idg he has said , taatd they have rejected , 
fegh/or to eat. Yet even in this case it sometimes loses 
its consonant sound, when it follows a short vowel or a 
half-vowel ( vocal Sh € im ) in the middle of a word; for then 
the vowel under at is either shifted back, so as to be united 
with the vowel before it into a long sound, as -ibath for 
"ibath, feao for fear, also feao (with a obscured to o, §. 9, 10, 
2) for feat;, or it wholly displaces it, as in Dana for daoiin 
Neh. vi. 8, d^atah (choti'm) for d^atah 1 Sam. xiv. 33, adnata 
two hundred) for a;rata, a*i#an (heads) for Sometimes 

this causes a still greater change in the syllables, as iat?aia^ 
for iatsatS;, nsatfe (business) for rpgba, Sometimes also the 
vowel before at remains short when it is a, e. g. few and 
my lord for few, *afeti> for napph for nanpi for to meet. 

Instead of at in such a ease, there is often written one of 
the vowel letters 1 and i, according to the nature of the sound, 
the former with 6 and the latter with e and i; e. g. fed for *iata 
(cistern), d*n (buffalo) for dap., (the first) for ‘jiiaap in Job 
viii. 8, comp, A for aft (not) 1 Sam. ii. 16, KHhibh; at the end 
of a word fi also is written for at, as nfe; (he fills) for atiaa*% Job 
viii. 21. 

3. When at is thus quiescent, it is sometimes entirely 
dropped, e. g. (J went forth) for *inad;, ■’nVa (J am full) 
for •'naAa, Job xxxii. 18, *raat (I say) constantly for *iaatat, Ad 
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for s»Va Ezek. xxviii. 16, nidni (to lay waste) 2Kingsxix. 25 

for niKUfib Is. xxxvii. 26. 

Rem. 1. In Aramaean the K becomes a vowel much more 
readily than in Hebrew; but in Arabic, on the contrary, its power 
as a consonant is much firmer. According to Arabic ortho¬ 
graphy X serves also to indicate the lengthened a; but in Hebrew 
the examples are very rare, in which it is strictly a vowel-letter 
for the long A sound, as in dNp Hos. x. 14 for the usual dj? he 
stood up, poor Prov. x. 4, xiii. 23 for (§. 7, 2). Hebrew 
orthography generally omits, in this case, the vowel-letter (§. 8, 3). 

2 . In Syriac K even at the beginning of words cannot be 
spoken with a half vowel (vocal Sh'wa), but always receives then 
a full vowel, usually E, as Chald. hsK in Syr. Accord¬ 

ingly in Hebrew, also, instead of a composite Sh e wa it receives, 
in many words, the corresponding long vowel, as SiTK girdle for 
tents for ni^K stalls for fYtog. 

” 3 . We may call it a mode of writing common in Arabic, 
when at the end of a word an K (without any sound) is added 
to a final u, 1 and 6, as tfohfi for tohn (they go) Josh. x. 24; 

(they are willing) Is. xxviii. 12; &TpJ for ‘'pS pure; fctth for 
A if; KifiK for ifcK then; Kirn for isn myriad Neh. vii. 66, 72. 
As to the K in Sttfi and , see §. 32, Rem. 6. 

4. The n is stronger and firmer than the K, and scar¬ 
cely ever loses its aspiration (or quiesces) in the middle of 
a word 1 ; at the end also it may remain a consonant, and 
then it takes Mappiq (§. 14, 1). Yet at times the conso¬ 
nant sound of the a at the end of a word is given up, 
and fi (without Mappi'q, or with Raphfe ft) then remains 
only as a representative of the final vowel, e. g. nh (to 
her) Num. xxxii. 42, for Job xxxi 22; Ex. ix. 18. The 
n in the body of a word, preceded by vocal Sh e wa, is often 
so slight as to be omitted in writing, as’npah (at the morning) 
for -ipanh, *pKa (in the land) for yw, injiiTi contracted 
In these cases of contraction, the half-vowel e (- 7 -) before n 
is displaced by the full vowel under it. In other cases, 
however, the vowel under n is displaced by the one before 
it, as ta (in them) from ana; or both are blended into a 

1 A very few examples are found in proper names , as 
which are compounded of two words, and in many MSS are also written in 
two separate words. One other case, Jer. xlvi. 20, is also in the 

printed text divided by Maqqeph , in order to bring the quiescent ft at the end. 
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diphthongal vowel, e. g. 6 from a/m, as ib-*)b (also fibib) his 
horse from itfibib, ibbfp he has killed him from 

According to this, the so-called quiescent fi at the end 
of a word stands, sometimes, in the place of the consonant 
in. But usually it serves quite another purpose, viz., to re¬ 
present final a, as also d, e and e (S e ghol), e. g. r&a, n'h, 
nia, See §. 7, 2, and §. 8, 3. 

Rem. In connection with 6 and e, n is occasionally changed 
for 1 and (iac^nan, i3H=S"t3n Ht>s. vi. 9), and in all cases for 
K according to later and Aramaean orthography, particularly with 
d, e. g. (sleep) Ps. cxxvii. 2 for njig, Kfcjj (to forget) Jer. 
xxiii. 39 for , etc. 


§. 24. 

CHANGES OF THE FEEBLE LETTERS 1 AND \ 

The i w and the i y are as consonants so feeble and 
soft, approaching so near to the corresponding vowel- 
sounds u and i , that they easily turn into these vowels 
in certain positions. On this depend, according to the 
relation of the sounds and the character of the gram¬ 
matical forms, still further changes which require a ge¬ 
neral notice in this place, but which will also be explained 
in detail wherever they occur in the inflection of words. 
This is especially important for the form and inflection of 
the feeble stems, in which a radical i or * occurs (§. 69 
etc., and §. 85, IQ.—VI.). 

1. The cases where i and * lose their power as con¬ 
sonants and turn into vowel-sounds, are principally only 
in the middle and end of words, their consonant sound 
being nearly always heard at the beginning 1 . These 
cases are chiefly the following: — 
a) When i or ^ stands at the end of a syllable (as t or 
with a silent Sh e wa) immediately after a vowel. The 
feeble letter has not strength enough, in this position, 
to maintain its consonant sound. Thus it has 

1 The only [seeming] exception is *1 for 1 and, see §. 26, 1, and §. 104, 2, b. 
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been inhabited for dtein or dtein; yp^ he awakes for 
mnrpa for rrjsin^a; so also at the end of the word, e. g. 
■^d? zbh-rtf (properly-r*y, hence fem. rrnn? € tbh-riy-ya!), 
a Hebrew; to (made) Job xli. 25 for Tto (comp, prates? 

1 Sam. xxv. 18, KHhibh). After homogeneous vowels, 
particularly pure u and i, i and * constantly quiesce 
in these sounds. But after a heterogeneous vowel they 
sound as consonants (according to §. 8, 5), as lite quiet, 
it May month , na nation, disclosed. But with a pre¬ 
ceding short a the i and i mostly form a diphthon¬ 
gal 6 and e; see below, No. 2, b. 

b) When i or ^ is preceded by vocal Sh € wa , and such 
syllables are formed as q e wom , b e wo. Hence aria to come 
for aoa, wp to arise for dip. So also especially when 
i and preceded by Sh°wa come to stand at the end 
of a word; as w for w (from mr), ■ne fruit for *nd. 

c) Very seldom when the feeble letter has a full vowel 
both before and after it; as dip surgendo for d*hp, d*ip 
for dnp. Comp, in Latin mihi = mi, quum = cum. 

In Syriac, where these letters flow still more readily into 
vowel-sounds, is sounded, even at the beginning of words, mere¬ 
ly as i, not as or * (like e for $ §. 23, 3, Rem. 2); and so in 
the LXX STj!iS"P is written *Iovda, pnx* 1 . , /<r«ax. Hence may be 
explained the Syriac usage, examples of which occur also in 
Hebrew, which shifts the vowel i, belonging to the feeble letter, 
forward to the preceding consonant, which should properly have 
simple Sh©wa, e. g. fhrPd as the superiority for Eccles. 

ij. 13, iiS>n*vi (in some editions) for s&rvfl Job xxix. 21 and they 
waited. 

2. After such a contraction has taken place, the 
vowel-letter quiesces (see p. 34, note *) regularly in a long 
vowel. Respecting the choice of this vowel, the following 
rules may be laid down: — 

a) When the vowel, which an analogous form without 
the feeble letter would take, is homogeneous with 
the vowel-letter, it is retained and lengthened, as 
dd** he is good for da*p (analogous to ^^i); d^m for 
dtein. 

b) When a short a stands before i and i, then we get 
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diphthongal e and 6 (according to §. 7, 1); thus 
becomes doing good; , mttrin; hVi?, nVi* 1 . 

c) But when the vowel sign is heterogeneous, and at 
the same time is an essential characteristic of the 
form, it controls the feeble letter, and changes it into 
one which is homogeneous with itself. Thus tthjn be¬ 
comes tthjp; di£ becomes dp gam; becomes nba and 
■Art, nW 2 . 

An original at the end of words becomes — 

a) if— (for is never written at the end of a word), when the 

obscure sound e or d must be used; e. g. for (§• 75,1) 
fiipd form for field (poet.), common form hnto 3 . 

b) ri-^-, when the A sound predominates, and is characteristic of 
the form; as fiia, fife, fiia for -6a, 

§.25. 

IMMOVABLE VOWELS. 

What vowels in Hebrew are firm and not removable, 
can be known, certainly and completely, only from the 
nature of the grammatical forms, and from a comparison 
with the Arabic, in which the vowel-system appears purer 
and more original than in Hebrew. This holds, especially, 
of the essentially long vowels in distinction from those 
which are long only rhythmically , i. e. through the in¬ 
fluence of the tone and of syllabication, and which, having 
arisen out of short vowels, readily become short again by 
a change in the position of the tone and in the division 

1 Instances in which no contraction takes place after a short a are 
using the right hand , 1 Chron. xii. 2; d^D^i* I chastise them, Hos. 
vii. 12; 'Tpfeti I am at ease , Job iii. 26. At times both forms are found, as 
nV|? and fiViS evil; *Tl living , construct state *ifi. Analogous is the con¬ 
traction of frjc (Arab, maut) death , constr. His ; (Arab, ain) eye , 

constr. 'pS. 

3 The Arab often writes in this case, etymologically, , but speaks gala. 
So the LXX write Jhydi f. But in Arabic xbttj is written for and 

sounded shdld. 

8 When any addition is to be made to the ending ft—, it is written , 
and sometimes also the original reappears. See §. 93, 9, Rem. 
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of the syllables. The beginner may be guided by the 
following specifications: — 

1. The essentially long and hence hardly changeable 
vowels of the second and third class, viz., %, u, e, 6, are 
mostly expressed among the consonants [or in the line] 
by their vowel-letters, i and e by u and o by i, with 
their appropriate vowel signs; thus , ■^ r , % i, as in 

he does well , ba^ palace , bwj boundary , bip voice. The defective 
mode of writing these vowels (§. 8, 4) is frequent enough; 
e. g. at? 1 *! for baa for b-iaa, bp for bip; but this is 

merely a difference of orthography, by which nothing is 
essentially changed in the nature and quantity of such a 
vowel, and the u in ba* is as essentially long as in b:na; 
comp. §. 8, 4. 

It is an exception, when now and then a merely tone-long 
vowel of these two classes is written fully, e. g. the 6 in bfop^ 
for bbp*\ 

2. The essentially long and immovable a (so far as 
it is not become o; see §. 9, No. 10, 2) has in Hebrew, as 
a rule, no representative among the consonants, though 
in Arabic it has, viz., the x, which occurs here but very 
seldom (§. 9, 1, §. 23, 3, Rem. 1). For ascertaining this 
case, therefore, there is no guide but a knowledge of the 
forms (see §. 84, Nos. 6, 13, 28). 

Cases like XXE (§. 23, 1) do not belong here. 

3. Unchangeable is also a short vowel in a sharpened 
syllable (§. 26, 6), followed by JDaghesh forte , e. g. as* thief; 
likewise in every closed syllable (§. 26, 2, c) which is 
followed by another closed syllable, e. g. sftab^ garment , 
fhax poor , wra wilderness. 

4. Such are also the vowels after which a Daghesh 
forte has been omitted on account of a guttural, according 
to §. 22, 1 {forma dagessanda ), e. g. bx“^n for bx-^n moun¬ 
tains of God; 7)12 for he has been blessed. 
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§. 26 . 

OF SYLLABLES AND THEIB INFLUENCE ON THE 
QUANTITY OF VOWELS. 

To obtain an adequate view of the laws, according 
to which the long and short vowels are chosen or ex¬ 
changed one for another, a previous acquaintance is 
required with the theory of the syllable , on which that choice 
and exchange depend. The syllable may then be viewed 
with reference, partly to its commencement (its initial 
sound) as in No. 1, and partly to its close (its final sound) 
as in Nos. 2— 7. 

1. With regard to the commencement of the syllable, 
it is to be observed, that every syllable must begin with 
a consonant; and there are no syllables in the language 
which begin with a vowel. The single exception is 
(and), in certain cases for *j, e. g. in (§. 104, 2, b) l . 
The word is no exception, because the at has here its 
consonant force as a light breathing. 

2. With regard to the close of a syllable, it may end — 

a) With a vowel, and is then called an open or simple 
syllable, e. g. in Fling qd-fd'l-td the first and last are 
open. See No. 3. 

b) With a half-vowel or vocal Sh e wa, as p e in p e -ri 
(fruit), ch a in wt ch a -si (half), t € in Ang qd-P-lu'. Such 
we call half - syllables or proclitic - syllables (see No. 4, 
p. 71). 

c) With one consonant: a closed or mixed syllable, as the 
second in i^g qa-td'l, ini le-bha'bh. See No. 5. 

Here belongs also the sharpened syllable, as the first 
in ing qat-te'l. See No. 6. 

d) With two consonants, as app qosht, niag qd-ta'lt; comp. 
§. 10, 3. 

We shall now (in Nos. 3—7) treat in particular 

1 It may be questioned whether *1 in the above position be a real ex¬ 
ception ; for ^i&l ought probably to be pronounced wnmalekh (not umalekh), the 
1 retaining its feeble to sound before the Shureq. — Tr. 
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of the vowels that are used in these various kinds of 
syllables. 

3. The open or simple syllables have, as a rule, a long 
votoel\ whether they have the tone, as in sja in thee , ngo book , 
ispp sanctuary , or not, as in nj? grape , gSryj they mil fear . 
Usually there is a long vowel (Qd'me§, less frequently $e're) 
in an open syllable before the tone (pretonic vowel), e. g. 
ttft, V&e. 3^*. 

vowels in open syllables occur only in the following 

cases:— 

a) In dissyllabic words formed by means of a helping vowel (§. 28, 

4) from monosyllables ( Segholates ), as inp brook , n 1 2 ?? house , 3*^. 
Ze£ fttw increase , from [the crude forms] inp, Wja, STp, and with 
accented — instead of as ©aia from The reason is, that 

the final helping vowel is very short, and the word sounds al¬ 
most as one syllable. Yet the first vowel is also lengthened, as 
in 3"Vi, another form for yp (§. 75, Rem. 3, 5); (with the 

article) the earth , besides (in pause , §. 29, 4). 

b) The so-called union-vowel (§. 58, 3) in certain forms of the suf¬ 
fixes , as (Arab, qatalam ), Span (from 

c) Before the so-called He local (fi—), which has not the tone (§.90, 

2 ), e. g. towards the wilderness , heaven-wards . 

In all these cases the short vowel is supported by the chief 
tone of the word. Elsewhere it has at least the support of Me- 
thfyh, viz.— 

d) In these combinations, as his taste , 

he will bind , ftas his deed , rpniTi and thy adorning. 

1 This is certainly a fundamental law in Hebrew, as its pronunciation is 
now indicated by the vowel signs, but not a matter of absolute necessity, for 
other languages very often have short vowels in open syllables, as iyivsTo, 
Arab. qdtald. At an earlier period the Hebrew, like the Arabic, most pro* 
bably bad short vowels in those open syllables in which the vowel was not 
essentially long, and the present pronunciation is derived from the solemn, 
slow and chanting way of reading the Old Testament in the synagogues. The 
above Heb. words in their Arabic forms sound as biJcd, sifr, quds , qdtald , € indb. 

2 The Arabic has for this pretonic vowel constantly a short vowel (i lahum , 
yaqum etc.); the Chaldee only a vocal Sh e wd , ffrli to them , ttflp'J, bpjp, 33?9, 
which is the case also in Hebrew, when the tone is shifted forward (§. 27, 3,o). 
But this pretonic vowel must not be regarded as if it had been adopted, per¬ 
haps in place of Sh e wa, on account of the tone on the following syllable; but 
it originally belongs to this place, and the circumstance of its standing before 
the tone-syllable only causes it to remain, whilst it is reduced to a vocal 
Shewa upon the- shifting forward of the tone. 
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e) In some other forms, as stptn^ ye-che-zequ' (they are strong ), SjiSB 
pd-dl«kha f (thy deed), shdrashi'm (roots ); comp, page 41, 

No. 2 and §. 28, 3. 

The first syllable in d*nnn, and similar forms, does 

not belong here, but to No. 6, below. 

4. There is also a slighter sort of open syllables, con¬ 
sisting of one consonant and a half-vowel (or vocal 8h e wd, 
§. 10, 1, 2), which may be called half-syllables or proclitic-syl¬ 
lables. They are so short, and so unfit to stand by them¬ 
selves, that they constantly lean on to the stronger syllable 
that follows, e. g. 'rib {cheek) l e -chi, rppiV? yil-m*-dhv!, 'bn (sick¬ 
ness) ch°li , iisb po-^lo 9 (his work). 

Rem. The modern grammarians do not regard this sort of 
syllable as being properly such, but always count it as part of 
the one immediately following [thus they regard 'rib as practically 
forming but one syllable l e chi , and not two l*-chi]. The half-vow- 
el is certainly not fit to serve as the final sound of a full syl¬ 
lable; and, according to the pronunciation handed down to us, 
this syllable with Sh«wa is obviously of a different sort from the 
open syllable with a full vowel (No. 3). But yet that half-vowel 
is in general but a shortening of an original full vowel, which 
is commonly still to be found in Arabic (e. g. "&n Ornament, 
Arab, chaly , now sounded chali ; kid , Arab, gady , sounded 
gadiy gedl\ Arab, yaqtulu ); and even the Jewish gramma¬ 

rians, from whom the vowels and accents came, have assigned to 
the union of a consonant with a half-vowel the value of a syl¬ 
lable, as appears from their using the MHhegh in such places 
(see §. 16, 2, h). 

5. The closed syllables, ending with one consonant, 
have necessarily, when without the tone, short vowels, both 
at the beginning and at the end of words 1 , as nribn queen, 
yiapn understanding, rrasn wisdom; and he turned back , dp*i_ 
and he set up, d£*i_ and he stood up. 

When with the tone, they may have a long-vowel just 
as well as a short, e. g. Din wise, din he was wise\ yet of 
the short vowels only P&'thdch and S e gh6l have strength 
enough to stand in such a tone-syllable 2 . Examples of long- 

1 There are some exceptions, when a word loses the tone through Maq- 
qeph , as rftEPdfjS) (k e thabh) Esth. iv. 8. 

2 See §. 9, 2. Short Chireq (i) occurs only in the particles DK and D5>, 
which, however, are often toneless, because followed by Maqqeph. 
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vowels in the final syllable, are w, hasp, in the pen- 
ultima, nsidp, v njidg. Examples of short vowels, Vdg, •tyn, 
angt, d§ip; in the penultima, nbdg, npHaa Prov. xxxi, 12. 

6. A peculiar sort of closed syllables are the sharpened , 
i. e. those which end with the same consonant with which 
the following syllable begins; as 'im-mi', ito kul-lo f . Like 
the other closed syllables, these have, when mthout the 
tone, short vowels, as in the examples just given, when 
with the tone, either short, as ted, tein, or long, as w, Sian. 

Sharpened syllables are wholly avoided at the end of words; 
see §. 20, 3, a. 

7. Closed syllables, ending with two consonants, occur 
only at the end of words, and have most naturally short 
vowels, as t-ftdg, yet sometimes also Sere , as ^3, yp*i f 
and Cholem , as dipp. But compare §. 10, 3. Most commonly 
this harshness is avoided by the use of a helping vowel 
(§. 28, 4). 


§• 27. 

CHANGES OF VOWELS, ESPECIALLY IN RESPECT TO 
QUANTITY. 

The changes which the Hebrew language has under¬ 
gone, with respect to its sounds, before arriving at the state 
in which we know it from the O. T. (see §. 2, 3), have also 
affected its vowel system, so that, for the better compre¬ 
hension of the vowel changes occurring in the O. T. lan¬ 
guage, it is of importance to go back to the corresponding 
states and relations of the language in that earlier period, 
and, at any rate, to compare that which is preserved in 
the Arabic. In general it is to be observed especially: — 

1) That the language has now in an open syllable 
often preserved only a half-vowel (vocal Sh e wa ), where ori¬ 
ginally a full, short vowel stood; this is the case in the 
second syllable of the noun, and the first of the verb, be¬ 
fore the tone, e. g. niasj (original form agaldt , waggon ; njps 
(original form Sadaqat), righteousness ; iiidg (Arab, qatalu ); 
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2) That vowels originally short have now, in the tone- 
syllable, as also in open syllables before the tone, passed 
over into tone-long vowels, d into d, i into e, u into o (see 
§. 9, No. 1, 2. No. 7 and No. 10, 3). These, again, either 
return to their original shortness, when the tone is shifted 
or made lighter, or they become still more shortened even 
to half-vowels (vocal Sh e wds ), at a greater distance from the 
tone, or are entirely dropped in consequence of a change 
in the relations of the syllables. E. g. ‘toe (Arab, matar) 
rain , in construction with a following genitive (in the con¬ 
struct state), pi. nhaip, constr . rrin-jp; sps> (Arab, aqib) heel , 
pi. a-»sp?, (Arab, ydktul ), pi. (Arab, yaktulu). 

The vowels, with the changes of which we are chiefly 
concerned here, are all the short ones, and as many of 
the long as owe their length simply to the tone and 
rhythm, viz. — 


The short vowels, 


The same lengthened by the tone, 


! — 6 ( Qdmes-chdtuph) 
T u 


— a 


{: 


e 

b 


To these add the half-vowels 
or Sh e was — , —, —, —, 
as extreme shortenings. 

Let the student compare here again what was said in §. 9, 
on the character and value of the several vowels; and in §. 25, 
on the immovable vowels. 


Agreeably to the principles of §. 26, the following 
changes occur: — 

1. A tone-long vowel is changed into the original or 
kindred short one, when a closed syllable loses the tone 
(§. 26, 5). Thus, when the tone is moved forwards, hand 
is * 1 * 1 , as rnrr-^ri hand of Jehovah; son, son of the king ; 

Vs a whole , djn-bs the whole-of-the-people; also when the tone 
is moved backwards, e. g. ftp*;, ■$?.!• So also, when 

an open syllable with a tone-long vowel becomes by in- 
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flection a closed one, e. g. book, ™y book ; ranp sanctu¬ 
ary, my sanctuary. In these cases §ere (e) passes over 
into GMreg (i) or S e ghol (e), Cholem (d) into Qdme$-chdtuph (6). 
But when a closed syllable* with a long vowel becomes a 
sharpened one, i. e. ending with a doubled consonant, Sore 
is changed back into Ghireg, and Cholem into Qibbus, as 
mother , ‘pa my mother ; ph statute, plur. t^pn, 

2. On the contrary, a short vowel is changed into a 
corresponding long one,— 

a) When a closed syllable, in which it stands, becomes 
an open one, i. e. when the word receives an ac¬ 
cession, beginning with a vowel, to which the final 
consonant of the closed syllable is attached, as ipp, 
i^ipp he has killed him ; ‘’niyo my mare from nwft, 

V) When a syllable, which should be sharpened by 
Ddghesh forte , has a guttural for its final consonant 
(see §. 22, 1), or stands at the end of a word (see 
§. 20, 3, a). 

c) When it meets with a feeble letter (according to 
§. 23, 1, 2; §. 24, 2), as asp for arc* he has found. 

d) When the syllable is in pause , i. e. is the tone-syl¬ 
lable of .the last word in a sentence or clause 
(§. 29, 4). 

3. When a word increases at the end, and the tone 
is at the same time shifted forward, all vowels (long and 
short) may, according to the division of syllables, either 
pass over into a half-vowel (vocal Sh e tod), or may even be 
entirely dropped , so that only the syllable-divider (silent 
Sh e wd ) supplies their place; e. g. the first is the case in 
(name) , pi. rmatf, which become (my name) and drriap 
(their names); the second in swa (blessing), constr. nana. Whe¬ 
ther the full vowel remains, or is changed into a half¬ 
vowel, or is altogether dropped (ot, tau3, ^pu:), and 
which of the two vowels disappears in two successive syl¬ 
lables, must be determined by the nature of the word; 
but in general it may be said, that in the inflection of 
nouns the first vowel is mostly shortened in this manner, 
while the second, when it stands immediately before the 
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tone-syllable (as a pretonic vowel), remains, as (dear) 
fern, ifqdrd'; in the inflection of verbs, the second, as 
-ip*; (he was dear), fem. rnp; yaq'ra! . Thus we have a half¬ 
vowel in place of— 

a) Qdmes and Sere in the first syllable (principally in 
the inflection of nouns), as ‘■c-j word, plur. d'na'n; Vm 
great, fem. fi5*ba; dpb heart, *£nb my heart; she will 
return, they (fem.) will return, 

h) The short or merely tone-long vowels a, e, o, in the 
last syllable, especially in the inflection of verbs, e. 
g. Vjp, fem. fibap qdt e ld'\ bap, plur. aAap qotfli'm ; bap 1 ? 
sibap*: yiqflu'- The S e ghol as a helping vowel is enti¬ 
rely rejected (becomes silent Sh e wa), e. g. tjb» (for 
^ba), ^ 3 ba. If there be no shifting of the tone, the 
vowel will remain notwithstanding the lengthening 
of the word, as *ttrirr T ; bp- 55 , nbp- 13 . 

Where the tone is advanced two places or syllables, 
both the vowels of a dissyllabic word may be shortened, 
so that the first becomes i and the second becomes Sh e wa. 
From w we have in the plur. a^w, and with a grave 
suffix [i. e. one that always has a strong accent] this be¬ 
comes afrnw their words (comp. §. 28, 1). On the shortening 
of a into i, see especially in Rem. 3, below. 

Some other vowel changes, chiefly also with respect 
to quantity, are exhibited in the following remarks: — 

Rem. 1. The diphthongal i 0 (from au), as also the 0 derived 
from the firm d (§. 9, 10, 2), is longer than H u\ and therefore, 
when the tone is moved forward, the former is often shortened 
into the latter: e. g. dipj, nitfipS, (see Paradigm M. Niph.); 
Diap flight, fem. n&np, with suff. pirra sweet, fem. njbina. 

The !| stands sometimes even in a sharpened syllable, Ps. 

cii. 5, at*© Jer. 31, 34, ip-in Ezek. xx. 18,‘Asp Judges 18,29. Near¬ 
ly the same relation exists between diphthongal e and long 
i; see examples in §. 75, 2. 

NB. On the contrary, si u is shortened intod, which in the 
tone-syllable appears as a tone-long 6 (Cholem), but on the 
removal of the tone it becomes again 6 (Qam2s -chdtuph), as asp* 
(he will rise), dp*! (jussive: let him rise), ap*1 (and he rose), 
see Parad. M. Qal. So also ^ becomes a tone-long Sere (e), 
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and in the absence of the tone, S*ghol (e), as D*^ (he will set 
up ), tig* (let him set up), Gp*l (and he set up); see Parad. M. 
Hiph'il. 

2 . From a Pa'thach (a) in a closed syllable, there arises a 
Seghol (e), through a further shortening or rather obscuring of 
the sound. This happens — 

a) Sometimes when the tone hastens on to the following syllable, as 

y° ur hand for GD^, ‘in'TSK (prop. n.) for ‘irray;; especially 
when a Daghesh forth is omitted in a letter which would regular¬ 
ly close a sharpened syllable, as Ex. xxxiii. 3, for 

1 destroy thee , iagTrrj Ezekiel for iajpJCF, whom God strengthens. 

h) This is more regularly the case, when Daghesh forte is omitted 
in a guttural that has a Qames under it. Thus always H— for 
n— (n—) e. g. *nnx his brothers for from G^HK; fimii the 
vision; W3 false for U31J5, and so always with n. With fi and 
5 the S e gho f l is used only where a greater shortening is required 
t>n account of the distance of the tone; hence, for G^fiii 

7 • ▼ V • ▼ - 

the mountains , but Tnn the mountain; *p3?n the misdeed , but 
GSii the people. Before k and 1 , where a short sharpened vowel 
cannot so easily stand (§. 22 , 1), Qames is constantly used, as 
rVCXr, the fathers , ttS&nij the head , the firmament. (As an 

exception we find mountain-ward). Comp, also the interro¬ 
gative n (n, n) §. 106 , 4. 

c) In syllables properly ending with two consonants, e. g. the original 
form S &5 (also in Arabic pronounced kalb, but now kelb), for 
which we get, first, aba, and then with a helping S«gh6l($. 28,4) 
bil (jussive in Htph c il from nbft), then b:P, and finally 

3. In a closed (and sharpened) syllable, which loses the tone, 

a is at times attenuated into t, e. g., GDG'n your blood , for QDG1; 
to his measure , for to; ‘W?*; I have begotten , I have 

begotten thee 1 2 . Comp, above, GSTnG'n. 

4. The S e ghol arises, not only in the cases given above, in 
Rem. 1 and 2 , but also — 

o) From the obscuring of d (Qamhf) at the end of a word (comp. 
Roma , French Rome; Arab. read khalife ), as fro and rra 

what? (§. 37, l,c). See similar examples in Ps. xx. 4; Is. lix. 5; 
Zech. ix. 5. 

b) Even from the obscuring of w, as GPiK (you) from the original 
°attum (Arab, i dntum ), see §. 32, Rem. 5 and 7; G (to them) 


1 So the LXX also write by MeX/taedix. 

2 Analogous to this attenuating of a, into », is the Latin tango , attingo; 
laxus , prolixus ; and to that of a into e (in Rem. 2), the Latin carpo , decerpo; 
spar go , conspergo. 
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from the original (also Arab.) lahum. Comp. §. 8, Third Class of 
Vowels, p. 32. 

5. Among the half-vowels (—) is shorter and lighter than (—) 
and the group ^ an (T7)> e - g- Edom , ‘’pnx Edomite; 

rrafc< truth , his truth; dbsjD hidden , plur. ffrobiji; ‘’rnisn; 
^ 35 * 7 '. • 

§. 28. 

RISE OF NEW VOWELS AND SYLLABLES. 

1. When a word begins with a half-syllable (§. 26, 4), 

i. e. with a consonant which has a half-vowel (vocal Sh e wa), 
and there comes another half-syllable before it, then this 
latter receives, instead of the Sh e w&, an ordinary short 
vowel, which is regularly i (Chireq), but with gutturals a 
(Pathach); e. g. bap (to fall) n e phol , with the preposition a, 
not bbpa h e n e phol , but bbpa Un e phol ; so also bbp3 kWphol for 
bbpa; -nab for fruit for -nab; mvrja, whence mm (according 
to §. 24, 1) for rrjarja; {num parum est?) ha-m eC at for 

laaaq h a m e at. At times another division of syllables takes 
place, so that the second consonant gives up its half-vowel 
and forms a closed syllable with the first, as bbpb lln-pol 
Num. xiv. 3, nata Jer. xvii. 2. 

A similar process occurs in the body of a word, as 
rish e phe and rishpe , •’IHJK from yet here the initial 

vowel comes immediately from a full vowel, and is more like 
the i in WTna^ (§. 27, 3). 

In Syriac, the usual vowel here is d (e), even in the absence 
of gutturals; in Chaldee it is the same as in Hebrew; the Arabic 
has mostly a firm short vowel for the vocal Shewa. 

2. When the second of the two consonants is a gut¬ 
tural with composite Sh'wa , then the first takes, instead of 
the simple Sh e wa, the short vowel with which the other 
is compounded, so that we obtain the groups -7-^-, 

e *g- ‘I#**? how, rob for to serve, bbgb for to eat , *4nb for 
sickness , for *1#*©, wi, bb«b, ibnb. The new vowel has Me- 
thegh , according to §. 16, 2, a. 

3. When the first Sh e wa is composite, and comes to 
stand after an open syllable with a short vowel, then it 
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is changed into the short vowel with which it is com¬ 
pounded, e. g. Jrra?* yd- am'-dhu’ for they will stand, 
n&-heph e -khu for *d ttifc they have turned themselves, pd- € dl e -khd f 
(thy work). Comp. §. 26, 3, e. 

4. At the end of words, syllables occur which close 
with two consonants (§. 10, 3, §. 26, 7); yet only when 
the last of these is a consonant of strong sound, a, p,‘ or 
an aspirate with its hard sound (tenuis), viz., a, *r, n l , 
e. g. taw*:, let him turn aside, and he caused to drink , 

thou (fern) hast killed, and he wept, w let him rule , su5^_ 
and he took captive. This harsh combination of letters is, 
however, avoided in general by supplying between the 
two consonants a helping-vowel, which is mostly S e ghdl, but 
Pd'thdch under gutturals 2 , and Chireq after % e. g. b$i and 
he revealed for b^i_; w*jj5 sanctuary for tthg; bn5 stream for 
nnSitf 1 for nn^3 thou f. hast sent ; mb house for ma. These hel- 
ping-vowels have not the tone, and they are dropped when¬ 
ever the word increases at the end, as nrni house-ward. 

These helping-vowels have inappropriately been called furtive, 
a term which should be restricted to the Pathach sounded be¬ 
fore a final guttural, according to §. 22, 2, b. 

5. Full vowels rise out of half-vowels also by reason 
of the Pause ; see §. 29, 4. 


1 There is hardly an instance of a similar use of } und t), which would 

in that case likewise require Daghesh. The use of in Prov. xxx. 6 (shor¬ 

tened from Cjbin) is the only exception, and in some MSS the has not 
Daghesh. 

2 With the exception, however, of the K, as wild ass, Klin fresh 

grass. On account of the feeble sound of the fit, the helping vowel may also 
be omitted, as &C3H sin, 20$ valley. 

8 In this form (§. 65, 2) Daghesh lene remains in the final Taw just as 
if no vowel preceded (§. 22, 2), in order to indicate that the helping Pathach 
has a very short sound, and at the same time to suggest as the ori¬ 

ginal form. (Accordingly Hfipb thou hast taken is distinguished also in pro¬ 
nunciation from rttTjbi for to take.) The false epithet furtive given to this 
helping-vowel, in connection with the notion that such a vowel must be sound¬ 
ed before the consonant, caused the decided mistake, which long had its de¬ 
fenders, viz., that should be read shalaacht ; although such words as 

mg, bna were always correctly sounded shachdth, ndchal not naachl. Quite 
analogous is ‘HIT; ylchad in Job. iii, 6 (from iTTTl to rejoice, see §.75, Rem. 3, d). 
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§. 29. 

OF THE TONE AND ITS CHANGES; AND OF THE PAUSE. 

1 . The principal tone, indicated by the accent (§. 15, 
2 ), rests on the final syllable of most words, e. g. £>sg, 

■na'n, Gpbsp, 5bsg, fnnp (and as the last four examples show, 
even on additions to the root); less frequently on the pen- 
ultima, as in nW? night , fibap, tap, srajb. 

Connected with the principal tone is Methegh, a kind 
of secondary accent (§. 16, 2 ). SmaU words which are 
united by Maqqeph with the following one, are destitute 
of the tone (§. 16, 1 ). 

It is not necessary here to single out the words accented on 
the penultima (voces penacutce) ; for the sake, however, of calling 
attention to these words, they are chiefly marked in this book 
with put over the tone-syllable. 

In Arabic the tone is more on the penultima, and even on 
the antepenultima. The Syrians also accent mostly the penultima; 
and the Hebrew is pronounced thus, contrary to the accents, by 
the German and Polish Jews, e. g. SOS fpibsoa breshis boro . 

2 . The original tone of a word frequently shifts its 
place on account of changes in the word itself, or in its 
relation to other words. If the word is increased at the 
end 1 , the tone is thrown forward (descendit) one or two syl¬ 
lables, according to the length of the addition, as w word , 

words , Dj'nn'q your words; unp sanctuary , sanctuaries; 

nbsg, wibap. For the effect of this in the shortening of 
the vowels, see 

3. On the contrary, the original tone is shifted from 
the final syllable to the penultima (ascendit) — 

o) When the syllable •! (§. 49, 2) is prefixed to certain 
forms of the Imperfect, as he will say , -nyaPi and 
he said ; he will go, ^*1 and he went. 

V) When a monosyllabic word, or one with the tone on 
the penultima follows, in order to avoid the concur- 

1 In one case (see §. 44, Rem. 5, b ) the tone seems to be thrown for¬ 
ward in consequence of an accession at the beginning of the word. 
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rence of two tone-syllables 1 ; e. g. aViri beating the 
anvil , Is. xli. 7, for d?s d?in; Gen. i. 5; iii. 19; iv. 17; 
Job. iii. 3; xxii. 28; Ps. v. 11; xxi. 2. 

c) In pause. See No.. 4, below. 

The meeting of two tone-syllables (letter b) is avoided in 
another way, viz., by writing the words with Mdqqeph between 
them, in which case the first wholly loses the tone, as 
The mode given above (letter b) is adopted whenever the penul- 
tima is an open syllable with a long-vowel. Compare §. 47, 
Rem. 1; §. 51, Rem. 3; §. 52, Rem. 2. 

4. Very essential changes of the tone, and conse¬ 
quently of the vowels, are effected by the Pause. By this 
term is meant the strong accentuation of the tone-syllable 
of the word, which closes a verse or clause of a verse, 
where a great distinctive accent stands, as The 

changes are as follows:— 

a) When the syllable in pause has a short vowel, it be- 
comes long; as bgg; two; rtep, bVjj; ngjb (orig. 
form -npp) conspiracy , ‘npg 2 Ki. xi. 14; y*n§, yng Jer. 
xxii. 29. 

b) When a final tone-syllable is preceded by a half-syl¬ 
lable (see §. 26, 4), the vocal Sh e wa of the latter gives 
place to a full vowel; a more fitting position being 

* thus secured for the tone, which is moved from the 
last syllable to the new penultima; e. g. r&pg (qat e la f ) y 
in pause r&gg (qataHa) ; siwp# (sMm e 'u), rw&g, nabo; 

iibbp\ The vowel selected is always that which had 
been dropped from the same syllable, in consequence 
of the lengthening of the word 2 . Moreover, a Chdteph 
gives place to the analogous long-vowel, as J, 15K; 
ibn, sickness ; and the simple vocal Sh e wd, in certain 
forms, becomes an accented S e gh6l (£), e. g. in 

pause *W; idp (orig. form Arab, sdby 8 ), in pause 

I 1 Even the prose of the Hebrews proceeds, according to the accentuation, 
in a kind of Iambic rhythm. That the authors of the system intended to se¬ 
cure this object is evident, particularly from the application of M&thegh. 

2 Such a pause-syllable is sometimes strengthened further by doubling the 
following consonant, §. 20, 2, c. 

8 This Arab, word saby is monosyllabic, the y having its consonant force 
and not the sound of ». — TV. 
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c) This tendency to place the tone on the penultima in 
pause shows itself, moreover, in several words which 
then regularly move back the tone, as ‘5?bK 
thou , nnx; wow, iing; and in special cases, like Asd 

Ps. xxxvii. 20, for As, and also Job vi. 3, for sisi, 

7 |T 7 IT 7 I T 7 

from nsi. 

T ▼ 

The rule given under letter a relates mainly to Pa'thach 
and Segho'l , when sprung from it. S e gho'l is, however, strong 
enough to be retained in pause , as , and specially. when the 
syllable closes with Daghesh forte , as, ifiSop 1 ’. 

Pa'thach is sometimes chosen in place of S®gho'l, as in 

pause lodge not , in pause Judg. xix. 20. 

Pa'thach even takes the place of Sere in pause; e. g. nttSh bring 
back , for 3OT Is. xlii. 22, although more usually the Sere re¬ 
mains ; and, on the other hand, P&'thach occurs also even when the 
word is not in pause ; e. g. ‘Tnn for "Titn Lam. iii. 48. 

Several other changes occasioned by the pause will be noticed 
farther on, when treating upon the inflections of verbs and nouns. 


6 
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§. 30. 

OF THE STEM-WORDS AND ROOTS (BILITERALS, TRI- ' 
LITERALS, QUADRILITERALS). 

1 . The stem-words of the Hebrew and of the other 
Semitic languages have this peculiarity, that by far the 
most of them consist of three consonants , on which the 
meaning essentially depends, while its various modifications 
are expressed by changes in the vowels, e. g. cm he was 
red , dHa red, tnx man (prop, red one). Such a stem-word may 
be indifferently either a verb or a noun, and usually the 
language exhibits both together, as yyt he has sown , ynt 
seed ; d$n urise; ddH he was wise. Yet it is customary and 
of practical utility for the beginner to consider the third 
pers. sing . mas . of the Perf in Qal, i. e. one of the most sim¬ 
ple forms of the verb, as the stem-word, and the other 
forms of both the verb and the noun [both substantive 
and adjective], together with most of the particles, as de¬ 
rived from it, e. g. he teas righteous , pni righteousness, 
p**tt righteous , etc. Sometimes the language, as handed 
down to us, exhibits only the verbal stem, without so 
simple a form for the cognate noun, as bpd to stone , pr ?5 to 
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bray ; and occasionally the noun is found without the 
corresponding verb-stem, e. g. nai south, rsin nine. Yet it 
must be supposed that the language, as spoken, often 
had the forms now wanting. 

Rem. 1. The Jewish grammarians call the stem-word, i. e. 
the 3 pers. sing. mas. of the Perf. in Qdl, the root , UD'niW, for 
which the Latin term radix is often used; and hence the three 
consonants of the stem are called radical letters , in contradi¬ 
stinction from the servile letters (viz. a, n, ft, 1 # *», d, b, », 5, n, 
forming the mnemonic expression zby\ s-oa •jn'W Ethan, Moses 
and Caleb), which are added in the derivation and inflection of 
words. We, however, employ the term root in a different sense, 
as explained here, in No. 2. 

2. Many etymologists give the name root to the three stem- 
consonants, viewed as vowelless and unpronounceable, from 
which the stems for both the verbs and the nouns are developed, 
as in the vegetable kingdom (from which the figurative ex¬ 
pression is taken) the stems grow out of the concealed root. 
Thus for example — 

Root: (to reign). 

Verb-stem: •qla he has reigned. Noun-stem: king. 

This supposition of an unpronounceable root is, however, an 
abstraction too remote from the actual state of the language; 
and it is better, at least for the historical mode of treatment, to 
consider the concrete verb [3 pers. sing. mas. Perf. Qal\ as the 
stem-word. 

3. These triliteral stems now generally form two syllables, 

as But among them are reckoned also such as have for 

their middle letter a 1, and by contraction (§. 24, 2, c) become 
one syllable, e. g. d£ for Wjj; but the Original forms were doubt¬ 
less trisyllabic, as qatala (as still in Arab.); qawama (already 
disyllabic in Arab. qama). 

2 . The use of three consonants in the stems of the 
verbs and nouns is so prevalent a law in the Semitic 
languages, that we must regard it as a characteristic pe¬ 
culiarity of this family. Even such monosyllabic nouns ‘ as 
might be deemed originally monosyllables (biliteral roots), 
since they express the first, simplest, and commonest ideas, 
as na father, da mother , nx brother , come under this law; 
thus, we have my mother , as if derived from d^a. 

6 * 
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Yet, on the other hand, stems with three consonants 
( triliteral roots ) may be reduced to two consonants, which, 
with a vowel uttered between them form a sort of root - 
syllable, from which again several triliteral stems with 
the same meaning have sprung up. Such root-syllables 
are called primary or biliteral roots. They are very easily 
distinguished when the stem has a feeble consonant, or the 
same consonant in the second and third place. Thus, the 
stems T^, rpV have all the meaning of to beat and 
to break in pieces , and the two stronger letters ^ dakh [comp. 
Eng. thwack ] constitute the monosyllabic root. The third 
stem-consonant may also be strong. To such a monosyl¬ 
labic root there often belongs a whole series of triliteral 
stems, which have two radical letters and the fundamen¬ 
tal idea in common. 

Only a few examples of this sort: — 

From the root yp, which imitates the sound of hewing , are 
derived immediately ysp, nsp to cut off; then dSp, SSp, TSp, 
with the kindred significations to shear, to mow, and metaph. to 
decide, to judge (hence ysp Arab, qddhi, a judge). Related to 
this is the syllable I23p, Dp, from which is derived dpp to cut 
into; dt3p to sharpen; niap to pare. With a lingual instead of 
the sibilant Dp, Ip; hence ddp to cut down, to destroy; bap to 
cut down, to kill; pp to cut off, to shorten; tpp to tear off; 
to pluck off; Tip to cut asunder, to split. A softer form of this 
radical syllable is dd; hence ddd to cut off, to shear off; dda Syr. 
to sacrifice, to slay for sacrifice. Still softer are n and ia; hence 
m to mow, to shear; nta to hew stones; dta, 3T3 l bta, nta to hew 
off, to cut off, to eat off, to graze; and so Tia to cut, ana to 
cut off; compare also nia, pia, With the change of the palatal 
for the guttural sound dsn, ddp to hew stones or wood , ysn, 
nsn to split, divide, yn arrow Tin to sharpen , tnrt 

arrow, lightning, also fitn to see (Lat. cernere, Germ. untersc7iet- 
den), and others. 

The syllable dn expresses the humming sound made with 
the mouth closed (juiuu ); hence npn, dna (dXj), Arab, diron to 
hum, to buzz. To these add dnd to be dumb; dm to become 
mute, to be astonished. 

The root-syllable dd, of which both letters have a thrilling 


1 These stems are probably akin also to ‘rpl =a *11 ; comp. 123 * 11 , — Tr. 
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sound, means to tremble , in the stem-words ‘id'n, te"!, na*“>, ©an: 
then it is expressive of what causes thrilling motion or agitation, 
as thunder (D5l), the act of shattering or breaking in pieces 
(ssn, rs-i). 

See also what is said about the root-syllables da with the idea 
of elevation, curving upward (gibbous)', SB to break; 2?^, nb to 
lick, to sip up, under the articles dda, SSB, in Gesenius’s 
Lexicon. 

From further consideration of this subject, the following 
observations occur: — 

a) These roots are mere abstractions from stems in actual use, and 
are themselves not in use. They merely represent the hidden 
germs (semina) of the stems which appear in the language. Yet 
the latter have, now and then, so short a form, that they exhibit 
only the elements of the root itself, as din perfectus fuit, bp 
light. 

b) Many of these monosyllabic roots are imitations of natural sounds, 
and sometimes coincide with like-meaning roots of the Indo- 
Germanic stock (§.1,4); e. g. pBFl [comp. Eng. tap, thump, dump], 
xtintta (zvnfo), KB^ t Qantu) (§d(p(o) \ pbd , xoXdnzco. 

c) The stems with hard, strong consonants are to be regarded, 
according to the general progress of language (§. 6, 4), as the 
oldest, while the feebler and softer consonants distinguish forms 
of a later period, which consequently are more frequently used 
for the derivative and metaphorical significations; e. g. n*np and 
riba to be smooth , to be shorn, to be bald; and even to be 
bare. Sometimes the harder or softer sound is essential to the 
imitative character of the word, as bba to roll (spoken of a ball, 
of the rolling of waves), but ‘Tna more for a rough sound, as made 
in the act of scraping = gcc(q(d, gvqo), verro; d^n to cut stones 
or wood, requires a stronger sound than Tta to cut grass, to mow. 

d) It appears also that those consonants, which resemble each other 
in strength or feebleness, are commonly associated in the for¬ 
mation of root-syllables, as yp, dd, ta, ^a (never ys, “pa, da, tp); 
■pB, Td (seldom ts); dp, na (not da). Scarcely ever are the first 
two radicals the same (iTYn) or very similar (blitf). On the con¬ 
trary, the last two are very often the same (§.*67) 2 . 

e) The tendency to substitute smooth for harsh sounds (see letter c) 

1 Compare Welsh rhdff = G. Reif = E. rope = ribbon. — Tr. 

2 Letters which are not found associated as radicals are called incompa¬ 

tible. They are chiefly such as too strongly resemble each other, as ap, pa, 
C)d, dB. Some letters, however, have been falsely considered incompatible, as 
h, 1, which are found associated, e. g. in and V}n, from the harsh¬ 
er forms Comp, ygcmtoq along with yQttpdrjy, oxzuj along with 

oydooq, and much that is analogous in Sanskrit. 
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is sometimes so great, that l, n, r, especially when used as middle 
stem-letters, are even softened to vowels, as , nn to tread 
down, to thresh) ybx, yx (comp. D3a<) to press, and many others. 
Comp, salvare, French sauver; calidus , Ital. caldo , in Naples 
caudo, French chaud; falsus, It. falso, in Calabria fauzu, French 
faux; and the pronunciation of the English words talk, walk. 
Comp. §. 19, 5, Rem. 

f) Often, however, the three stem-letters must all be regarded as 
original, since all are necessary to make the sound of the word 
expressive of the sense, e. g. rjsn, pan, p3a to be narrow, to 
afflict, ftyx™, ango [= anguish = Welsh yng , angau ]; tpjn to 
tread; tna figipw, fremo [Welsh brefu, Ger. brummen ], to make 
a humming sound (to buzz, hence to spin), etc. 

A fuller developement of this active change in the primitive 
elements of the language belongs to the Lexicon. 

3. To a secondary developement (or later stage) of 
the language belong stem-words of four, and, in the case 
of nouns, even of five, consonants. These are, however, 
comparatively far less frequent in Hebrew than in its 
sister dialects 1 . This extension of the form is effected in 
two ways: a) by adding a fourth stem-letter; b) by com¬ 
bining into one word two triliteral stems, by which pro¬ 
cess even quinqueliterals are formed. Such lengthened forms 
as arise from the mere repetition of one or two of the 
three stem-letters, as bap, babap; nap, dpnp, are not re¬ 
garded as quadriliteral, but as variations in the so-called 
conjugation forms (§. 55). So likewise the few words which 
are formed by prefixing izj, as npnbiij flame, from nnV, Aram, 
conj. Shdph c el nn b£. 

Rem. on a). Some forms are made by the insertion parti¬ 
cularly of l and r between the first and second radicals; as DD3, 
ddps to shear off, to eat off; == ddra sceptre; pat to glow , 

iippbt hot wind (the form with i very frequent in Syr.) 2 . This 
mode of formation is analogous with Pi c el, and in Aramaean the 
two forms exist together, as baa, bspa. In Latin there is a cor¬ 
responding strengthening of the stem; as findo, scindo, tundo, 
jungo (in Sanskr., Class VII.) from fid, scid (axed aw) [=Eng. 
scatter ], tud [= Eng. thud], jug [— Eng. yoke = Welsh iau]. 
Additions are also made at the end, principally of l and n; as 
Dpia axe, from na to cut [comp, graze]; bdps orchard, from 

1 These forms are especially frequent in Etliiopic. 

2 By the insertion of l we prob. get xoXnoq = gulf = dh = ph.— Tr. 
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tns; feda flower-cup, from cup; from to tremble, to hop, 
bsnn to hobble (the final l having perhaps a diminutive force, 
as in many languages). 

Rem. on 6). In the composition of triliterals, it generally 
happens that letters common to them both are written but once 
in the compound form, as SWBS frog, perhaps prop, marsh- 
hopper, from "IBS to hop, and Arab. dKdd a marsh; tran¬ 

quil, from Jib’d to be quiet and ‘jSfcjttd to be at rest; or a feeble 
letter is cast away, as C]bd5 bat, from bd 3 > dark and tg flying. 
Still bolder amalgamations of words occur, as ipdba (o deiva) 
Dan. viii. 13, from *^bbfc$ ijbe. 

It should be remarked that quadriliterals may be shortened 
again into triliterals; e. g. from b^n (hobble, see above), bin with 
the same signification; hence Jibuti partridge (from its hobbling, 
limping gait); chain for from dOTd. 

4 . To an earlier stage of the language, on the con¬ 
trary, belong the pronouns (§§. 32 — 37) and some particles, 
especially interjections (§. 105, 1), which, as a more ancient 
and crude deposit of the language, have not attained to the 
model of the triliteral stems, and follow peculiar and freer 
laws of inflection 1 . Most of the particles, however, are 
either derived from nouns or resemble them in inflection, 
although their form is often very much shortened on account 
of their enclitic nature, and their origin can no longer be 
known. See §§.99 — 105. 


§. 31. 

OF GRAMMATICAL STRUCTURE. 

1 . The formation of the parts of speech from the roots, 
and their inflection, are effected in two ways: a) internally 
by changes in the stem itself, particularly in its vowels; 
V) externally by the addition of formative syllables. A 
third method, viz., the use of several separate words in place 
of inflection (as in expressing the comparative degree and 

1 Comp. HupfelcPs System der semitischen Demonstrativbildung und der 
damit zusammenhangenden Pronominal- und Partikelnbildung, in der Zeitschrift 
fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes, Bd. II. S. 124 ff. 427 ff. 
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several relations of case), belongs rather to the syntax 
than to that part of grammar which treats of forms. 

The second mode of forming words, viz., by agglutination, 
which is exemplified in the Egyptian, appears on the whole to 
be the more ancient of the two. Yet other languages, and parti¬ 
cularly the Semitic, had early recourse also to the first mode, viz., 
internal modification of the stem, and in the period of their 
youthful vigour developed a strong tendency to follow this pro¬ 
cess; but in their later periods this tendency continually dimi¬ 
nished in force, so that it became necessary to use syntactical 
circumlocution. — This is exemplified in the Greek (including the 
modern), and in the Latin with its corrupt branches (called the 
Romance dialects). The formation of words by agglutination is 
prevalent in ancient and modern Egyptian; that by internal mo¬ 
dification, in Sanskrit and Greek. The Chinese is almost entirely 
destitute of grammatical structure, and supplies its place by syn¬ 
tactical methods. 

2 . Both methods of formation and inflection are found 
together in Hebrew. That which is effected by vowel 
changes exhibits considerable variety (bap, bap, bap; bap 
bap). We have an example of the other method in bapnn, 
and of both in the same word in baprn, Inflection by the 
addition of formative syllables occurs, as in almost * all 
languages, in the formation of the persons of the verb, 
where also the import of these annexed syllables is still, 
for the most part, perfectly clear (see §§.44, 47); moreover, 
it occurs in the distinction of gender and number in the 
verb and the noun. Of case-endings, on the contrary, there 
appear in Hebrew only imperfect traces [§. 90]. 
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CHAPTER L 

OF THE PEON O U N. 


§. 32. 

OF THE PERSONAL OR SEPARATE PRONOUN. 


1. The personal pronoun (as well as the pronouns ge¬ 
nerally) belongs to the oldest and simplest component 
parts of the language (§. 30. 4): and therefore it here 
claims our first attention, because it lies at the foundation 
of the inflection of the verb (§§. 44, 47). 

2. The separate and primary forms of the personal 
pronoun, which express the nominative, are the following:— 


Singular . 

1. com. *£ 55 $, in pause j 
* in pause j 

a l/. tig prop. *m) J 

he (it) 
she (it) 


„ fm. acift 
*1 / 


Plural . 

1. com. «njg, in pause sana&O 
0 fm. nm \ 

\f- r 

„ fm. es-;, naft 

I/, w.ryT 


Jtheg 


The forms included in parentheses seldom occur. A 
complete view of these pronouns, with their shortened 
forms (suffixes ), is given in Paradigm A at the beginning 
of this Grammar. 


REMARKS. 

I. First Person . 

1. The form is less frequent than The former is found 
in the Phoenician and Assyrian, but in no other kindred dialect 1 ; 


1 In Phoenician it is written -pX, without the ending 17 , and spoken 
somewhat like ’anekh (Plauti Poenulus, v. 2, 35, Gesenii Mon* Phoenicia, pp. 
376, 437); in Assyrian it is anahu. A trace of this form is found in the 
Ethiopic qatalku (/ have killed). In ancient Egyptian, ANK, Coptic anok. 
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from the latter are formed the suffixes (§. 33). In the Talmud 
■'pbtf has almost entirely disappeared. 

2. The formation of the plural in this and the other persons, 
though analogous with that of verbs and nouns, exhibits (as also 
in the pronoun of other languages) much that is free and irregu¬ 
lar. The plural tonix is manifestly formed from "DDX (with the 
exchange of D for n) by the addition of * 13 $. The short form tox, 
which resembles the suffix, occurs only in Jer. xlii. 6 (K*thibh). 
The form tons is found only 6 or 7 times; e. g. Gen. xlii. 11; Num. 
xxxii. 32. (in the Talmud alone appears, in Arab, nachnu). 

3. The first person only is always of the common gender , be¬ 
cause one that is present speaking needs not the distinction of 
gender, as does the second person addressed (in Greek, Latin, and 
German, the distinction is omitted here also), and as the third 
person spoken of does still more (but see Rem. 6). 

II. Second Person . 

4. The forms iiriK, PiK, DFiK, 'JPW:, are contracted from HPiSX, etc., 
and the kindred dialects have still the n before the h, Arab. 
’ anta , f. 'anti thou, plur. * antum , f. * antunna ye. The essential 
syllable is nn ta , and on it the meaning thou depends (see 
§.44,1); the an prefixed is demonstrative, and gives more support 
to the form, nx without n occurs only five times, e. g. Ps. vi. 4, 
and each time as K e thibh with the Q e ri nnx, As the vowels 
of the text belong to the Q«ri (§. 17), the reading of the K'thibh 
may have been riK, as an abbreviation from Jinx; as in Num. 
xi. 15; Deut. v. 24. 

The feminine form was originally pronounced (with the 
feminine termination probably from she , properly thou 
she ; compare §. 47, 2), as in Syriac, Arabic, and Ethiopic. 

This form is still found in seven instances (e. g. Judg. xvii. 2, 1 
Kings xiv. 2). Some forms in the inflection of the verb are 
derived from it (see §. 44, Rem. 4, §. 59,1, c). The final i sound, 
however, was gradually given up (in Syriac also it was at length 
only written, not pronounced), and the *n therefore dropped, so 
that the Jewish critics, even in those seven passages, place in the 
Q e ri theSh«wa of which stands in the punctuation of the text 
§• 17). The same final * appears, moreover, in the rare forms 
of the suffix, ^p—, (§. 58). 

5. The plurals dna<, ‘jinx, are blunted forms (comp. §. 27, 
Rem. 4, b) of D-IFlJS; (Arab. 5 antum , ChaL ‘jilFitf, a form which lies 
at the foundation of some verbal inflections, §.59, 1, d ), and *ptng 
or (Arab, 'antunna, Chald. •prttf) the full final vowel giving 
place to the obscure sound of e, as in the third person. is 
anal Xsyofxevov , being found only once (Ezek. xxxxiv. 31, where 
another reading is itnx), and rcm (for which MSS have also 
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nsfra) occurs only four times, viz., in Gen. xxxi. 6; Ezek. xiii. 11, 
20; xxxiv. 17. On the ending ft—, see No. 7 below. 

III. Third Person. 

6. At the end of awn hu and awi hi , the X seems to be only an 
orthographic finish for the long open syllable, as in fcC'pS, 
(§. 23, 3, Rem. 3), yet the writing with a is constant here, and 
tfifi becomes *in (but aril becomes ft). only as a toneless suffix 
(§. 33, 1). In Arab, they write 1ft and ‘’ft but speak huwa , hua, 
hu , and hixja , hia , hi , but in pause also ftlft huwah and fftft 
hiyah . 

The masculine fcttft is of common gender in the Pentateuch, 
in which it is used also for she (see §. 2, 3, Rem.) But the 
punctators, whenever it stands for aoft, give it the pointing aift, 
and require it to be read sw? (comp. §. 17). We ought, however, 
to sound it rather according to the old reading Mfi. 

7. The plural forms dft and *jft are derived from fcWft and 
&?^ft in the same manner as dftK from ftftK. In Arab., where 
they are sounded hum, hunna , the obscure vowel-sound is retained, 
for which Segho'l stands also in the suffixes dft and *jft (comp. 
§. 27, Rem. 4, b). The ft— in both forms (ftdii, ftsfr) is of de¬ 
monstrative nature, but without observable effect on the sense. 
In Chald. (*)Tsft, idft), Arab, humu , and Ethiop. (homit) there is 
an 6 or u appended, which appears in Hebrew in the poetical 
forms id, itt~, Id-r (§. 58, 3, Rem. 1). 

8. The pronouns of the third person &wn, aoft, dft, *jft, re¬ 
fer to things as well as persons. On their demonstrative meaning 
see §. 122, 1. 


§. 33. 

THE SUFFIX PRONOUN. 

1 . The full forms of the personal pronoun (the separate 
pronouns ), as given in the foregoing section, express only 
the nominative 1 : the accusative and genitive, on the con¬ 
trary, are expressed mostly by shorter forms (or fragments) 
of them which are joined to the end of verbs, nouns, and 
particles (suffix pronouns , or usually suffixes) ; e. g. ift (without 
accent) and i him and his (from win he), thus imrhVjp 1 have 
hilled him , innh^p or (with dhu contracted to 6) inbdp thou 
hast hilled him , sihfrid and ioid his horse. 

The same method occurs in all other Semitic tongues, as also 
in the Egyptian, Persian, Finn, Tartar and others; but in Greek, 
1 See an exception in §. 121, 3. 
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Latin and German, we find only slight traces of it, as nattjg t uov 
for narrjQ fyov, Lat. eccum in Plautus for ecce eum , Germ, er 
gab’s for er gab es (comp, colloquial English let’s for let us, on’t 
for on it, makes’m for makes them). 

2 . As to tbe cases which these suffixes indicate, let it 
be remarked that — 

a) When joined to verbs, they denote the accusative (but 

comp. §. 121, 4), I have killed him. 

b) When joined to substantives, they denote the genitive 
(like naziqQ [iov , pater ejus ), and then serve as possessive 
pronouns, as ( abh-i) my father ; iwo his horse (an¬ 
swering to the Latin equus ejus or equus suus, comp. 
§ . !24, l,b). 

c) When joined to particles, they denote either the geni¬ 
tive or the accusative, according as the particle invol¬ 
ves the meaning of a noun or a verb, e. g. (prop. 
my vicinity) with me, like Lat. mea causa, on the con¬ 
trary behold me, Lat. ecce me. 

d) The Lat. dative and ablative of the pronoun are ex¬ 
pressed by combining with the suffixes the prepo¬ 
sitions, that are signs of these cases (£ to sign of the da¬ 
tive, a in, *jp from, §. 102), as ft to him (Lat. ei and 
sibi), is in him, ‘pp from me. 

3. The suffixes of the 2d person (t|— etc.) are formed 
with the k sound, to distinguish the oblique cases from the 
nominative intis 1 thou. — But compare Ethiopic qatalka (thou 
hast killed) = Heb. tftsp. 

4. The suffix of the verb (the accusative), and the suf¬ 
fix of the noun (the genitive), are mostly the same in form, 
but sometimes they differ, e. g. me, my. 

The Paradigm A at the beginning of this Grammar, gives a 
view of all the forms of the pronoun , both separate and suffix ; 

1 That a palatal ( k ) and lingual ( [t ) are liable to be exchanged, is mani¬ 
fest from tbe speech of young children, who frequently confound them, as 
liklde for little. Obvious instances of this exchange are found in many lan¬ 
guages, as Gr. dWw = xa(a), Gr. t(g = Aeo\. x(g, Lat. quis, and in the He¬ 
brew itself = ilptti to drink. There is thus a strong presumption that 
the pronoun of the second person in the Semitic languages must have had two 
forms, one with k and the other with t , as fiSK and ilFlIS;, DS$ and dp&L — Tr. 
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fuller explanations about the suffix to the verb and the mode 
of attaching it to the verb will be found in §§. 58 — 61, about 
the suffix to the noun in §.91, about prepositions with suffixes 
in §. 103, about adverbs with suff. in §. 100, 5. 


§• 34. 

THE DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUN. 

Sing, m. m 1 l Tlur. cow. fiix (rarely i$) 

/. nab (n't, it) J thiS ' these. 

The ‘feminine form nxt is for nxt (from XT=fit and the fe¬ 
minine ending n, see §. 80), and the forms it, ht, which are both 
of rare occurrence, come from nxt by dropping n. ix and nil* 
(akin to the Arabic article ix, see §. 35, Rem. 1) are plural by 
usage, and not by grammatical form. The former (ix) occurs 
only in the Pentateuch and 1 Chron. xx. 8, and then always 
with the article as hxn (Rem. 1). The rt— in nix (same as n—) 
is a demonstrative ending, as in .rein (§. 32, Rem. 7). 

A secondary form of the demonstrative is *it, used only 
in poetry. It stands mostly for the relative (like Eng. that 
for who), and it is used alike for the different numbers and 
genders, like (§. 36). 

Rem. 1. This pronoun receives the article (htfi, nxtn, fiixil, ixil) 
according to the same rules as the adjectives, §. Ill, 2, and 
§• 122 , 1 . 

2. There are, besides, some rare and peculiar forms, as fitin Gen. 
xxiv. 65; xxxvii. 19; win fern. Ezek. xxxvi. 35, and shortened 
tin masc. in Judges vi. 20; 1 Sam. xiv. 1; xvii. 26; but fern, in 
2 Kings iv. 25. In Arabic there is a corresponding form i dllddhi , 
as relative pronoun. 

3. Also the personal pronouns of the 3d person often have a 
demonstrative force, see §. 122, 1. Some other pronominal stems 
occur among the particles, §. 99 —105. 


1 In many languages the demonstratives begin with d, hence called the 
demonstrative sound, which is, however, interchanged with a sibilant [as in 
Heb. »Tt] or a rough breathing. Thus in Aram. fiW, fn, Tjl this, Arab, dhti 
dhij dha; Sanskr. sa , sa, tat , [Gr. o, rj, To], Goth, so, so, thata; Germ, da 
der, die, das [our the, this, that; Welsh dyna; hyn, hyna; hwn, hon ], etc. 
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§• 35. 

THE ARTICLE. 

Originally the article was a demonstrative pronoun, 
akin to the pronoun of the 3d person. It nowhere occurs 
in Hebrew as an independent word, but always in closest 
connection with the word before which it stands; and usu¬ 
ally takes the form •£, with a short sharp-spoken d and a 
doubling of the following consonant (by Daghe'sh forte), e. g. 
the sun , the river for (according to §. 20, 3, b). 
When, however, the article (*n) stands before a word 
beginning with a guttural, which (according to §. 22 , 1 ) 
cannot be doubled, then the short and sharp d (Pa'thach) 
is easily lengthened into d (Qa'mes) or & (S e gh 6 'l). 

But to be more particular: — 

1 . Before the weakest guttural a and before “i (§. 22, 
1 and 5, comp. §. 27, Rem. 2, b) the vowel of the article 

fis always lengthened into Qames , as nxn the father , the 

other , Dan the mother, the man , “iixn the light , d^rfbxrt 6 ftsog, 

the foot , m“ifi the head , Sirhii the evil-doer. 

2 . For the other gutturals it is the general rule, that 
the stronger the guttural the firmer is the syllable of 
the article, both as to its sharpness and its short a. But 
there are then two cases to be distinguished: — 

A. When the guttural is followed by any other vowel 

than a (—) or 6 (—), then 1 ) before the stronger n and 
H, the article regularly remains ij, as wnn that, unrin 
the month , Win the force ; with rare exceptions, as in 
tin Gen. vi. 19, d^ann Is. 17, 8 and always in anti 
those ; 2) before s Pa'thach becomes generally Qa'mes, 
as ‘prn the eye , Wh the city , the servant, pi. a^ssn. 

(Exceptions in Gen. x. 17; Is. 24, 2 ; Jer. 12 , 9; Prov. 
ii. 17). 

B. But when the guttural is followed by d (—), then 1 ) 
before n und s the article is always * 7 , provided it 
stands immediately before the tone-syllable, else it is 
ii, e. g. asn the people, “thin the mountain, yw (in pause), 
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irvifi towards the mountain , on tlie contrary d*nnft the 
mountains , fteii the guilt; 2) before ft the article is al¬ 
ways si, without regard to the place of the tone, as 
tcnn the wise, aftft the festival; so also 3) before ft, as ^bftft 
the sickness , d^infi the months . (On the contrary ftdpftft 
according to A , 1.) 

It may be added, that gender and number [just as in 
English and Welsh] have no influence on the form of the 
article. 

Rem. 1. The form of the Hebrew article *ft seems to have 
originated from bft, the b of which however has been constant¬ 
ly assimilated to the next letter (as in ngl fromnpV;, §.19,2). This 
assimilation is to be accounted for from the enclitic nature of the 
article. In the Arabic it sounds ba (pronounced hal by the mo¬ 
dern Bedawin 1 ), the b of which is likewise assimilated, at least 
before all letters like s and t, and before l, n and r; e. g. °al- 
(Jor’an but h^-sana (Bed. Aas-sawa)=Heb. ftJTEft the year. — The 
Arabic article itself occurs also in the Old Testament in the Ara¬ 
bic name ‘rridbg Gen. x. 26, in d^dba 1 Kings x. 11, 12 (also 
d^dtobtf 2Ch. ii. 7; ix. 10, 11) sandal wood (a Hindoo word, which 
Arab, merchants brought to the Hebrews 2 ), and perhaps also in 
Uj^&ba ice, hail=^nt (Arab, gibs) Ezek. xiii. 11, 13; xxxviii. 22 3 . 

' NB. 2. When the prepositions a, b, and the a of compa¬ 
rison (§.102, 2, b) come before the article, the ft is dropped by 
contraction, and the preposition 4 takes its points (§.19,3, b, and 
§. 23, 4), as fi'TOTBa in the heaven for d^TOfta; tab to the people 
for aaftb; d*^ftd in the mountains. With a, however (which is 
less closely connected with the word), the ft very often remains, 
as tffofta Gen. xxxix. 11, but also di*a Gen. xxv. 31, 33; else it 
seldom remains except in the later books, as dSftb 2 Chron. x. 7. 
But see 1 Sam. xiii.21; Ps. xxxvi. 6. — With 1 and, which is in 
its force still less closely connected with the word, the ft always 
remains, as dSftl and the people . 

1 See Wallin in the Zeitschr. der D. Morgenl. Ges. Bd. VI. S. 195. 217. 

2 So also (Xiqptcs = elephant is roost likely derived from the Sanskrit ibhas 
(elephant), with the Semitic article bft or b& prefixed. — Tr. 

8 On the contrary, d^p^t Prov. xxx. 31, which was formerly often taken 
for the Arab, lal-qawm (the folk), has doubtless come from d^ftbx, as Hitzig 
first perceived. 

4 The prep, "(d, if prefixed before the article (as rarely happens, §. 102, 1), 
does not take its place, but becomes d, as in d^dlSftd 2. Chron. vii. 1, for 
the usual d^d&'ft *Jd from the heavens. — Tr. 
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§. 36. 

THE RELATIVE PRONOUN. 

The relative pronoun is the same for all genders and 
numbers , viz., nm who , which. In the later books, and also 
in some of the earlier, e. g. in Canticles constantly and in 
Judges occasionally, instead of this full form we have 
(with the a elided and the “i assimilated, §. 19, 2, 3), more 
rarely Judges v. 7; Cant. i. 7, once xf before k Judges 
vi. 17 (else # before gutturals), and even p 1 Eccl. ii. 22; iii. 
18. — On the mode of expressing the cases of the relative, 
see §. 123 1. 

“ 1 $$ is used also as a conjunction, like or*, quod , that. Close¬ 
ly connected with it in meaning is ■'a, which also belongs to the 
pronominal stems, §. 104. 


§• 37. 

THE INTERROGATIVE AND INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 

1 . The interrogative pronoun (about persons) is to who ? 
and (about things) rra what l 

The pointing of i"P3 md with Qa'mes is seldom found except 
in pause and before X and -i, as -tpat iro what shall I sag? 
orn&n iro what do ye see ? rarely before Si as in Josh. iv. 6, 21. 
It is commonly written in close connection with the following 
word: a) “iip with Maqqe'ph and Daghe'sh forte conjunctive 
(§. 20, 2), as ‘rjfe-ira what to thee? and even in one word, as 
ooip what to you? Is. iii. 15, rwp what is this? Ex. iv. 2; 5) be¬ 
fore the harder gutturals Si, n, 5, it likewise receives Pa'thach 
with the Daghe'sh implied in the guttural (§. 22, 1), attrriro Num. 
xiii. 18; c) when the guttural has Qa'tnfy, it receives S e gho'l ac¬ 
cording to §. 27, Rem. 4, as tji&rirra what hast thou done? 
This Segho'l stands also occasionally before letters that are not 
guttural, as 'w Vip iTO what voice , etc? 1 Sam. vi. 6; 2 Kings 

1 In Phoenician the full form TUX does not occur, but pronounced 
*e, si, and especially 125K ys, es; see Gesen. Mon. Phoenicia, p. 438. Mover's 
Phoenic. Texts I. p. 81, etc., II. p. 44. Comp, above, §. 2, 5. Also in modern 
Hebrew the *tj has become quite predominant. 
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i. 7, but only when the tone of the clause is far removed from 
the word; moreover, in the form naa (see more in the 

Lexicon). 

2. Both ^ and rra occur also as indefinite pronouns, 
in the sense of whoever , whatever. 


CHAPTER II. 

THE VERB. 


§. 38. 

GENERAL VIEW. 

1 . The verb is, in the Hebrew, the most elaborated 
part of speech as to inflection, and also the most impor¬ 
tant, inasmuch as it mostly contains the word-stem (§. 30), 
and its various modifications are, to a great extent, the 
basis of the other forms in the language. 

2 . Yet all verbs are not stem-words. Like nouns (see 
§. 81) they may be divided, in respect to their origin, into 
three classes, — 

a) Primitives , e. g. ^b« to reign , to sit. 

b) Verbal derivatives , those derived from other verbs, e. g. 

p*2 to justify , to justify one's self from p*is to be just; 

usually called conjugations (§. 39). 

c) Denominatives , those derived from nouns, both primi¬ 

tive and derivative, e. g. bna; and bna to pitch a tent, 
from bnS a tent ; to root out and to take root , 

from varjB a root . 

The noun, from which the denominative verb comes, is in 
most cases itself derivative; e. g. 15 b to be white , hence a 
brick , and hence again pb to make bricks ; from Hitt to be pro¬ 
lific comes a fish , and hence again yrn to fish. 

A peculiar kind of secondary verbs, and at any rate a some- 

7 
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what later formation in the language (hence more frequent in 
later dialects), are those denominatives, one of whose consoxgttitB, 
originally a mere servile (see §. 30, 1, Rem. 1), has become a ra¬ 
dical; e. g. ra to rest, to set one 1 8 self down; hence the noun 
nn5 a setting down\ hence again nrw to descend: in like manner 
nn£? a pit, destruction (from iro) hence r\ntt5 to destroy. 


§• 39. 

1. The 3rd person singular of the Perfect, in the sim¬ 

ple form of the primitive verbs (i. e. in Qal, see No. 4) is 
generally regarded as the stem or ground-form of the verb, 
as he has killed , he was heavy 1 . From this are de¬ 

rived the other persons of the Perfect, and also the Parti¬ 
ciple. Another stem-form, more simple still, is the Infini¬ 
tive, as bbfp, also with which the Imperative and the 
Imperfect connect themselves. 

The second ground - form , which is generally monosyllabic 
(Arab, qatl, qxtl , qutl), may be called the abstract, and the first, 
of two syllables (Arab, qatala, qatlla, qatula), the concrete. The 
same analogy prevails in the division of nouns into abstract and 
concrete. 

In verbs whose second radical is 1, the full stem appears 
only in the second form; e. g. 31125 to turn , of which the 3 rd 
person Perf. is 325 he turned. 

2. From the simple form of the primitives, viz., Qal , 
are formed, according to an unvarying analogy in all verbs, 
the verbal derivatives , each distinguished by a specific change 
in the form of the stem, with a corresponding definite 
change in its signification (intensive, frequentative, causa¬ 
tive; passive, reflexive, reciprocal); e. g. to learn , *rab to 
cause to learn , to teach ; to lie , Mian to cause to lie , to lay; 
BB125 to judge , aeitf? to contend in judgment , to litigate . In 
other languages such words are regarded as new deriva¬ 
tive verbs; e. g. G. fallen, fallen = E. to fall , to fell; G. trin - 
ken, trdnken — E. drink, drench; L. lactere (to suck), lactdre 

1 The sense of the Heb. root is expressed in the Infinitive, in most of our 
grammars aud lexicons for the sake of brevity, thus ‘rob to learn, prop, he 
has learned. 
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{to give suck ); jacere {to throw), jacere {to lie down); yivopcu to 
he horn , ysvvaco to hear . But in Hebrew, where these 
formations are incomparably more regular than e. g. in 
the German, Latin and Greek, they are usually called, 
since the time of Reuclilin, conjugations 1 (Heb. i. e.for¬ 
mations, more correctly species) of the primitive form, and 
both in the grammar and lexicon are always treated of 
in connection, as parts of the same verb. 

3. The changes of the primitive form consist partly 
in varying its vowels, or doubling one or more of its let¬ 
ters (bap, bag; baip, baip; bbpg, babag; comp, to lie , to lay; 
to sit, to set), partly in the addition of formative letters or 
syllables (bags, b^agp; comp, to speak, to bespeak; to count , to 
recount; to hid , to forbid); sometimes in both united, asbagnn. 
Comp. §. 31, 2. 

In the Aramaean this is effected less by the change of vow¬ 
els than by the addition of formative syllables; so that, for in¬ 
stance, all the passives are formed as reflexives by the prefix 
syllable HS, n$. The Arabic is rich in both methods, while the 
Hebrew holds also here the middle place (§. 1, 6). 

4. Grammarians differ as to the number and arrange¬ 
ment of these conjugations. The common practice, however, 
of giving to them still the old technical designations, pre¬ 
vents any error. The simple form is called Qal (bg light , be¬ 
cause it has no formative additions); the others (n^a heavy , 
because weighted as it were with formative additions) de¬ 
rive their names from the Paradigm (or pattern) used by 
the old Jewish grammarians, viz. b?5 he has done 2 . Several 

1 Conjugations must evidently not be taken here in the same sense as 
in Greek and Latin grammar. 

2 This verb, on account of the guttural which it contains, is unsuitable 
for a Paradigm, and has been exchanged for ^IgS, which possesses this advan¬ 
tage, that all its conjugations are actually in use in the Old Testament. There 
is, however, some indistinctness in the pronunciation of some of its forms, as 
FflgB, dnngB. The Paradigm bag, in common use since the time of Danz, 
obviates this inconvenience, and is especially adapted to the comparative treat¬ 
ment of the Semitic languages, inasmuch as it is found with a slight change 
(Arab, -and Ethiop. blip) in them all. In Hebrew, it is true, it occurs 
only a few times in Qal, and that only in poetry; yet it may be retained as 
a type or model sanctioned by usage. 

7 * 
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of them have passives which distinguish themselves from 
their actives by more obscure vowels. The most common 
conjugations (including Qal) are the five following; but only 
a few verbs exhibit them all: — 


1. Qal. 

2. Niph‘a'1. 

3. Pi‘e'1. 

4. HiphTl. 

5. Hithpa‘e'1. 


Active. 


Passive . 


Vgp to Mil. (wanting) 

Vjp? to Mil one's self. (very rare) 

bap to Mil many , to massacre. (Pu‘a'1. 
V'ppn to cause to Mil. Hoph‘a'1. bapn 

bapnn to Mil one's self. Hothpa‘al. 


There are several other less frequent conjugations, of 
which some, however, are more common than these in the 
kindred languages; and in the weak (see Note 1 , p. 101) 
or irregular verb in Hebrew they sometimes take the place 
of the usual conjugations (§. 55). 

In Arabic there is a greater variety of forms, and their ar¬ 
rangement is more appropriate. Arranged after the Arabic man¬ 
ner, the Hebrew conjugations would stand thus:— 1. Qal. 2.PCel 
and Pu'a’l. 3. Poel and Po‘aZ (§. 55, 1). 4. Hiph'il and Hdph'dl. 
5. HUhpa'el and Hdthpa'al. 6. Hithpo'el (§. 55, 1). 7. Niph € al. 
8. Wanting in Hebrew. 9. PiVel (§. 55, 2). The more appropriate 
division is into three classes; 1. The intensive PVe'l, with the 
analogous forms derived from it; 2. The causative Hlph c il , and 
its analogous forms Shapli el , Tiph'el ; 3. The reflexive and pas¬ 
sive Niph c al. 


§. 40. 

1 . It is chiefly from these conjugations or derivative forms 
that the Hebrew verb obtains a certain affluence and compass. 
In moods and tenses however it is poor, having only two 
tenses, the Perfect (or Preterite) and the Imperfect (or Fu¬ 
ture) \ besides an Imperative , an Infinitive (with two forms), 

1 See note on §. 47, p. 109. Gesenius, like other Hebraists, called the 
tenses, the Preterite and the Future ; but since Ewald adopted the names Per¬ 
fect and Imperfect instead, Rddiger and most of the present Orientalists have 
followed the example, which therefore must now be accepted as the most ap¬ 
proved style; though one may not he able to see clearly any decided advan¬ 
tage in the change of terminology. The truth is, that the well-known diffi¬ 
culty about the Hebrew tenses remains practically the same on either system.— Tr* 
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and a Participle. All relations of time, absolute and rela¬ 
tive, are expressed either by these forms alone (hence the 
diversity in the senses of the same form, §§. 125 —129) or 
by syntactical combination. The jussive and the optative 
are partly indicated by expressive modifications of the 
Imperfect (see §. 48). 

2 . In the inflection of the Perf. and Impf. in the persons, 
the Hebrew differs from the Western languages, as it has 
in most cases distinct forms for both genders , just as in the 
personal pronoun, which is incorporated in the forms of 
these tenses. 

As a preliminary view for the beginner, we exhibit 
here in a Table the formative syllables (afformatives and 
preformatives) of both tenses. Fuller information concerning 
them will be found in §§. 44 — 47, in connection with the 
Paradigms. 

Perfect 



Sing. 


Plur . 


3 m. 


. 

3 c. . . 

. 

3/. 

h— 




2 m. 

n . 


2 w. dn . . 


2/. 

si 

. 

2 /• (!? • ■ 


1 c. 



1 C. *13 

• 


Sing . 

Imperfect 

Plur. 


3 m. 

. 


3 m. n . . 

. n 

3/. 

. 

n 

: 

3/. H3 . . 

St 

2 m. 

. 

. Si 

: 

2 m. . . 

. tp 

2/. 

^ — . 

. in 

2 /. nj . . 

. St 

1 c. 

. . 

K 

n 

1 c. 

. 3 


§. 41. 

The general analogy in the inflection of verbs, which 
is normally exhibited in the stems with strong and firm 
consonants, holds good for all verbs; and the deviations 1 

1 Verbs with these various deviations , are the so-called weak or irregular 
verbs. — Tr. 
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which occur from this model of the strong or regular verb , 
are only modifications owing to the peculiar nature and 
the feebleness of many consonants, viz.— 

a. When one of the stem-letters or radicals is a guttural, 
which occasions various vowel changes, according to 
§. 22 (guttural verb , §§. 62 — 65). 

b. When a stem-letter disappears by assimilation or con¬ 
traction ( contracted verb , §§. 66, 67), as in ttfcj, nnb. 

c. When one of the radicals is a feeble letter (§§. 23, 24), 
so that many changes appear through its commu¬ 
tation, omission or quiescence (< quiescent or feeble verb , 
§§. 68—75), as in ntfj, asp, nba. 

Rem. The letters of the old Paradigm are used in naming 
the letters of the stem, D denoting the first, 3? the second, and b the 
third. Hence the expressions, verb KE for a verb whose first ra¬ 
dical is a< ( primee radicalis a); verb rib for one whose third ra¬ 
dical is n (tertice radicalis h); verb S 3 ? (3? doubled) for one whose 
second and third radicals are the same (media radicalis gc- 
minata). 


I. THE STRONG OR REGULAR VERB. 

Paradigm B. 

§. 42. 

As the rules for the inflection of the strong or regular verb 
apply, with only occasional modifications, to all the weak or ir¬ 
regular verbs, it will be most convenient, and at the same time set 
the subject in the clearest light to the learner, if while treating 
of the former, we present whatever belongs to the general ana¬ 
logy of the verb. 

Paradigm B (together with the above Table of the formative 
syllables in §. 40, 2) exhibits a complete view of the usual and 
normal forms. Full explanations are given in the following 
paragraphs (43—55), where every subject is elucidated on its first 
occurrence; thus, under Qdl the inflections of the Perfect , and 
of the Imperfect with its modifications, are minutely explained 
with reference also to the other conjugations; and under the 
strong verb are given the forms and significations of conju¬ 
gations which apply also to the weak, etc. 
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A. THE SIMPLE FORM, OR QAL. 

§. 43. 

ITS FORM AND SIGNIFICATION. 

The common form of the 3rd person Perf. in Qal is 
with a short A ( Pd'thach ) in the second syllable, espe¬ 
cially in transitive verbs. There is also a form with E 
(Se're), and another with 0 ( Chd'lem ), in the second syllable; 
the two latter are usually found with intransitive meaning, 
and serve for expressing states and qualities, e. g. 153 to be 
heavy , to be small. Sometimes both forms, the transitive 

and the intransitive, exist together, as vbt to fill (Est. 
vii. 5), to be full (comp. §. 47, Rem. 2); but also with 
the same sense for both forms, as nng and sng to approach. 

In Paradigm B a verb middle A 1 , a verb middle E and a 
verb middle 0 are given side by side. The second example 133 
shows, at the same time, the effect of inflection in the setting of 
Ddghe'sh lene. 

Rem. 1. The vowel of the second syllable is the principal one, 
and hence the distinction between the transitive and intransitive 
meaning depends on it. The pretonic Qd'mts in the first syl¬ 
lable has little strength, and becomes vocal Shewa on the shifting 
of the tone, as DP&ttp. In Aramaean it wholly disappears in the 
root itself, as iog, 

2. Examples of denominatives in Qal; non to cover ivith 
pitch , from non pitch; niu to salt , from nhg salt. 


§. 44. 

PERFECT OF QAL AND ITS INFLECTION. 

1. The inflection of the Perfect, in respect to person, 
number and gender, is effected by the addition of frag¬ 
ments of the personal pronouns (afformatives) to the end of 
the ground-form, which expresses the predicate idea. In 

1 A verb middle A is one that has Pa'thach or Qd’mes under the middle 
radical , or in the second syllable; a verb middle E , one that has Sere ; and 
a verb middle 0, one that has Chd'lem. — TV. 
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explaining this connection, we may treat the ground - form 
as a participle 1 , or a verbal adjective, but expressing by it- j 
self the 3rd pers. sing. mas. Perfect; as b^p he has killed, n-bag 
thou hast killed (as it were killing - thou , or killer-thou, a 
killer wast thou, npx bap), x-v; he was fearing, &p~X7; fearing 
were ye (for Dpx x-^). In the second person this is readily 
seen as well as in ttb&p we have killed for tox bap. In the first 
person sing, ■'tnbpp we have ** — the simple germ of the pro- 
noun, united with the demonstrative sound nj^by which > 
the afformative is at once distinguished from the suffix‘d 
forms **3 and ‘'t (as if they wished to form •’pjx, •'px I after 
the analogy of fipx) 2 . In the third person, n— (originally 
n—, comp. Rem. 4) is a mark of the feminine (as in the 
noun §. 80, 2), and *i (orig. *p) is a sign of the plural. 

In the Indo - Germanic tongues, the inflection by persons ori¬ 
ginated in the same manner, by appending pronominal forms, as 
is shown in Sanskrit and Greek; e. g. from the stem as (to be) 
Sanskr. asmi, tipi, Doric ippi for topi I am, where the ending 
pi belongs to pol and pi; Sanskr. asi , Dor. tact thou art, where 
as is identical with av; Sanskr. asti , taxi he is, where ti answers 
to the pronoun to, etc. 3 . But the etymology in all these lan¬ 
guages [except in Welsh] is more obliterated than in Hebrew. 
This is partly true also of inflection in the other Semitic lan¬ 
guages; e. g. 1st pers. Arab, qataltu, Syr. qetleth, where the 
characteristic i is lost. 


2. In respect to the vowel changes and the accent, 
the analogy of the 3 fem. sing, hbpg is followed by the 

1 On the intimate connection between the Perfect and the Participle or 
verbal adjective, see what has been already said in §. 39, 1. In intransitiv e 
verbs they have the same form , as xbp full or he was full, small 

or he was small. In transitiye ^verbs the participle presents, indeed, a different 
form (btjJp), still with blip may be compared the adjective form bpp, though 


generally it is expressive of quality, as tDSH wise, adversary (§. 84, 1). > 

2 ) Gesenius with more probability maintained (and so does Ewald), that 
the afformative *^p comes strictly from ^p3X, *>pX, an ancient form supposed 
to have been actually used for ‘’Sbx (see Note 1 on p. 92). — TV. 

3 This is shown better still in Welsh, e. g. wyf, I am (with ending f 
from ji I), wyt thou art (ending t from ti thou), yw be is (which is re¬ 
garded as the stem itself, without any ending just as in Hebrew, but most 
likely y is the actual stem and the to is a pronominal ending for or o he, 
it), ym we are (ending m from ni we), ych you are (ending ch from chwi 
you), ynt they are (ending nt from hwynt they). — Tr. 
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3 mas. plur. *iVog, and that of the 2 mas. sing, fibag by all 
the forms of the first and second persons 1 , except 
and which have the tone on the last syllable, and 

therefore Sh e wa under the first radical (§. 27, 3). 

NB. Bern. Verbs middle E, falling back in their inflection 
to the type of verbs middle A , generally lose in Heb. as in 
Ethiopic, but not in Arabic and Aramaean, the E sound , which 
passes over into Pa'thach , as the Paradigm shows. The original 
E appears, however, regularly in the feeble stems & b (§. 74, 
Rem. 1); in strong stems only in pause , i. e. when the stress of 
voice falls upon it, as Deut. 33, 12 (but uta without the 
pause, Is. 32, 16), •ngS'n she cleaves ' (not ngyj), Job xxix. 10; 
comp. 2 Sam. i. 23; Job xli. 15. 

2. In some feeble stems middle A , the a under the second 
radical sometimes passes over into (—) or (t), when the syllable 
is closed and toneless and the first radical has not a full vowel 
(§. 27, Rems. 2, 3). Thus dF&Kitf ye have asked , 1 Sam. xii. 13; 

ye possess , Deut. iv. 1 , 22; so aiso before suffixes W.bfctttj 

1 have asked him , 1 Sam. i. 20; Tptnh 1 } I have begotten thee, Ps. 
ii. 7. Such forms must not be considered verbs middle E: the 
weakening of the vowel is owing simply to the general weakness 
of the form, and the 3rd pers. Perf. is strictly 

not ifirc?, ttj-v;, See §. 64, Rem. 1, and §. 69, Rein. 4. T 

3. In verbs middle 0, Cho'lem is retained in the inflection 
where it has the tone, as triSh thou tremblest, site*! in pause for 

they could . But when the tone is thrown forward, Cho'lem 
becomes Qa'mes - chatu'ph, as dtftd*i ye were able , ‘Hhid*; I have 
prevailed over him , Ps. xiii. 5, (see §. 49, 3) and thou 

wilt be able , Ex. xviii. 23. 

4. Uncommon forms 2 : Sing. 3 fem. in n— (as in Arab., 
Ethiop., Chald., Syriac) e. g. r&TR it has gone , Deut. xxxii. 36. 
Before suffixes this is the prevailing form (§. 59, l,a); it is com¬ 
mon also in stems and (§. 74, Rem. 1, §. 75, Rem. 1). — 

2 mas. nin (differing only orthographically) for ft, as JitTOd thou 

hast been unfaithful , Mai. ii. 14; comp. Gen. iii. 12. This occurs 
often. — 2 fem. sometimes has still a Yodh at the end, especially 
in Jeremiah and Ezekiel, as Jer. xxxi. 21 (which should 

properly be spoken ‘'tidhn according to what is said of the pro¬ 
noun in §.32, Rem. 4). Thus we have the form always 

1 In the Paradigms, the forms ttidg and tjAdg are, therefore, marked 
out with an asterisk as model-forms, for the notice of the beginner. 

2 Almost all these forms, which in Hebrew are infrequent, are the usual 
ones in the kindred dialects, and they may, when properly Understood, be 
called Chaldaisms, Syriasms, and Arahisms. 
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before suffixes (§. 59, 1, c). — 1 com . sometimes without Yddh , 
as Ps. cxl. 13; Job xlii. 2; 1 Kings viii. 48. This, how¬ 

ever, is found only in the K e thibh and is probably only a cur¬ 
tailed form to be read as the Q®ri has the full form. — 

Plur. 2 fem. hjPi (according to others hsn) Amos iv. 3. — 3 com. 
seldom with the full plural ending (often in Chald., Syr. and 
Samar.), as •ps'rj they know , Deut. viii. 3, 16, or with a super¬ 
fluous K (according to Arabic orthography §. 23, 3, Rem. 3), as 
Jos. x. 24. In the Impf., the form with 1*1 is more fre¬ 
quent; see §. 47, Rem. 4. 

NB. 5. With the afformatives, ft, *o, the tone is on the 
penultima, and the word is Mil l el ; with the others it is Milrd 
(§. 15, 2). The place of the tone is shifted, a) in several persons 
by the pause (§. 29, 4), where it is moved backwards, and at the 
same time the vowel of the- second syllable, if it has become a 
Sliewa (—), is restored again, as ; h) by Wdw 

consecutive of the Perfect , where it is moved forwards one syl¬ 
lable (see §. 49, 3). 


§. 45. 

THE INFINITIVE OF QAL. 

1. The Infinitive, originally a verbal substantive, has 
two forms, a shorter and a longer. The shorter form {Infi¬ 
nitive construct ), in Qal iwp (also Vrajp), is the most usual; and 
it can take the pronominal suffixes, and may have both the 
nominative of the subject and the accusative of the object 
(§. 133) after it, and prepositions before it, as tepb for to kill 
(§. 132, 2). The longer form {Infinitive absolute or emphatic ), 
in Qal Vfop (also ibp), is used when the action of the verb is 
presented by itself, without direct connection with other 
words; and most frequently, when the Infinitive is added 
to the finite verb, as an adverbial accusative, for the sake 
of emphasis (see §. 131). The first has retained more of 
the character and flexibility of the verbal noun; while the 
second is somewhat inflexible, and expresses rather the 
ab stract j dea^^^thg^verb. See full explanations in the 

S^te7§§Tl3 

Between bbp and Viap there is this difference in the 

1 In the Paradigms, the Inf. constr ., as the predominant form, is put 
before the other, under the name of Infinitive ISojftyi'. 
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form, that the latter has Chd'lem unchangeable, but the 
former has Chd'lem changeable (hence with suff. ■'bpp qdtltf). 
In the derived conjugations (except Hipfiil and Hdph'al), 
the Infin . absol. has also generally such a firm 6, although 
the Infin . constr. has other vowels, e. g. in PVel we have 
biap besides bsp. 

Besides bbp, the Infin. Qal has also the following unusual 
forms: — 

a) bpp, e. g. 33p to lie down , Gen. xxxiv. 7; bfip to sink, Eccl. 

xii. 4; in a few intransitive verbs. 
h) iibpp and rtbpp, nbap (feminine forms from bap and bbp); 
as h&Up to hate, hrnp io approach, Ex. xxxvi. 2; nbph to 
pity, Ezek. xvi. 5. (As a verbal noun, also, the Infin. may 
take the feminine ending.) 

c) bpptt (as in Chaldee); e. g. anpB to call, Num. x. 2. 

These rare forms are more in use as verbal nouns (§. 84, 
Nos. 10, 11, 14). 

2. A sort of Gerund is formed in Hebrew by the Inf. 
constr . with the preposition b, as bbpb (/or to kill) interfi- 
ciendo, ad interficiendum, bssb ( for to fall) ad cadendum. 

The b is here so closely connected, that it constitutes part 
of the grammatical form, as appears from the syllable - division 
and the use of Daghe'sh lene, viz., bb?b lin-pdl (§. 28, 1), so also 
liq-tol, just as in the Impf. bbpx On the contrary, b’fi?5 

binephol Job iv. 13, bs?3 kinephol 2 Sam. iii. 34, where the pre¬ 
positions a and a are conceived to be less closely connected with 
the Infinitive; and by way of exception it is so also with b, as 
yinpb*! p*in?b Jer. i. 10. 


§• 46. 

THE IMPERATIVE OF QAL. 

1. The chief form of the Imperative bbp (-op) is the 
same as that which lies also at the basis of the Imperfect 
(§. 47), and which, when regarded as an Infinitive (§. 45), 
is connected with the noun 1 . It expresses only the se - 

1 The Inf. absol. also is occasionally used, like the Greek Infinitive, for 
the Imperative (§.131, 4, b ). But this is no ground for taking the Imperative 
.to be properly an Infinitive; for the Inf. absol. stands also for a Present, 
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cond person, but has forms for the feminine and the plural. 
For the third person it has no distinct form (see §. 130, 
Rem. 2), but this is expressed by the Imperfect as the 
jussive form (§. 127, 3, c), and even the second person 
must be expressed by the jussive form, when a negative 
precedes, as bbpn bx (not bbp ha) kill thou not, Lat. ne occidas , 
see §. 128, 2, b. The proper passive conjugations have no 
Imperative 1 , but the reflexive Niph‘al and Hithpa'el have. 

2. The inflection is quite similar to that of the Im¬ 
perfect, and it will be understood from the explanations 
given below in §. 47, 2. Like the Imperfect, the Imper¬ 
ative also has a lengthened and a shortened form, the 
first after the manner of the cohortative, the second after 
the analogy of the jussive (see §. 48, 5). 

Rem. 1. Besides the form bbp (also Viiap), there is also one 
with Pa'thach , as lie thou down as in the Inf. and Impf . 
2 Sam. xiii. 5; but the Pa'thach in "133 is the regular vowel 
for the Imp., from T33. See the Paradigm. 

2. Now and then there is found in the first syllable of the 

feminine and plural (which have the *Sh*wa very slightly vocal , 
as qifeW , qiUlu' ; therefore topR without a Daghe'sh lene) 

an 6 (Qa'mes-chatuph) instead of the i, as toijha draw ye, Ezek. 
xxxii. 20, lain reign thou (fem.) Judges ix. 10. In pause we 
get snta 1 Kings iii. 26. 

3. In the form hjVap, the ii— is at times dropped, and 

then a helping vowel is introduced, as in hear ye (fem.) 
for Gen. iv. 23; comp. call ye (fem.) for Ex. 

ii. 20. This shortening seems to be owing to the guttural. 


Perfect and Imperfect. It might rather be supposed, that the Imper. is a 
Shortening of the 2nd persbn of the Future (bbp, from bbpn); but in rea¬ 
lity these three forms are each independent, and have not sprung one from 
another, but stand all alike on the basis of the abstract verb (§. 39, 1). The 
inflection of the Imper. may certainly have been borrowed from the Imperfect. 

1 An Imper. is found twice (Ezek. xxxii. 19; Jer.'xlix. 8) in Hoph'al, but 
with rather a reflexive meaning. 
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§• 47. 

THE IMPERFECT OF QAL AND ITS INFLECTION 1 . 

1. Fragments of the personal pronoun are employed 
in the inflection of the Imperfect as well as of the Per¬ 
fect; but in the Imperfect these fragments are pre -fixed 
(preformatives ) to the stem in the abstract form (Vjjp). These 
formative elements, inasmuch as they stand before the 
verbal form the tendency of which is to have the tone 
at the end, are much more curtailed than the afforma - 
lives of the Perfect, so that in every case oiily one 
consonant remains (\ m, s, 3 ), mostly with a very short 
vowel, viz., vocal Sh°w4. But as these are not always 
sufficient to mark, at the same time, the distinction of 
gender and of number, the defect is supplied by additions 
At the end. Comp, the Table, §. 40, 2. 

2. The derivation and signification of both the pre¬ 
formatives and the afformatives, are still in most cases 
clear. 

In the ls£ pers. Vjpis; (orig. aqtul), plur . bbjp3 (orig. ndqtu'l), 
£ is an abbreviation of ^ 555 , 5 of and here no addition 
at the end was needed to mark the gender and number. 

In the 2nd pers . sing . the m in ibjpn is from nn$, the 
in is the sign of the feminine, as in thou 

1 The name Imperfect is here used in direct opposition to Perfect ; and 
therefore in a wider sense than in Latin and Greek grammar. The Heb. (Semitic) 
Perf. denotes, in general, the concluded , ended and past, what is come to pass or 
is gone into effect; hut at the same time, that which is represented as completed, 
whether extending still into the present, or in reality yet future. The Imper¬ 
fect , on the contrary, denotes the incoming, unfinished and continuing, that which is 
being done, or coming to pass, and is future (hence this tense has been gene¬ 
rally called Future ); but also that which is in progress and in connected suc¬ 
cession in past time (the Latin Imperfect). — This distinction shows itself in 
the mode of their formation. Thus, in the more objective Perfect, the verbal- 
stem precedes, and the designation of the person follows as some accessory 
idea; but in the Imperfect, the subject, from which the action proceeds or of 
which some state is predicated, is expressed by a prefixed pronoun. See more 
in the Syntax §§. 125—29. — A like twofold division of the tense-forms may 
be more or less clearly recognised in other families of language. 
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(feminine, see §. 32, Rem. 4). In the 2nd pers . plur. the 
(more fully 1 * 1 , see Rem. 4 below) in is the sign of the 
plural as in the 3rd person, and as already in the Perfect 
(§. 44, 1), but it is here appropriated to the masculine l ; 
while n 3 in is the sign of the plural feminine (in 

Chaldee ) , or borrowed from nsn they or those {fem.). 

In the 3rd person taj?* (orig. ydqtul ), the ^ cannot be 
explained by any corresponding pronoun, yet some prono¬ 
minal form like ya may have existed, though we know it 
now only from its use in the inflection of this tense 2 ; and 
the plural fep 1 ? or more fully is formed (as in the 

2 nd person) by adding the plural-ending *51 or 1 (the usual 
shortened form). The m in the feminines irapfi, rubapto, which 
are precisely the same as the 2 nd person, is probably allied 
to the feminine-ending n—* The ending nj is, as in the 
2 nd pers., either from the Chald. or from fisft and nsfrx. 

3. In the course of inflection the final vowel is dropped 
in some forms, while in others it is retained. In this re¬ 
spect the analogy of tepi is followed by all the other forms 
which receive no addition at the end, and that of 
by the forms *&£)?*?; analogous to njiiaippi is njbSp in 

the Imperative. 

Rem. 1. The final 0 ( Cho'lem ) is only tone-long (§. 9, No. 
10, 3), as in the Injin . and Imper. Hence, a) The examples hi 
which it is written fully though not rare, are to be regarded 
as exceptions, li) Before Maqqe'ph it becomes Qa'mes - chatuph; 
e. g. d’lrarp*! and he wrote there , Josh. viii. 32. c) It becomes 
vocal Shewa before the afformatives 1 — and si. In the few in¬ 
stances in which it remains before these afformatives, the point¬ 
ing becomes *i, because it stands close before the pause, e. g. 
Dh tesisp*? yish-piVtu (they were judging) Ex. xviii.26; Ruth ii. 8; 
comp. Prov. xiv. 3. 

NB. 2. This Chd'lem is confined almost exclusively to verbs 

1 This is also the proper gender of the plural syllable tin, u. It is true 
that in the Perf. the Hebrew employs it for both genders; but in the kindred 
tongues, it stands even in the Perf. for the masculine alone: as in Syriac, 
mas. qetalun , fem. qetalen , so in Arabic, mas. qatalu , fem. qatalnd; Eth. 
qatdlu , qdtdld. 

2 At any rate the Amhar. yeh (this) and ya (who) may be compared, 
if this be Old-Semitic. — The usual tracing of the ^ to the 1 of the pron. 

(= Arab, hvwa) has but little in its favour, though is also dpi (§. 69)* 
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middle A , like bag. Intransitive verbs {middle E and 0) take 
d (Pd'thach) in the Impf., as to be great, bw; li2g to be 
small , 'jisp'b Sometimes both forms exist together; the Impf. 
with o is then transitive, and that with a intransitive; e. g. 
he will cut off , will reap; -isg 1 ? he will be cut off , i. e. will lie 
short. So also ttjifi, Impf. 6 , to subdue; Impf. d, to be subdued; 
Ex. xvii. 13; Job xiv. 10. More seldom both occur without any 
difference in signification; e. g. and ’rjlih he trill bite , yBn* 
and fbrn he is inclined (but cf. Job 40, 17). In the irregular 
verbs *4 and some KB, the feeble e (Sere) is also found in the 
final syllable (§. 68, 1; §. 69, 1), besides only in *jpp for 
he will give (*jnj). These three forms of the Impf. are called Im¬ 
perfect 0, Impf. A , Impf. E. 

3. For the 3rd plur. fem. nabagtt there occurs in three in¬ 
stances, to distinguish it from the 2nd pers., the form hjbap*?, 
as in Chaldee, Arabic, Ethiopic and Assyrian, e. g. 1W&1 they 
shall arise , Dan. viii. 22; comp. Gen. xxx. 38; 1 Sam. vi. 12. In 
several instances habagPi seems to have been used improperly for 
the 3rd pers. singular , as njfcOpn, Ex. i. 10; fijnbtfPi (for which 
nsnidn ought probably to be read) Judg. v. 26 (and, according to 
some, Job xvii. 16: Is. xxvii. 11; xxviii. 3). — In the Pentateuch j 
(nd) occurs in place of n3, especially after Waw consecutive (§. 49,2); 
e. g. Ex. i. 18,19; xv. 20, in Arabic always nd. A still more abbre¬ 
viated form of this germination is found in the Imper . (§. 46, 
Rem. 3). — Once occurs (Ezek. xvi. 50) the anomalous form 
nrTOMn with *»— inserted, after the manner of verbs $3 and li 
(§• 67; 4; §. 72, 5). 

NB. 4. The plural forms ending in *i appear also not unfre- 
quently (but oftenest in the older books) with the fuller ending 
•p, most commonly with obvious stress on the word at the end 
of a period or clause, where the vowel of the second syllable 
is then retained, as ■jSjwy; they tremble , Ex. xv. 14; •pSgpfi 
ye shall hear , Deut. i. 17. But it is not confined to this po¬ 
sition; see e. g. Ps. xi. 2, n$g *jsdW; comp. iv. 3; Gen. xviii. 
28, 29, 30 — 32; Is. viii. 12; 1 Sam. ix. 13. But the preference 
for this form at the close of a period is clearly seen in Is. 
xxvi. 11, sittJ'h'Jj sitrrj, ba they see not; may they see and 

be ashamed l . This original ending *p is the common one in Ara¬ 
maean and Arabic; yet in the vulgar Arabic it is shortened. 

Of the Impf. with K appended, wtos*’ Jer. x. 5 is the only ex¬ 

ample (but this stands for -IKipS 1 ?). 

1 Jt is worthy of remark, that the Chronicles often omit the Nun where 
it stands in the books of Kings; see 1 Kings viii. 38, 43, comp. 2 Chron. 

vi. 29, 33. — 1 Kings xii. 24; 2 Kings xi. 5: comp. 2 Chrou. xi. 4; xxiii. 4. 
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5. In like manner* has a longer form with final viz., 

•phapp, which is also the common one in Aramaean and Arabic, 
yet in Heb. chiefly as a fuller form in pause, at or near the end 
of a clause, as 'pps^tn. See examples in 1 Sam. i. 14; Ruth ii. 
8, 21; iii. 4, 18; Jer. 31, 22; Is. 45, 10. A pronoun such as *pPiK 
(for Pi$, •'Pix) cannot be shown. 

6. In Pause, the vowel of the second syllable, if it had be¬ 
come Sh«wa, is restored and takes the tone, as •tepPi, 

(§. 29, 4); but the fuller forms in fi and *p— keep the tone on 
the last syllable. 


§. 48. 

SHORTENING AND LENGTHENING OF THE IMPERFECT AND 
IMPERATIVE. 

Jussive and Cohortative Forms . 

1 . Against the lack of specific forms to express the 
relative Tenses and the Moods, which is felt in the Hebrew 
and its kindred dialects, a small set-off* is made by changes 
in the form of the Imperfect, to which changes a certain 
signification is either exclusively or principally attached 1 . 

2. We distinguish, accordingly, between the common 
form of the Imperfect and two others, viz., a lengthened 
form (with a cohortative force) and a shortened form (with 
a jussive force). The lengthened Imperfect, however, occurs 
only in the 1st person (with unimportant exceptions), while 
its shortened form is confined to the 2nd and 3rd persons. 
In Hebrew, however, the short-spoken Jussive is not al¬ 
ways orthographically distinguished from the common {In¬ 
dicative) form of the Imperfect. 

In Arabic the distinction is almost always clear. Besides the 
common Indicative yaqtulu, it has, a) a Subjunctive, yaqtuld', 
b) a Jussive, yaqtul\ and c ) a so-called Future energic, yaqtu- 
lannd or ydqtulan (in pause yaqtuld), which answers to the Heb. 
Cohortative. 

The characteristic of the Cohortative is a long a 
n-, attached to the 1st person; e. g. for It is 

1 In the Perfect, the corresponding relations or modal senses are ex¬ 
pressed only by the one common form, that stands also for the Indicative 
(§. 126 , 5 ). 
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found in all the conjugations and in all classes of strong 
and weak verbs (except in the passives ), and the ending 
fi— has the tone wherever it is taken by the afformatives 
•i and hence it affects the final vowel in precisely the 
same manner as these do; e. g. in Qal TVyzpx I will observe ; 
in Piel njjtnaa let us break asunder , Ps. ii. 3; but in Eiph'il 
fTT^is I will praise . 

In a very few instances the more obscure ending ft— takes 
the place of n— (according to §. 27, Rem. 4), e. g. 1 Sam. xxviii. 
15; Ps. xx. 4. As rarely the rt— is attached to the 3rd person 
(Is. v. 19; Ezek. xxiii. 20; Ps. xx. 4). In the 2nd person it oc¬ 
curs in the Imperative: see No. 5. 

The Cohortative expresses effort and the direction of the 
will to an action ; and accordingly it especially. denotes 
excitement of one's self , determination , wish (as Optative ), etc. 
(see §. 128). 

4. The Jussive occurs only in the 2nd and 3rd per¬ 
sons. Its form is orthographically often the same as that 
of the Indicative, e. g. as Ind. he will kill , as Jussive 
let him kill. But at times the shortening is clearly indi¬ 
cated, as will be shown in every case under the conju¬ 
gations. In the strong verb it is confined, as a distinct 
form, to Hiph'il, as Juss. ittpi, Ind. i'TOjpi. It is found in Qal 
and HTph'il of verbs iS, as rib*; and rw, Ind. infra*; and rw;; 
and in all the conjugations of verbs h"h, where it consists 
in the removal (apocope) of the ending n—; e. g. Ind. fihy: 
(Hence the name, Future apocopated, is often given to this form). 
But in all cases the plural forms of the Jussive coincide 
with those of the Indicative, only that the ending *p cannot 
occur. Also the 2nd pers. sing. fem. sounds the same in 
both, viz., etc., and so likewise all the 

singular and plural forms, when they have pronominal suf¬ 
fixes, e. g. ijfrnan as Indicative in Jer. xxxviii. 15, as Jus¬ 
sive in Jer. xli. 8. 

In signification this form is similar to the former, 
with some modification caused by difference of person. 
In general it expresses command and wish, and stands also 
with hypothetical force in conditional sentences (§. 128). 

; 8 
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5. The persons of the Imperative, as it is allied in form 
and meaning to the Imperfect, are also lengthened (by 
.fi—) and shortened, in a manner perfectly analogous; (com¬ 
pare the Arabic Imperatives energicus , with the ending 
-anna or -an, in pause -a). In most conjugations only one 
of these forms is found, in others both together. The 
lengthened Imp. occurs, e. g. in Qal of the strong verb, as 
rryatt? (shdm e -rd like qU e li , §.46, Rem. 2) keep thou; 
nna$ lie thou down; the shortened Imp. in verbs nb, as 
in Pi el ia for fib; both together in Hiph'il, as Vjpn and 
hW:pn. The signification of these forms is not always so 
strongly marked as in the Imperfect. The longer form, 
however, is often emphatic, as tap stand up, rr£ip up! in give, 
nap give! 


§. 49. 

THE PERFECT AND THE IMPERFECT WITH WAW 
CONSECUTIVE. 

1. The use of the two tenses, as is shown more fully 
in the Syntax (§§. 126, 127; compare Note 1 on p. 109), is 
by no means confined to the expression of the past and 
the future. One of the most striking peculiarities in their 
use, and, indeed, in the Hebrew 1 diction generally, is this; 
that in continued narrations of the past, only the first 
verb stands in the Perfect, the following ones being in 
the Imperfect; and on the contrary, in continued descrip¬ 
tions of the future, the first verb is in the Imperfect (Fu¬ 
ture), while the subsequent ones are in the Perfect. Thus 
in 2 Kings xx. 1: In those days Hezekiah sickened (Perf.).... 
and Isaiah .... came (Impf.) to him, and said (Impf.) to him etc. 
Just the reverse in Is. vii. 17: Jehovah mil bring (Impf.) 
upon thee, and upon thy people, and upon thy father's house, days, 
such as have not come since etc. 18 v. And it will happen 

1 The other Semitic tongues have no trace of this construction, not even 
the most closely related Phoenician, if we rtiay judge from the monuments 
hitherto discovered. 
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(Perf. iwn) on that day .... 19 v. And they mil come (Perf.). 
This progress of time, this succession of thought, is usu¬ 
ally indicated by an expressive and , i. e. the Wdw copu¬ 
lative (§. 104, 2) which, however, in this case, partly, re¬ 
ceives itself a somewhat different form, and partly affects 
the form of the Perfect and the Imperfect to which it is 
prefixed \ 

2. The Wdw consecutive of the Imperfect is the most im¬ 
portant. This a) is regularly prefixed with Ptflhdch and 
a Daghesh forte in the next letter, as bbp*i and he hilled , 
but with Qa'mes before the a of the 1st person sing, (ac¬ 
cording to §. 22, 1), as bbpw and I hilled [another exception 
with Dagh.f. omitted occurs in such cases as ‘■aw and wi, 
see §. 20, 3, 5]; V) it takes a shortened form of the Imper¬ 
fect, where that exists (comp. §. 48, 4), e. g. in Hiph'il bwjw 
(§. 53, Rem. 4), and at the same time often draws the 
tone back to the penultima, as wp*;, shortened dp*;, with 
Wdw consecutive djw (and he arose), §.67, Rem. 2 and 7; §.68, 
1 ; §. 69, Rem. 3; §1 71; §. 72, Rem. 4 and 7; §. 73, Rem. 2 2 . 
But in the 1st. pers., especially in the singular, the shifting 
back of the tone is not usual, and the shortening too occurs 
much seldomer. e. g. wp» and I arose; on the contrary we 
offcener find, specially in the later books, the Gohortative 
form in n— used here, e. g. finb&5$} and I sent. — See more 
in §. 129. ' 

NB. This *1 is, as to form, a strengthened Wdw copulative 
(comp, rts3, SidS, rraV, where the prepositions a, 3, b are streng¬ 
thened in a similar way), in the sense of and then , and so. 

The shifting back of the tone is found also in similar connections, 
like Jidb (for n£b). The shortening of the verb at the end 
(apocope) is only of a phonetic kind, occasioned by the pre¬ 
ceding strengthening of the sound, and is only accidentally si¬ 
milar to the form of the Jussive; yet this similarity seems to 

1 Since it changes in a manner the meaning of the tenses, it is called by 
the Hebrew grammarians [including Gesenius himself] Waw conversive (i. e. 
converting the Jmpf. into the Perf. and the Perf. into the Impf.), Better 
is the name Waw consecutive , since it essentially marks sequence or progress. 

2 The forms, also, in *p and , occur more seldom after Waw consecu¬ 
tive, ftlW1 Judges viii. 1; xi. 18; Am. vi. 3; Ezek. xliv. 8; Deut. iv. 11, 
v. 20. 

8 * 
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have occasioned the increasing use of the Cohortative form in 
the 1st person 1 . 

3. The counterpart of Wdw consecutive of the Imperfect 
is Wdw consecutive of the Perfect , which joins a Perfect to a 
foregoing Imperfect. In form it is the usual Wdw copula¬ 
tive (i), e. g. rwi (after an Impf.) and it happens = it will 
happen; yet it has generally the effect of shifting the tone 
to the last syllable in those verbal forms which would 
otherwise have it on the penultima, e. g. I went , 

(with an Impf. preceding) and 1 will go y Judges i. 3; 
nWtan Perf., and it shall divide , Ex. xxvi. 33. See 

more in §. 126. 

This shifting forward of the tone does not always take place, 
and the exceptions are sometimes strange. It is omitted a) al¬ 
ways in the 1$£ pers. pi. Gen. xxxiv. 16; b) generally in 

verbs » i and Sii, e. g. rrtpipj Ex. xxvi. 4, 6, 7, 10, etc. (on the 
contrary, Ex. xxvi. 9 and others); c) always when such a 

Perfect stands in pause, e. g. Pistol. Deut. xi. 15, and frequently 
also immediately before a tone-syllable (according to §.29, 3, 
b) as tta ntirs5?*Ji Deut. xvii. 14; hair r»yjj Deut, 23, 13 (yet also 
fnh tjjpitfirri Deut. 21, 11). 


§. 50. 

OF THE PARTICIPLE OF QAL. 

1. Qal has two forms of the Participle, viz., an active , 
called also Po’el from its form (i$b), and a passive , called 
Paul (tee) 2 . 

1 The opinion of earlier grammarians, according to which is an 

abbreviation and contraction from Sljil it teas (that) he killed , is in 

every respect erroneous, and now nearly obsolete. The *1 is everywhere an 
emphatic and. When entire sections and books of the Old Testament begin 
with it, it is a proof that they were either originally connected with what 
precedes them, or have been afterwards thus combined together (Lev., Num., 
Josh., 1 Sam., 2 Sam., Ruth, Esther, 2 Chron., Ezek.); some books indeed 
begin with the simple copulative 1 (Ex., 1 Ki., Ezr.). — Equally unfound¬ 
ed is the opinion of some that it is a contraction of ibjp*? fijiyi* 

2 The Jewish Grammarians call the Participle also {middle icorcf ); 

yet not in the sense of the Latin name, but as used for a present tense 
(§. 134, 2), and accordingly holding the middle place between the past and 
the future. 
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The Pa'ul is doubtless a remnant of a lost passive form of 
Qal, which still exists complete in Arabic. In the Aramaean the 
passives of Pi c el and Hiph'il are in like manner lost, except in 
the Participles. 

2. The form of the Participle active of Qal in the in¬ 

transitive verbs mid. E and mid. 0 , coincides with the 
form of the 3rd person sing, of the Perfect, as ytin sleeping , 
from * 0 *; fearing, from W T . (Comp, the formation of the 
Part, in NTph'al, §. 51, 1). Only the Participle of verbs 
mid. A , takes the form bap, the 6 of which has sprung 
from a , qotel from gat el, §. 9, No. 10, 2. (The form bap is 

in use only as a verbal noun, §. 84, 1). The inflection of 

the Participle in Pi el, Pudl, HipJiil, HdpJial, Hithpael fol¬ 
lows a different method, taking a prefixed* a. 

3. Participles form their feminine (nbip'p or nbap) and 
plural (mas. d-'bpp, fern, nibap) like nouns (§§. 87, 94). 

Rem. 1. An uncommon form perhaps is Tpai’Fl supporting , 
Ps. xvi. 5 (for ^ain, from Tf5p); comp. MO 2 Kings viii. 21, and 
the prop. n. b^Ditf 1 Chron. xxvii. 80. Many reckon here also 
pp'P Is. xxix. 14; xxxviii. 5; but this is rather 3 sing. Impf. 
Hiph f il of t)^. Compare a quite similar construction in Is. 

xxviii. 16. — The form dbiri Is. xli. 7, for dbin, is explained by 

§. 29, 3, b. 

2. The Participle in the passive form has not unfrequently 
an active signification, especially when it belongs to an intran¬ 
sitive verb, which cannot take a passive meaning. Compare in 
English, aged, fled. Thus (like the Latin deponent forms con - 
fisus, commoratus) rina means holding (not held), Cant. iii. 8; 
rood trusting (not trusted), Ps. cxii. 7; inhabiting (not 
inhabited) Judg. viii. 11. 


B. DERIVED CONJUGATIONS. 

§. 51. 

NIPH‘A L. 

1. The characteristic of this conjugation consists essen¬ 
tially in a 3 prefixed to the stem. This prefix partly takes 
the form an, so that, by assimilation of the a, we have 
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the Imp. and Inf. (for bajjsn), the Inf. absol. ibjsn, and 
also the Impf (with the n elided) for ia|jrn; and it 
partly joins itself to the stem by means of the vowel i as 
? (or sometimes a), as in the Perf. ^a£3, Part. ba£3 and at 
times in the Inf. absol. ibjp?. The inflection of Niph'al is 
perfectly analogous to that of Qal. (The seventh conjug. 
of the Arabs "inqatala corresponds to the NtpKdl). 

Nlph'al may be known in the Perf. and Part, by the Nun 
prefixed; in the Imp. Inf., and Impf., by the Dagh. f. in the 
first stem - letter. The same marks are found in the irregular 
verbs, except that, where the first stem-letter is a guttural, 
the Daghe'sh must be omitted (§. 63, 4), and consequently the 
preceding vowel made long (§. 22, 1). 

2. The significations of Niphal. It is similar to the 
Greek middle voice , and hence, a) It is primarily reflexive of 
Qal, e. g. *tg$3 to watch one's self, to beware, ipvka00e0%m 9 
‘i&$3 to hide one's self ; often in verbs which express an 
emotion that re-acts on the mind, as dn? to trouble one's self 
to grieve , ri3g3 to bemoan one's self to bewail ; comp. odvQS<S&aL 9 
lamentari 9 contristari. b) Then it frequently expresses re¬ 
ciprocal action, as from afctd to judge , dgii53 to go to law tvith 
one another ; y?*; to counsel, Niph. to consult together ; comp. 
the middle and deponent verbs fiovkev80d‘at (ysia), p,a%80&ou, 
(onhp), ailtercari, proeliari, luctari , eQ^stiftou (ns?), c) It has also 
like Hithpa‘el (§. 54, 3, c) and the Greek middle , the signifi¬ 
cation of the active, with the addition of self Lat. sibi 9 for one's 
self e. g. bfcir? to ash for one's self (1 Sam.xx. 6,28), precisely like 
cUtov[ioU Os tovto , ivdv0oc0&cu xivdovcc to put on ( one's self ) 
a tunic. Here, instead of the accusative ( se) 9 the remoter 
object (the dative sibi) lies in the idea of the conjugation. 
d) It is often also passive of Qal, e. g. nV; to bear, Niph. 
to be born ; to bury ; Niph. to be buried ; likewise of Pi‘el 
and Hsph‘11, when Qal is intransitive or not in use, e. g. 

to be in honour , Pfel to honour, Niph. to be honoured, "ins, 
in Pfel to conceal, Hiph. to make disappear, to destroy , Niph. 
passive of both: and in this case its meaning may again 
coincide with Qal (nbn Qal and Niph. to be ill) > and even 
take an accusative (§. 138, 2, Rem. 1). 
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Examples of denominatives are, * 151 $ to be born a male 
(from "Dt a male), Ex. xxxiv. 19; naV? cor datum fieri (from 

heart), Job xi. 12. 

The older Hebrew grammarians have represented Niph'al as 
strictly the passive of Qal. This representation is decidedly in¬ 
correct; for Niph'al has not the characteristics of the other pas¬ 
sives. There are still found in Qal traces of an early passive 
form (§. 50, 1), and the Arabic has a distinct conjugation, cor¬ 
responding with Niph'al (’ inqatald), which has its own passive; 
nay, in Hebrew itself, there is probably a trace of the passive 
of Niph'al in the form ifc<33, Is. lix. 3; Lam. iv. 14. According 
to the usage of the language, the passive signification is cer¬ 
tainly predominant; but it was first derived from the reflexive. 
The in prefixed has the force of a reflexive pronoun, like rn 
in HithpiPel 1 . 

Rem. 1. The Inf . absol . ibp3 connects itself, in form, with 
the Perf., to which it bears the same relation as Viajj to 
Examples: Vxps rogando 1 Sam. xx. 6, tp33 desiderando Gen. 
xxxi. 30. An example of the other form is, ",hjn Jer. xxxii. 4; 
on6e bTW Ezek. xiv. 3. The 6 in the final syllable (which is 
essentially long) is also exhibited in this Infinitive form in Pi‘el 
and Pu'al, and it resembles, in this respect, several Arabic Infi¬ 
nitives, in which there is a corresponding a. Moreover, the form 
tejsn is not infrequently used for w th^ Inf. absol., e. g. Num. xv. 
31; Deut. iv. 26; 1 Kings xx. 19. 

2. In Pause, Pd f thach often takes the place of Sere in the 
final syllable of the Impf.; e. g. and he was weaned, Gen. 
xxi. 8, as also in other cases (§. 2t9, 4, Rem.). In the 2nd and 
3rd pers. plural feminine, the Pa'thach is common, §eri is very 
rare, e. g. 8i3^;«n they shall be remembered , Isa. lxv. 17; yet 
only few examples occur of these forms. 

3. When the Impf., Inf., or Imp. is immediately followed 

by a word of one syllable, the tone is commonly shifted back 
upon the penultima, and consequently the final syllable, losing 
the tone, takes S e ghol inggead of Sere; e. g. ?ta he stumbles 
at it, Ezek. xxxiii. 12; A an d he heard him, Gen. xxv. 

21; comp. and God heard, 2 Sam. xxi. 14; Ezr. 


1 In other languages, too, the change of the reflexive into the passive 
is observed. It is still clear in Sanskrit and in Greek how the middle goes 
before the passive voice; the r at the end of the Latin passive is the reflexive 
pronoun = se; in the ancient Slavic and Bohemian, amatse stands for ama- 
tur, in Dacoroman io me laudu (1 am praised). See Pott's Etymologische 
Forschungen, Th. 1, S. 133 ff., Th. 2, S. 92; Bopp's Vergleichende Gram- 
matik, §. 476 ff. 
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yiii. 23. In a few words, this form with the shifted tone has 
become the exclusive one, as take heed, Ex. xxiii. 21 ; 

anb*l and he fought , Num. xxi. 1. 

4. For the 1st pers. sing, of the Impf. bapK, the form 
bcDp$ is equally frequent, as I will he found , Ezek. xiv. 3; 

55$?$ I swear , Gen. xxi. 24; in the Cohortative always with *, 
e. g. iTQ|?|« I will avenge me, Is. i. 24. Comp. §. 69, Rem. 5. 


§• 52. 

PfEL AND P U ‘A L. 

1. The characteristic of this conjugation (Arab. Conj.IL 
qa!ttala, Aram, bttp) is the doubling of the middle stem-letter. In 
the active (Pi c el), the Perf. has in the 3 p. sing, bap and bap 
(see Rem. 1), but in the 1st and 2nd p. the second syllable 
has always the form with a for its basis, as nbap, tobap. 
The Inf. and Imp. have bap with a in the first syllable, 
and so the Impf makes bap^ and the Part, bapd, the pre- 
formatives here having a voeal Sh e toa. The passive (Pual) 
has an obscure vowel of the third class (u or rarely d) 
after the first stem - letter, and a (Pa'thach) after the 
second. In other respects the analogy is the same. 

The ipwhich occurs also in the succeeding conjugations, as 
the characteristic of the Part., is connected with who? in the 
sense of some one. 

Pi c el and Pu'dl are throughout distinguished by the Daghe'sh 
m-the^ middle stem-letter.*' It is omitted only in the following 
cases: a) Always when this letter is a guttural (§. 64, 3). h) 
Sometimes, though rarely, when this letter has Sfowd (§. 20, 3, b), 
as fihbp she stretches forth, for Ezek. xvii. 7; ttTOpa for 

'pa they sought him, 2 Chr. 15, 15; also at times the omission is 
indicated (§. 10, 2, Rem.) by a Chate f ph , under the litera da - 
gessanda; e. g. fihpb for Sihpb she was taken, Gen.ii. 23; comp, 
ix. 14; Judges xvi. 16. In the impf. and Part, the Sh*wa under 
the preformatives may always serve as a mark of these conju¬ 
gations. 

2. Significations of Pi el. a) It denotes intensity and re¬ 
petition (comp, the intensive and iterative nouns, which are 
likewise formed by doubling the middle stem-letter, §. 84, 
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6—9) 1 ; e. g. pns to laugh, Pi c el to sport, (£o jest to laugh re¬ 
peatedly); igtt} to ask, Pfel to beg; hence it denotes that the 
action has to do with many, as to bury {one), Gen. xxiii. 
4, Pi‘el to bury {many), 1 Kings xi. 15. (So in Syriac and 
Arabic frequently.) This signification of P'fel is found 
with various shades of secondary meaning, as nns to open, 
Pi‘el to loose; ‘nfib to count, PTel to relate . — The eager per¬ 
formance of an action makes the agent influence others 
also in the same direction. Hence, b) Pfel has a causative 
signification (like HTphll), e. g. npb to learn, Pi l el to teach . 
It often takes the modifications expressed by to permit, to 
declare or to hold as, to help, as rr*rt to let live; p’ns to declare 
innocent; ^ to help in child-bearing . — c) Denominatives are 
frequently found in this conjugation, which in general 
mean to make a thing (viz. that which the noun expresses), 
or to be in any way occupied with it; as from *)p nest, up to 
make a nest; from dust, ‘ibs to throw dust, to dust . It also 
expresses the taking away or injuring the thing expressed 
by the noun (as in English to behead, to skin, to bone), e. g. 

(from tthS a root) to root out, extirpate; sat (from djt tail) 
properly to injure the tail, hence to rout the rear of an army; 

to remove the m ashes; tass to break the bones . So also in 
verbs the origin of which cannot be traced to a noun; 
e. g. to stone, and also to remove the stones , i. e. from a field 2 . 

The significations of the passive (Pu‘al) will occur readily 
from the above, e. g. daa to steal, Pi c el to stea l 3 , Pu c a l to be stolen . 

1 Analogous examples, in which the doubling of a letter has an intensive force, 
are found in the German words, reichen, recken [E. reach , rack ]; strdchen {stringo, 
Anglo-Saxon s tree an), strecken [E. stretch, streaJc\; comp . Strich, Strecke; wacker, 
from wachen: others in which it has the causative signification, are stechen , stecken 
[E. stitch, stick ]; wachen , weeken [E. watch , wake]; tiXkio to bring to an end , from 
the stem tiXto to end , yevvdto to beget , from ytvtn to come into being. The above 
examples in German show also that ch, when doubled, takes the form of kk, 
ck, in accordance with the laws relating to the Daghe'sh in Hebrew (§. 13, 3). 

2 In Arabic, denominatives of Conj. II. often express injury done to a 
member, the removal of vermin and noxious things. This force is not wholly 
foreign, also, to the simplest Conj. I. Comp. Hebrew Qal (from *£$) 

to buy or sell grain; Lat. causari , preedari, etc. 

8 Probably d|fi, as intensive of implied the idea of repetition or habit. — Tr. 
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In Pi‘el, the proper and literal signification of a word is 
often retained, when Qal has adopted a figurative one, the for¬ 
mer being the stronger and more palpable sense; e. g. 5<B*n in 
PTel to stitch up, in Qal to heal ; Pfel to cut, to hew out , 
Qal to form , to make; iiba, Pi‘el to uncover , Qal to reveal . 

In intransitive verbs, also, Pi‘el occurs as an intensive form, but 
only in poetic diction, as nnn to he broken in pieces , Jer. li. 56; 
nriB to be open , Is. xlviii. 8 ; lx. 11 ; 1 W to be drunken , Is. 
xxxiv. 5, 7. 

NB. Rem. 1 . The Perf. Pfel has(—) in the final syllable al¬ 
most as often as (—), e. g. to destroy , “lap to break in pieces, 
nab to teach. This occurs especially before Maqqe'ph (Eccles. 
ix. 15; xii. 9), and in the middle of a period in continuous dis¬ 
course; but at the end of a period (in pause), Sere is the more 
common vowel. Comp. Vna Is. xlix. 21 with b^a Jos. iv. 14; Esth. 
iii. 1 . Some verbs have S*ghdl, as nan to speak, to atone, 
oaa to wash clothes, but nan in pause. 

A single instance of (7-) in the first syllable (after the man¬ 
ner of the Chaldee) is found in Gen. xli. 51, to cause to 

forget , occasioned by the play upon the name ttisap, Compare 
the quadriliteral tlpng, which is analogous in form to Pi‘el (§. 56 
and Note 1 p. 128.). 

2 . The Impf., Inf. , and Imp., when followed by Mdqqe'ph, ge¬ 
nerally take S e ghdl in the final syllable, e. g. ib^pa^ he seeks 
for himself, Is. xl. 20; ■'b’tsnp sanctify to me, Ex. xiii. 2 . So in 
Hithpa c el. — In the 1 st pers. sing. Impf besides bapx, there oc¬ 
curs also in a few cases the form with (—) under the X, as nntx 
Lev. xxvi. 33; and even with (- 7 ), as napX Zech. vii. 14 (accor¬ 
ding to §. 23, 3, Rem. 2 ). With Waw cons, we have also 

for I 25 na$e Judges vi. 9. Instead of nabSspn are found such forms 
as njb^pn, as in Is. iii. 16, xiii. 18. 

3. The Inf absol. in Pi. has the special form btsp, as ‘nbl 
castigando Ps. cxviii. 18; but much more frequently the form 
of the Inf constr. bap is used instead; e. g. Jer. xii. 17; xxxii. 
33. For this the form bap occurs twice, namely in Lev. xiv. 43 
(■pbn) and 1 Chr. viii. 8 . 

4. In PiFal , instead of Qibbu's, Qa'mZs - chdtu'ph is found 
less frequently, e. g. D'n&tto dyed red, Nah. ii. 4; comp. iii. 7; Ps. 
lxxii. 20; lxxx. 1. It is merely an orthographic variation when 
Shu'rtq takes the place of Qlbbu's, as 1 kn Judges xviii. 29. 

5. For the Inf abs. of Pu. there is found 33 a Gen. xl. 15. 
The Inf. constr. does not occur in a regular verb in Pu 4 al. 

6 . The Part. Pifal sometimes occurs without the prefix 
Jp; it is then distinguished from the 3 pers. Perf. (like the Part. 
Niph.) only by the Qdme§ in the final syllable, e. g. npb taken, 
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2 Kings ii. 10; comp, ‘ifen for Judges xiii. 8; also Eccles. 
ix. 12; Hos. i. 6, 8; Prov. xxv. 9. ' 


§. 53. 

HIPH‘lL AND HOPHAL. 

1. The characteristic of the active (HTph'il) is n, in 

the Perf. n, prefixed to the stem, with % —) after the se¬ 

cond radical. With the Inf. Wjjpn are connected the Impf. 
and the Part, contracted from 

In the passive (HoplTal) the n is sounded with an obscure 
vowel, and the second syllable has a instead of i, as bapn 
or Impf. or Inf. absol. and in its 

other forms it follows the general analogy. The inflection 
has nothing peculiar, except that in the 1st and 2nd pers. 
Perf. Hiph., Pa'thach takes the place of the 
rbijph; which is explained by the analogy of the Aramaean 
and of the Arabic ( a'qtdla ), where the is not 
found. It is not an essential characteristic of the form, 
but has no doubt arisen out of a shorter vowel (see Rem. 1). 

The marks of this conjugation are therefore, in the Perf., 
Imp. and Inf., the prefixed fi; in the Impf. and Part., the vowel 
under the preformatives, which in Hiph‘il is Pa'thach , in Hoph‘al, 
Qibbu's or Qd'mes-chatuph. 

2. Significations of HipKil . It is properly causative of 
Qdl, and in this sense is more frequently employed than 
Pi‘el (§. 52, 2, 6), e. g. atr; to go forth , Hiph. to bring out , to 
lead forth; izhjj to be holy , Hiph. to sanctify . When Qal is 
transitive, Hiph. takes two accusatives (see §. 139, 1). Fre¬ 
quently Pi‘el and Hiptul are both in use in the same 
signification, as "dn to perish , Pi. and Hiph. to destroy ; but 
generally only one of them is found, or they have some 
difference of signification, as "ins to be heavy , Pi. to honour, 
Hiph. to make heavy . Intransitive verbs merely become 
transitive, e. g. rrjj to bow (intrans.), Hiph. to bow , bend. 

The causative and transitive signification of Hiph'il is some¬ 
times employed, after the Hebrew mode of conception, even 
where other languages make use of intransitive verbs. Espe- 
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cially (and often very rightly too) any change in one’s bodily state 
or habit was conceived of by the Hebrew, as the result of one’s 
personal agency, and was represented, as produced by the person 
himself 1 ; e. g. Hiph. to become fat (properly to produce 

fat); ptn and yiss, Hiph. to become strong (properly to develops 
strength ); so too tps, Hiph. to become feeble . The same ana¬ 
logy applies to ^5, Hiph. to become rich (properly to make or 
acquire riches ); also especially to verbs which express colour, 
as to be red (prop, to show redness ), to be white , etc. 

Moreover, what is merely a state or passive condition , becomes, 
in the Hebrew mode of conception, an act ; e. g. to be si¬ 

lent , but properly to keep silence (silentium facere , Plin.); SW 
to keep quiet , to last long , prop, to make long . There 

is also often an ellipsis, as to deal well , rmpn to do 

wickedly, properly to make good , or bad one’s way (sc. *b*^, 
T'a’yi, which are also often expressed). 

These remarks apply also to denominatives , i. e. the verb 
often expresses the idea of producing or putting forth that of 
which the original noun is the name, e. g. iz5*nii3h to put forth 
roots , to put forth horns. It also expresses the active use 

of a member, as *pTKfi to listen (properly to make ears); 
to chatter, to slander (after the same analogy, properly to make 
tongue, to use the tongue freely ). 

The signification of the passive Hdphal, as of NiplTal, 
may sometimes coincide again with that of Qal, e. g. 
to be able , Impf. Hoph. bssp will be able , prop, will be made able . 

Rem. 1. Only the Perfect of Hiph'il retains firmly the 
of the final syllable (in 3rd pers. sing, and plur.); on the con¬ 
trary, the Inf., Imp., and Impf. frequently take Sere instead 
(which in Chaldee is the usual form), although usage generally 
makes a distinction between forms with t and e. The e is in this 
case only tone-long (in Arab, i), and hence in the lengthening 
of the forms it becomes vocal Sh«wa, and with gutturals it be¬ 
comes Pa’thach. See more in the following Remarks. 

2 . The Inf. absol. has generally Sere , usually without Yodh ; 
as nfrpn Judg. xvii. 3; ‘raaii Ex. viii. 11; rarely also with Yodh, 
as Amos ix. 8. After the manner of the Chaldee, we have 


1 The verb to make is employed in the expression of the same ideas, 

e. g. to make fat (fatness), i. e. to produce fat upon his body, Job xv. 27; to 
make fruits, to make branches, i. e. to produce, to put forth, Job xiv. 9, Hos. 
viii. 7. Compare in Latin, corpus facere, Justin. 11, 8; robur facer e, Hirtius, 
Bell. Air. 85; sobolem, divitias , facere, Plin., and in Italian far corpo, far 
forze , far frutto. 
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X instead of the n in d^dtite to rise early , Jer. xxv. 3. Rare 
exceptions, in which the form with Sere stands for the Inf. 
constr., are found in Deut. xxvi. 12; xxxii. 8. For the usual Inf. 
constr. we find a few times V'djpn, as to destroy , 

Deut. vii. 24, xxviii. 48; Josh. xi. 14; Jer. 1. 34; so also nispfi 
for ntepii from hag Lev. xiv., 43. 

3. The Imp. takes the form Vrapii regularly only with suf¬ 
fixes (see §. 61, 2), but very seldom else (Ps. xciv. 1 in pause, 
perhaps also Is. xliii. 8); instead of it are employed the shortened 
form hdjpJi (in Arab, 'aqtil) or the lengthened as 

make fat , attend! The first takes S*ghdl before Maq- 

qeph, as tf3“*j3din make thyself (i. e. become ) intimate , I pray, 
Job xxii. 21. and are never shortened. 

NB. 4. In the Impf. of Hiph. the apocopated form with Sere is 
the usual one for the Jussive in the 2 m. and the 3 m. singular, 
as hnaFrbx make not great, Obad. 12; rvnpl let him cut off., Ps. 
xii. 4, also with 1 consec ., as and he divided , Gen. i. 4. 

Yet the 1 per. sing, is usually like Am. ii. 9. Before 

Maqqeph this Sere becomes S*ghol, as 'EPptnjI and he held him, 
Judg. xix. 4. In the plural the forms si^dp*, sih^Eptn stand also 
in the Jussive and with i cons ., e. g. *ipi2W and they pursued. 
Judg. xviii. 22: but the i (after the manner of the Aramaean) 
sometimes becomes Sh^wa, as soTM and they bent, Jer. ix. 2; 
iipan^l and they pursued, 1 Sam. xiv. 22; xxxi. 2. The defective 
mode of writing Chireq, e. g. diipl, makes no essential difference. 

5. The form of the Part, with (—) in the sing, is doubtful 
(Is. liii. 3); but probably the plurals d'roirra dreamers Jer. xxix, 
8 , d^Vdd helpers 2 Chron. xxviii. 23, are derived from this 
form.— The fern, is usually like nMspd, e. g. r3U$d Lev. xiv. 21; 
rHbtd, Num. v. 15. 

6 . In the Perf. are sometimes found such forms as todfsn 

we have reproached, 1 Sam. xxv. 7, and I have soiled 

(with X for ii, as in Aramaean) Is. lxiii- 3. Comp. Job xvi. 7. 

7. In the Impf. and Part, the characteristic ii regularly 
gives place to the preformatives, as V'dpl, i^dpd, but not to 
prepositions in the Inf., V'dpfib, because their connection with 
the stem is less close than that of the preformatives. In both 
cases there are some few exceptions, as apttjirp he will save for 
SptT'P, Ps. cxvi. 6; ITTih') he will praise , for frrn (only in verbs 
is); but compare* Jihnntn (from bbd) Job xiii. 9; on the Contrary 

for to sing , Ps. xxvi. 7; for to cause 

to faint, 1 Sam. ii. 33; “raiph to destroy, Is. xxiii. 11; wa for 
wna, Ps. lxxviii. 20; n+rcfc, Ps. 78, 17. 

NB. 8. The tone, in Hiph'il, does not fall on the afforma- 
matives i|, ii— and —, not even in the Perf. with W aw consec . 

7 x * ' 
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except in Ex. xxvi. 33, Lev. xv. 29; but the plur. ending* 
takes the tone, as in •p:n*'’ipp, Deut. i. 17. 

9. In the passive (Hdph'al) Perf., Impf., and Part, u (—) is 

found in the first syllable as well as 6 (- 7 *), baptt, but not so 
often in the regular verb, e. g. 3?t?3p he is laid , i&zek. xxxii.32, 
and rnspp xxxii. 19; Part, 'qbttja, 2 Sam. xx. 21 , also 

Is. xiv. 19; but verbs have H constantly, as 
(according to §. 9, 9, 2). 

10. The Inf. absol. has (- 7 ") in the final syllable (as in Hiph.); 
e. g. bppp fasciando Ezek. xvi. 4, wi nuntiapdo Jos. ix. 24. 
The Inf. constr. is not found in any regular or strong verb. 

11. About the Imperative of Hoph‘al, see above on p. 108, note l . 


§• 54. 

HITHPA'EL. 

1. This conjugation connects itself with P!‘el, inas¬ 
much as it prefixes to the form bap the syllable np(Chald. 
nx, Syr. p^ 1 ), which, like pp in Niph'al (§.51, 2, Rem.), has 
undoubtedly the force of a reflexive pronoun. 

2. The n of the syllable np in this conj., as also in 
Hithpo‘el and Hithpa'lel (§. 55), suffers the following 
changes: — 

a) When one of the sibilants (a, y, tt)) is the first radical 
of the verb, it changes places with the n (§. 19, 5), 
as ‘napttSp to take heed , for tstfpi-; bsppp to be burdened , 
for bsanp. (A solitary exception is found in Jer. xlix. 3). 
With 2 , moreover, the transposed n is changed into 
a, as being more akin to the 2 (see §. 19, 1), as ptiasp 
to justify one's self\ for p^p^p. 

b) Before % a and n, it is' assimilated (§. 19, 2), e. g. 
&o^rp to be crushed , “"pap to cleanse one's self , capn to be¬ 
have uprightly ; sometimes also before 3 and a, as 5<32p 
to prophesy , elsewhere 503 pp; *j3i3p for )i ispp to make one's 
self ready. Once before t in fi3*p Is. i. 16, before t 
Eccl. vii. 16, before -1 Is. xxxiii. 10. 


1 See also in Hebrew ‘OppX 2 Chron. xx. 35. 
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3. The significations of HUhpael. a) Most frequently it 
is reflexive , but chiefly of Pi el, as to sanctify one's 

self, dp 3 tin to avenge erne's self, ntttnn to gird one's self Then 
further it means, to make one's self that whi ch ™ CT - 
pressed by the first, conjugation: hence, to conduct one's 
self as such, to show one's self, to imagine one's self, to affect , 
to be such; properly to make one's self so and so, to act 
so and so; e. g. Vn&nr; to make one's self great, to act proud¬ 
ly , dpripn to show one's sdf cunning, crafty ; also Eccles. 
vii. 16, to fancy one's self wise\ "fljjgrnn to make, i. e. to feign, 
one's self rich. Its signification sometimes coincides with 
that of Qal, and both forms are in use with the same 
meaning, e. g. bd&jt, Qal to mourn, is found only in poetry; 
Hithp. in the same sense, is more common in prose, and 
even takes an accusative (§. 138, 2, Rem. 1). — ft) It ex¬ 
presses reciprocal action (like Nipli. §. 51, 2, ft), as Winn 
to look upon one another, Gen. xlii. 1. — More frequently 

c) It expresses what one does less directly to or for himself 
(comp. Niph. §. 51, 2, c). It has then an active signifi¬ 
cation, and governs an accusative, e. g. d^pnn emit sibi 

Mem ), nnssnn solvit sibi {vincula). So without the accusa- 
to walk about for one's self (amibulare). Only seldom 

d) It is passive, e. g. nsnitfn to be forgotten, Eccl. viii. 10. 
Comp. NTph'al, §. 61, 2, d. 

passive Hdthpaal is found only in the few following 
eSmples: JTTjpBnn (so for they were mustered, Numb. i. 
47; ii. 33; to be made unclean , Deut. xxiv. 4; ddsn to be 

washedy Lev. xiii. 55, 56; it is glutted with fat, Is, 

xxxiv. 6. 

Denominatives with the reflexive signification are nrnnn to 
embrace Judaism (i. e. to make one's self a Jew), from tii, rwn 
Jew’, *T»d2tn to provision one's self for a journey, from iTps. 

NB. Rem. The Perf., as in Pi'el, has frequently Pa’thach 
in the final syllable, as p*nnn to strengthen one's self, 2 Chron. 
xiii. 7; xv. 8. Final Pa'thdch occurs also in the Impf. and Imp., 
as ddnr^ he deems himself wise, Eccles. vii. 16; tthpptt sane - 
tify thyself, Jos. iii. 5. In pause these forms always take Qdm#s, 
as -VfKnn he has girded himself, Ps. 93. 1; Ezek. vii. 27, 

Job xxxviii. 30. — As in Pi‘el rqbapn (§. 52, Rem. 2) 
so in Hithp. rwaShpp, Zech. vi. 7. 
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§. 55. 

RARER CONJUGATIONS. 

Of the unusual conjugations (§. 40, 2) some are con¬ 
nected, in form, with PTel, and are made by the doubling 
or repetition of one or more stem-letters, or by the 
lengthening of a vowel, i. e. by changes within the stem 
itself; others are analogous to HTph'il, and are formed by 
the addition of prefix letters or syllables. To the former 
class, besides a passive , distinguished by the vowels, be¬ 
longs also a reflexive form with the prefix nn, after the 
analogy of HTthpa c el. 

Those which are analogous to Pi el , and which follow 
it in their inflection, are — 

1. Po c el; as bnip, pass. P6 c al baip, reflex. Hithpo'el baippn 

(corresp. to Conj. III. and VI. in the Ar. qdtala, qutila , taqataia) 
Impf. Wip*^, Part. Wsipp, Impf. pass, baip*'., etc. In the strong 
verb it occurs but very seldom. Examples are: Part. my 

opponent at law , Job ix. 15; itnyTP I have appointed , 1 Sam. 
xxi. 3 (unless we ought to read ■wnin); uS^tiilS to take root , pass. 
linillj, denom . from uHb root . In verbs W (§. 67) it is more fre¬ 
quent, e. g. Win, nnib, “pin. # 

The signification of Po c el is, like that of Pi c el, often causa¬ 
tive of Qal. Sometimes both Po. and Pi. are in use in the same 
signification, as ysi“i and ystn to oppress; sometimes each has 
its peculiar shade of meaning, as nap to turn about , to change; 
aaib to go about , to surround; Wn to exult , Win to make fool - 
ish (from Wn to be brilliant , but also to be vainglorious , foolish ); 
*j3n to make pleasant , *gin to commiserate; uhilj to root out , 
EfrillS to take root 

With bpip is connected the formation of quadriliterals that 
insert a liquid at the end of the first syllable, as hra^ig 1 (§.30, 
3; §.56). 

2. PVlel , Pulal , Hithpa'lel; as Wpp and Wpp, pass. Wpp, 
reflex . Wppnn, like the Arabic Conj. IX. Sqtalla , and XI. • iqtaild , 
used especially of permanent states or of colours, as to be 
at rest , ign to be green ; pass . Wpx to be withered; but of all 
these verbs there is no example in Qal. It is more frequent in 
verbs tS, where it takes the place of Pi. and Hithp. (§. 72, 7).— 
Hithpa'lel: njnpttjn to bow one’s self down , see §. 75, Rem. 18. 

3. Pe'aVad; as bWpp, with repetition of the last two stem- 

1 Analogous to this form are probably the so-called quadriliterals (§. 56) 
and formed (with 1 inserted) from mi3S=11135, both akin to Dlgt*— Tr. 
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letters, used especially of slight motions in quick succession, e. g. 

t° 90 about with quick motion , hence (of the heart) to 
palpitate , Ps. xxxviii. 11, from “ito to go about ; pass. -ra’ndrt 
to ferment with violence , to make a rumbling sound , Lam. i. 20. 
Nouns of this form are diminutives (§. 84, 23). Nearly related 
to this is — 

4. Pilpel , formed from verbs 33 and 13 , by doubling both of 
the essential stem - letters; as bitba to roll , from ba=bba, reflex. 
hahann to roll one’s self; bsb3, from b3 (bid). This also is used 
of motion quickly repeated, which all languages are prone 1 to 
express by repetition of the same sound, C$3:3 to chirp , baths 
to tinkle, ^a^a to gurgle, t)3B3 to flit or flutter (from Cfl3 to fly). 

With HipKU are connected the following — 

5. Tiph c el; as bdptn, with n prefixed, as bint-i* to teach to 
walk, to lead (denom. from ha \ a foot); in a nfb stem, rnrrtri, 
Impf. iTimj to vie with, Jer. xii. 5; xxii. 15 (from rrnn to be 
hot, eager). The Aram, has a similar form, Da^t-i 2 to interpret, 
whence also the Heb. has the Part. pass, dSrtrvo Ezra iv. 7. 

6. Shaph c el; as bdfp$, frequent in Syriac, as diibttj to flame, 
from 3 .nb» In Hebrew it is found only in the noun tQlnbtf flame, 
§.84, No. 34. 

* * * * 

Forms of which single examples occur: — 7. dbdp, pass. 
tabdp>; as dfidTO scaled off , having the form of scales, Ex. xvi. 
14, Irom fcj$n, Cjign to peel, to shell. — 8. bgdp, as epnt a v ^° m 
lent rain, from CftJ. — 9. bdgd? (frequent in the Rabbinic), a 
form compounded of Niph. and Hithp., found in the examples 
*nd|i5 for they let themselves be warned, Ezek. xxiii. 48; 

*nB33 for * 133^3 to be expiated , Deut. xxi. 8. 

1 Compare Lat. tinnio , tintinnus [= our ding - dong] and in German Tick- 
tack [= our tick - tack], Wirrwarr , Klingklang [= our clink - clank]. The 
repetition of the same letter in verbs 33 produces also the same effect; as in 

to lick , pp* to beat, C]|)tt to trip along. The same thing is expressed 
also by diminutive forms; comp, in Lat. the termination - illo , as in cantillo, 
in Germ, -eln , -em, hi flimmem , trillern, tropfeln [comp, our drip , dribble ]. 
Hence we may discern the relation, mentioned under No. 3, between these 
forms and the diminutives. Comp. F. A. Potty Doppelung, Lemgo, 1862, 8vo. 

2 Both bjpCl and DiHPl are probably kindred forms of the stemba^=b3*J 

=d3l=33n=W‘n=!t5VT= Aram. all traceable to the monosyllabic or ulti¬ 

mate root Vy = Ar. ^ = Sans, rag — G. regen= E. wrig = wriggle = W. rliiglo, 

and all meaning to stir or move , and used especially of the feet, tongue etc., and 
hence to walk , talk , translate etc. Hence come ttfljHFl (Targum) interpretation 
or version; and ( 1 interpreter ) = E. dragoman = Fr. trucheman. — Tr. 
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We may mention also, as worthy of notice, — 10. the form 
to sound the trumpet , commonly derived from the stem 
nsn. But it is probably a denom. from rHSCisn a trumpet , an 
onomatopoetie form like the old Latin taratantara for the sound 
of the tuba , Ennius ap. Servium ad ^n. 9, 503. 


§. 56. 

QUADRELITERALS. 

Of the formation of quadriliterals we have already 
spoken (§. 30, 3). The few verbs of this kind (of nouns 
there are more) are formed after the analogy of PTel, Once 
after Hiph c il. The following are all the examples that 
occur: — 

Perf. TttpB he spread out , Job xxvi. 9 (with Pa'thach in the 
first syllable, as in Chaldee). Impf. nsSb'nj'j he will devour it , 
Ps. lxxx. 14. Pass. to become green again , Job. xxxiii. 25 

Part . hspptt girded , 1 Ohr. xv. 27. Like Hiph f il is Wtiaisrt (con¬ 
tracted VwplBfi) to turn to the left (denominative from babto), 
Gen. xiii. 9; Is. xxx. 21. 


C. REGULAR VERB WITH PRONOMINAL SUFFIXES h 
Paradigm C. 

§. 57. 

The accusative of the personal Pronoun which follows 
a verb active may be expressed a) by a distinct word, r« 
the accusative - sign with the suffix-pronoun (§. 117, 2), as 
inx byp ! (he has killed him); or b) by the mere suffix y as 
or ibaf (he has killed him). The second method is the 
usual one (§. 33), and it is only of it we now treat 1 2 . Nei¬ 
ther of these forms is employed when the accusative of 
the Pronoun is reflexive, in which case a reflexive verb is 

1 We treat of this subject here in connection with the strong or regular 
verb, in order to show in it the general analogy. As to the weak or irregular 
verbs, the mode of shortening their forms before the suffixes will be noticed 
under each class. 

2 On the cases where the former must be employed, see §. 121, 4, Rem. 
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used, viz. Niph'al and Hithpa'el (§§. 51 and 54), e. g. 

he sa/nctified himself not infrj?, which would only signify 
he sanctified him. 

This matter embraces two points, viz., the form of the 
suffix, and the changes in the verbal form in consequence 
of appending it. The former is exhibited in §. 58 and the 
latter in §§. 59 — 61. 


§. 58. 

THE PRONOMINAL SUFFIXES OF THE VERB. 


1. The pronominal suffixes appended to the verb ex¬ 
press the accusative of the personal Pronoun; and they are 
the following: — 


2 . 


3 . 


Singular. 



Plural. 

com. *'3—; *»3-r- (in 
pause •d-f-); 

me. 

1 . 

cam. 5i3—; 

m. ( e kha), in] 

pause alsot]— 

/• tfj Sir; »-| 

rely J 

thee. 

2 . | 

\m. ng, dg— \ 

l /• 13, 1 ?- J 

im. n—, i; m-j-, (ri), 

U n -; Or 

him. 

her. 

3 . 

m. dfi 1 , d; d-^contr. 
from drt— ), d~; 
d— (contr. from 
dii—), d^; poet.l 

172—, 173^-, 

/ v, rr> 1 -j 


\you. 


them . 


2. That these suffixes are shortened forms of the personal 
Pronoun is for the most part quite clear; and only some 
of them require explanation. 

The suffixes “>3, *13, in and n never have the tone, but 
the syllable preceding them always takes it. 

In the suffix of the 2nd person (?j, dd, ‘jd) the basis 
appears to be a lost form of the pronoun finx with s 2 in- 


1 dh occurs very seldom as verbal suffix (Deut. xxxii. 26); not at all. 
Vet they are given in the list as ground-forms, which frequently occur with 
nouns and prepositions. 

2 Traces of this lost form appear still in the afformatives of the Ethio- 

9* 
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stead of n (nsax, d^x), which was employed here per¬ 
haps in order to distinguish the suffixes from the afforma- 
tives of the Perfect (§. 44, 1 ). 

In the 3 rd person masc., out of sin—, by rejecting the 
feeble h 9 there arose a-u , and thence often by contraction 
6 (§. 23, 4 ) usually written i, much more seldom ri. In the 
fem., the suffixes from &rn ought, according to analogy, to 
sound n—, n—, n—; but instead of n—, we have, for the 
sake of euphony, simply , where the n is regularly a 
consonant, and therefore with Mappi'q. 

Once (Ezek. xli. 15) &tn— stands for n—, as in Chaldee and 

Arabic. 

3. The variety in the forms of the suffixes was occa¬ 
sioned by the form and tense of the verb, which received 
and modified them. Thus, three forms of almost every 
suffix may be distinguished: 

a) One beginning with the consonant itself, as ■'S, na, *ia. 
(dii) d, etc. This is appended to verbal forms which 
end with a vowel, as , -imnVjjp. 

V) A second and a third, with the so-called union-vowels 1 
(ip-f-, for the verbal forms which end with a con¬ 
sonant (for the exception, see §. 59, Rem. 3): with a 
as the union-vowel for the forms of the Perfect, as 
^Sap, dbap; with e (rarely a) as the union-vowel 

for the forms of the Imperfect and Imperative, as 
vi5ap*:, diap. To the Perfect belongs also the suffix 
i, as having originated from With r\, d£, 15 , the 

uniting sound is only a half-vowel (vocal Sh e wd), as 
r\— 9 da—, 15 —, e. g. *$>ap (q e $d-l e khd ); or when the final 

pic verb, as qatalka (thou hast killed), and also in the Samaritan (see Gesenii 
Carmina Samaritans, Anecdota Orientalia, p. 43). Comp, what was said on 
■naiap in §. 44, 1. The t and h are not infrequently interchanged in lan¬ 
guages generally (see p. 92, Note *). 

1 We retain the common name union-vowel , although it rests on a rather 
superficial view, and is somewhat vague. These union-sounds seem, for the 
most part, to be traces of ancient terminations of the verb, like i in VT’fliap, 
Take, for example, the Hebrew form q e tal-ani } when compared with the Ara¬ 
bic qatala-ni; and, on the other hand, the Hebrew q e talatni and the Arab. 
qatalatni. 
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consonant of the verb is a guttural, , e. g. sjnbp. 
In pause, this Sh e wa becomes S'ghol with the tone, 
as 

Rem. 1. As rare forms, may be mentioned: sing. 2nd pers. 
m. ns— 1 Kings xviii. 44, in pause S134 - Prov. ii. 11; fem. 

■O-f- Ps. cxxxvii 6, and often in the later Psalms. (^—, contrary 
to the rule, joined to the Perf. in Judges iv. 20). — In the 3rd 
pers. masc . n Ex. xxxii. 25. Num. xxiii. 8 ; fem . il— without 
Mappiq Ex. ii. 3; Amos. i. 11, Jer. xliv. 19. — The forms i»—, 
are strictly poetic (except Ex. xxiii. 31); instead of 
•ra- 1 - we find ira— once in Ex. xv. 5. On the origin of these 
forms, see §. 32, Rem. 7. 

2 . By comparing these suffixes of verbs with the suffixes of 
nouns (§. 91), we find that — a) there is here a greater variety 
of forms than there (because the forms and relations of the verb 
are themselves more various); b) the verbal suffix, where it dif¬ 
fers from that of the noun, is longer, as ^4- (me), 

(my). The reason is, that the object of the verb is less closely 
connected with it than the possessive pronoun is with the noun; 
on which account, also, the former may even be expressed by a 
separate word (§. 117, 2). 

4. The suffix gains still more strength, when instead 
of the union-vowels there is inserted between it and the 
verb a union-syllable, 3 —, 3 - 7 - (commonly called Nun epen¬ 
thetic or Nun demonstrative ), which, however, occurs only in 
the Imperfect and chiefly in pause , e. g. he will bless 

him (Ps. lxxii. 15), 1335231 he will honour me (Ps. 1. 23). This 

Nun is, however, for the most part incorporated with the 
suffixes, and hence we get a new series of forms, viz. — 

ls£ pers. is4-, 15 -J-, for ia?4-, 

2nd pers. once ^3-J- (Jer. xxii. 24); 

3rd pers. * 134 - for *11134-, also is (Num. xxiii. 13); fem. 

ns— for jia—; 

lsf pers. plur. * 134 - for * 1334 -* 

In the other persons this Nun does not occur. 

Rem. The forms with Nun distinctly written are rare, only 
poetic (Ex. xv. 2, Deut. xxxii. 10, Jer. v. 22; xxii. 24), and do 
not occur at all in 3 fem. sing, and 1 plur. The contracted forms 
(with the Nun assimilated) are rather frequent also in prose, 
especially in pause. 
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NB. This Nun is of a demonstrative nature, and gives more 
emphasis to the word, and is therefore chiefly found in pause. 
But it occurs also in the union of the suffixes with certain par¬ 
ticles (§. 100, 5). 

This Nun is frequent in Chaldee; in Samaritan it is appended 
also to the Perfect, and in similar cases even a ft inserted. In the 
Syriac we find i and ai inserted in the same way. The Arabic 
too has a corresponding emphatic form of the Imperfect with the 
pronominal suffixes, as yaqtulan-ka or yaqtulanna-ka , which is 
however used also without suffixes. Comp. §. 48, 2. 


§. 59. 

THE PERFECT WITH PRONOMINAL SUFFIXES. 

1. The personal endings ( afformatives) of the Perfect 
have in part a different form, when connected with the 
suffixes; viz. — 

a) In the 3 sing . fem. n—, n—, the original feminine¬ 
ending, for n—; 

b ) 2 sing. muse, ft, also ft to which the union-vowel is 
attached, but the only clear instance of this is 
with ij-f- 1 ; 

c) 2 sing . fem . ■'ft, likewise an older form for ft (comp. 
*ftK, *'ftV&l?» §• 32, Rem. 4; §. 44, Rem. 4). This form 
is to be distinguished from the 1st pers. sing, only 
by the context. 

d) 2 plur. masc. sift for d$, which is explained by the 

Arabic 3 antum , qataltum , Chald. *ptw, *pftbo|? for tarna, 
nrfpi2|3 (§. 32, Rem. 5). Examples are found only in 
Num. xx. 5, xxi. 5; Zech. vii. 5. The fem . with 

suffixes does not occur, but probably it took the 
same form as the masculine. 

We exhibit, first, the forms of the Perfect in Hiptiil 
as they appear in connection with suffixes, because here 
no further change takes place in the stem itself, except 
as to the tone (see No. 2): 

1 The short a here also belongs properly to the form of the verb itself 
See Note 1 7 p. 132. 
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Sing. Plur. 

3 m. b'ippn 3 e. -lb^opn 

3 /. nb^opn 
2 m. nbopn, nbopn 
2 f. ■'nbopn, nbopn 
1 c. ■'nbopn 

The beginner is recommended to practise first the manner 
of connecting the suffixes with this Hiph'il-form, and then to 
take up that with the Perf. of Qal (see No. 2). 

2 . The tone inclines towards the appended suffix, so 
that it does not readily remain on the stem itself. And 
this occasions, particularly in the Perfect of Qal, certain 
vowel changes, in consequence of which we have the fol¬ 
lowing forms in that tense: — 

Sing. Plur . 

3 m. bop (bop, Rem. 1) 3 c. *ibop 

3 /. nbapr 

2 m. nbop (nbop, Rem. 4) 2 m. tobop 

2 /. “inbop (pbop, Rein. 4) 

1 c. ■nnbpp 1 c. tobop 

The connection of these forms with all the suffixes is 
shown in Paradigm C. There it will be seen, too, how the 
Sere in the Perfect Pi el changes sometimes into S € ghol , and 
sometimes into vocal Sh € wa. 

Rem. 1. The suffixes for the 2nd pers. pi., op and fD, are 
(together with on and h ( n) rather more weighty [more strongly 
accented] forms than the others, and hence are called grave suf¬ 
fixes , and always have the tone. Compare their connection with 
nouns , §. 91. With a verb in the Perfect we find only Op oc¬ 
curring (Ps. cxviii. 26; Jer. xxv. 34). 

2. In the 3 sing. masc. iinSpp is very often contracted into 
ibpp, according to §. 23, 5, and so likewise in the 2 sing. masc. 
ttinbpp into inbop. 

3. The 3 sing. fem. nbop (= nbop) has the twofold pecu¬ 
liarity , a) that the ending ath constantly draws the tone to itself 1 , 
and then takes the suffixes that make a syllable of themselves 

1 We have an exception qpbpn in Cant. viii. 5. Only Op and ]p would 
probably also have the tone here (Rem. 1), but no examples occur. 


2 tn. sinbopn 
1 c. tobopn 
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(■'p, tti, ii, *13, *i») without a union-vowel, contrary to the ge¬ 
neral rule (§. 58. 3, a ); b) with the other suffixes the union-vowel 
is indeed adopted, but the tone is drawn back to the penultima, 
so that they appear with shortened vowels , D— e. g. TjrQfiK 
she loves thee , Ruth iv. 15; dncnjp it burneth them , Is. xlvii. 14; 
dpQja she has stolen them , Gen. xxxi. 32. For ■'Sn-i- etc., 

we find in pause ■'3p\— Ps. lxix. 10, Cant. viii. 5, and also 

without pause , for the sake of correspondence in sound, Tphlan 
(she has born thee) in the same verse (Cant. viii. 5). The forms 
ntjbup are contr. from Jifir&ajp (in pause iihrtejB), firtep, 
after the analogy of , for *1*13— (§. 58, 4). 

4. In the 2 sing, masc . tnhttp is mostly used, and the suf¬ 
fixes have therefore no union-vowel e. st. iiSPrciB *1311*131 thou hast 

o /ft . — ! JT : - I 

rejected us , hast scattered us, Ps. lx. 3; only with 1 p. sing, we 
have (from pAap and ■'S—) e. g. ‘'pFhpH thou searchest 

me, Ps. cxxxix. 1, but also in pause “'SPOTS thou hast forsaken 
me, Ps. xxii. 2. — In the 2 sing. fem. ^Pi is written also defecti¬ 
vely JonnV? J er - xv * IP; Cant. iv. 9; Ex. ii. 10; a few times the 
suff. is attached to the shorter form (ti-r), as thou 

(fem.) adjurest us, Cant. v. 9; Jos. ii. 17, comp. Jer. ii. 27; and 
with Sere «i3WTtih thou (fem.) hast let us down, Jos. ii. 18. 

5. In verbs middle E, the E remains before the suffixes, 
e. g. *p*i$ he loves thee, Deut. xv. 16. From a verb middle O 
we have “PPihsi I have subdued him , Ps. xiii. 5, with a shorten- 
ed o in a syllable that has lost the tone (§. 44, Rem. 3). 


§. 60. 

IMPERFECT WITH PRONOMINAL SUFFIXES. 

In the forms of the Imperfect Qal, which end with the 
last stem • letter, the vowel o of the final syllable is shor¬ 
tened generally to e , simple Sh e wd vocal (—), at times to °, 
Chdte'ph-qa'mes (—) Jer. xxxi. 33; but to 6, Qames - shatuph 
(—), before i}—, db-t-, . Instead of iis^SpPi the form sihpptn 1 
is used as 2nd and 3rd person, Cant. i. 6; Jer. ii. 19; Job 
xix. 15. The form with Nun demonstrative (§. 58, 4) is very 
apt to stand at the end of the clause or sentence. 

NB. Rem. 1. Verbs with Impf. A (to which belong spe¬ 
cially all that have a guttural for the 2nd or the 3rd radical, 
§§. 64 and 65, retain the full A in the Impf. (and also the Imp. 

1 This form is also found as feminine without a suffix, Jer. xlix. 11, 
Ezek. xxxvii. 7. 
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§. 61, 2), and the Pa'thach, when it comes to stand in an open 
syllable, is lengthened into Qd'mes , e. g. it put me on, 

Job xxix. 14; let them demand it back , Jobiii. 5; 

and he sent them , Josh. viii. 3; siftfcjp'j they call upon him , 
Ps. cxlv. 18. 

2. Occasionally, as exceptions, suffixes occur also in the 

Imperfect with* the union-vowel a, as Ex. xxix. 30; comp, 

ii. 17; Gen. xix. 19; xxix. 32. 

3. The suffixes are at times appended also to the plural 

forms in e. g- ye crush me , Job xix. 2; elsewhere 

always without a union - vowel they will find me , Prov. 

i. 28; Is. lx. 7, 10; Jer. v. 22. 

4. In Pi. the Sere of the final syllable, like the Cholem 
in Qal , becomes Sfowa; but before the suffixes Dd—, p-r- 
it is only shortened into S*ghol , e. g. rpap''. he will gather thee , 
Deut. xxx. 4; more rarely into Chireq , as DD253KK I will streng¬ 
then you , Job xvi. 5; Comp. Ex. xxxi. 13; Is. xxv. 1. 

5. In Hiph., the Chireq remains, as “oStcAi? thou clothest 
me , Job x. 11; and only rarely we meet with forms like 

thou enrichest it , Ps. lxv. 10; 1 Sam. xvii. 25. Comp. §. 53, 
Rem. 4. 


§. 61 . 

INFINITIVE, IMPERATIVE, AND PARTICIPLE WITH 
PRONOMINAL SUFFIXES. 

1. The Infinitive of a verb active can be construed with 
an accusative, and then it takes the verbal suffix (i. e. the 
accusative of the personal pronoun), as to kill me; but 

as a noun it can take also the nominal suffix (i. e. the genitive 
of the personal pronoun), as ■Aop my killing (see §. 133, 1, 2). 
In either case it usually assumes in Qal the form 
with the d drawn backward. (Comp, the segholate nouns 
of the form , with which is nearly related, §. 84, 
No. 10, 11, and §. 93, Parad. VI.). 

Rem. 1. The Inf. of the form ^3$ becomes with suffixes 
PDptiS Gen. xix. 33, like nouns of the form ttoj, 

2. Before dp—, ‘Jp—, f orms are found which depart 
from the analogy of segholate nouns , e. g. dabaN your eating , 
Gen. iii. 5; Sfrps thy standing, Obad. 11; but, as conformable to 
this analogy, are to be regarded da"$p your harvesting, Lev. 
xix. 9, and da&ttg (md-dse-khe'm) your contemning , Is. xxx. 12. 
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2. The leading form of the Imperative in Qdl (brpg) takes 

the suffixes like the Infinitive . In "oSpp (pronounced qdt € le'ni ) 
the Sh e wd is very slightly heard, hence we have e. g. 
rddh e phe'ni , without Daghesh in the B (§. 21, 2, a). The 
forms ^Dp, ^pp, which are not presented in the Paradigm, 
suffer no change. For the fem. naWp the masculine form 
Aap is used, as in the Imperfect. — In the verbs that 
form the Imperative with A (to which belong especially those 
that have a guttural in the 2nd or 3rd radical, §§. 64 and 
65), as in r&a, the A remains before the suffixes but is 
lengthened into Qdmes, because it comes to stand in an 
open syllable (just as in the Imp/. A , §. 60, Rem. 1), e. g. 
■orjiip send thou me , Is. vi. 8; prove thou me , Ps. xxvi. 2 ; 
“»»hp call thou on me , Ps. 50, 15; Gen. 23, 8 . In the 

Imp. of HipKil , not the form l>apfi, but Vrapn is used; e. g. 
iird^ptj offer it , Mai. i. 8 . 

3. The Participles shorten their vowels in the same 

way as nouns of the like form do, e. g. l>ap, bapp, according 
to §. 93, Parad. VH. ‘ 

On the difference between ■Aipp and ‘pfcVp, see §. 135, 2. 


H THE WEAK VERB 1 . 

A. VERBS WITH GUTTURALS. ' 
Paradigms D. E. F. 

§• 62. 

Verbs which have a guttural for one of the three stem- 
letters deviate from the strong verb, according to the ge¬ 
neral rules in §. 22 . These deviations can only in part be 
taken for factual weakness, as in the omission of the 
doubling (by Daghesh forte , §. 63, 4 and §. 64, 3), where¬ 
as in forms like (§. 63, 2), the original a of the pre- 
formative is kept (§. 47, 2), which is weakened into i in 
the so-called strong verb, as in Of course the k and 

1 See the general view ot the classes of verbs, in §. 41. 
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n come into account here only when they retain their 
power as consonants, and are not substitutes for vowels 1 ; 
but the *i shares only partially in these anomalies (§. 22, 4). 
For more convenient representation, we distinguish the 
three cases in which the guttural stands first, second, or 
third in the stem. The three Paradigms, D, E and F, 
where only those conjugations are omitted which are 
wholly regular, exhibit the inflections, which are more 
fully explained in the following sections: — 


§. 63. 

VERBS PE 0) GUTTURAL. 

E. g. to stand . Paradigm D. 

The deviations here from the regular verb may be 
reduced to the following particulars: — 

1. When the first stem-letter, at the beginning of the 
word, would regularly have a simple Sh € wa (bbp, 

it takes here always a composite Sh e wa ( Chateph §. 10, 2; 

§. 22, 3)’; e. g. Inf. ita? to stand, teat to eat , Perf. origan 

from ytr\ to be inclined. 

2. When a preformative is prefixed to such forms, it 

takes the vowel which lies in the Chateph (§. 28, 2), in the 

Imp/. Qdl at times the original a, as in na?£, he will 

dream, at times e, as in tjbfcjg he mil gather, and so always 
in 1 p. sing., as in nags; or the composite Sh € wa conforms 
to the vowel of the preformative, as the latter appears 
in the strong verb, but with the i changed to £ 2 ;.e. g. 
PerfNipli. naga (comp. tefaa), Hiph. nwii (comp, terapq), Inf. 
and Impf. T^arn, h rna5£, Hoph. Perf. "lajq, Impf. na5£. (On the 
Methegh in these forms, see §. 16. 2, a.) 

In many verbs, however, the guttural, especially n, 
when it stands after a preformative at the end of a syl- 

1 Compare §. 68, §. 73, Rem. 4, §. 74 and §. 75. 

2 Some exceptions appear with a, r\&t3h3 Gen. xxxi. 27, 1 Sam. xix. 2, 
iltea, rrt?a, fitoa, Sltosa. Comp. §. 51, *1. So also oftener in the Part , 
•p T 3?a Ps. 89, 8, hatea etc. 
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lable, takes the simple Sh e wd; but in this case the prefor- 
mative always has the vowel corresponding to the compo¬ 
site Sh e wa, which the guttural would take according to the 
above rule; e. g. Impf. Qal ‘ibn*! he mil desire , ©an*;, he binds, 
Niph. ?|Bn5 to change one's self \ ntw girded , Hiph. -r&nn to cause 
to fail . 

The grammarians call this the hard , the former with the 
comp. Sh*wa the soft , combination. Both forms often occur in 
the same verb. 

3. When in forms like nwjj, the vowel of the 

final syllable is changed into simple Sh e wa vocal, on account 
of the accession of one of the afformatives (*i, *-r, n—), then * 
the composite 8h e wd of the guttural changes to the corre¬ 
sponding short vowel, as plur. (sound ya*am e -dhu% 
narca she is forsaken. But here also there exists a harder 
form besides, as sian* they take a pledge , *ipm*; as well as 

they are strong. Compare in general .§. 22, 4; §.28, 3. 

4. In the Inf, Imp. and Impf. of Niph., where the first 
stem-letter would regularly be doubled (^ajsn, bajs*;), the 
doubling is always omitted, and the vowel of the prefor- 
mative is lengthened into §e f re, as w*' for (§. 22, 1). 

REMARKS. 

I. On Qal. 

1 . In verbs KB the Inf. constr. and Imp. take (—) under the 

first letter (according to §.22, 4, Rem. 2); hence gird thou, Job 1 

xxxviii. 3, a!lK love thou, Hos. iii. 1, bbK to eat, with a prefix 
t’HKjb, bbKjb, The (—) is found here only when the tone is strong¬ 
ly thrown forward; e. g. ©Kfi bbKB Num. xxvi. 10; wherefore also 
we have DWTQK, not atrroK. 

Also in the other forms of the Imp., the guttural often ex¬ 
erts its influence upon the vowel, which it changes to Seghol, as 
strip thyself Is. xlvii. 2, S"D*i2. set thyself Job xxxiii. 5; 
especially when the second radical also is a guttural, as *QhK Ps. 
xxxi. 24. Pa'thach occurs in ilrfpati pledge him, Prov. xx. 16. 

2. The Impf. A, as the Parad. shows, has regularly under 
the first two letters ; and with the hard combination -——, 
as Vnrn he ceases, D3fi*?. he is wise. This is true likewise of those 
verbs Pc Guttural, which are also verbs rft, as fitrn he sees , 
rcnj; he divides. The pointing is found even in verbs Impf. 
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0 , but less frequently, as tjbtfg he collects, he lays bare. 

The form di&Sfi and she loves , Ezek. xxiii. 5, stands quite by 
itself. — In these forms the pointing r . is frequently shortened 
to (according to §. 27, Rem. 5), as he binds , plur. 

with suffix iimnfcptfv -m?., *npn\ 

II. On Hiph'il and HopKal. 

3. The above-named (Rem. 2) shortening of to —— oc¬ 

curs here also in the Per/. Hiph. after Wdw consec .; i. e.'after 
the throwing forward of the tone, as thou didst set, but 

with the Wav) frroWfl and thou shali sej/’Num. iii. 6; viii. 13; 
xxvii. 19; Wjigii,’ 

4. In the Per/, of Hiph., “r - . ■ is sometimes changed into 
~ > rs rr "T~~ i n Hoph ., by lengthening the short vowel, 

under the influence of the Metheg, e. g. rnnsn £Aow leddest over, 
Jos. vii. 7; Ae Armors Hab. i. "15 ; Judg. vi. 28, 

Nah. ii. 8. Comp. §. 93, 6, Rem. 3. 

III. In General. 

NB. 5. In the verbs rvp to be and rnn live, the guttu¬ 
ral has influence on only very few forms; the Impf. is 8TJT3, 
STW. The rule given above under No. 1 is indeed true of these 
verbs, hence nw; but so soon as a letter is prefixed, the first 
radical drops the peculiar pointing of the guttural, as nwb, 
ftrY^lYi Ezek. xxxvii. 5, 6. 

6 . On verbs as in which the a loses its consonant sound and 
is resolved into a*vowel, see §. 68. 


§. 64. 

VERBS f A'YIN ('*) GUTTURAL. 

E. g. dTO to slaughter. Paradigm E. 

The deviations from the strong verb are less impor¬ 
tant in this class, and are mainly as follows: — 1 

1. Where a simple Sh e wd is required, the guttural 
takes, without exception, a composite Sh e wa, viz. the Chate'ph- 
Pd'thdch (—); e. g. Perf, Impf. tomr, Imp . Niph, 

In the Imp, Qdl the vowel supplied under the first radical 
conforms to the Chdte f ph under the second; as Yam;. 

1 Hoplicil, which is not exhibited in the Paradigm, is done like Qdl: 
Hipliil is regular. 
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So in the Inf. Qdl fern, [or constr., §. 45, 2, 6], as rotta to 
love, fidtfn to languish. 

2. As the preference of the gutturals for the A sound 

has generally less influence on the following than on the 
preceding vowel (§. 22, 2), so not only is the Cho'Um in 
Inf. Qdl Bin®, dhp retained, but also, for the most part, the 
Sere in Impf. Niph. and Pi. dn^ he fights, dn^ s he comforts, 
and even the more feeble S e ghol (after Wdw consecutive) 
dn¥*i. But in the Impf. and Imp. of Qdl , the last syllable 
generally takes (—), through the influence of the guttural 
even in transitive verbs, e. g. dhp, amr?; pst, psry, ns, ny? 
(seldom like dhr, tnxj), with suff. in the Imp. in 

the Impf. ->3^^; and also in the Perf. Pi., Pa'thach occurs 
more frequently than in the strong verb, as dh? to comfort. 

3. In PL, Pu. and Hithp., the Daghe/sh forte is inad¬ 
missible in the middle stem-letter; but, in the greater num¬ 
ber of examples, particularly before ft, rt, and $, the pre¬ 
ceding vowel remains short, the guttural having Daghe'sh 
forte implicitum (see §. 22, 1); e. g. Pi. pnto, Inf. pra to sport ; 
Pu. yn'n to he washed; Hithp. Imper. Jnsian cleanse yourselves. 
Before x, the vowel is only generally lengthened, but 
always before as Pi. to refuse, ^ to bless , Impf. ‘rpd^, 
Pass. ?pa, seldom like q&w to commit adultery. 

Rem. 1. The peculiar feebleness of the x causes, in the 
Perf. Qdl of the much-used verb to ask, a weakening of 
the a (—) under it to (—), and in a closed syllable to (—) or 
to (—), when the syllable loses the tone, and the X is not pre¬ 
ceded by a full vowel (exactly as in some verbs *i, §. 69, Rem. 
4), e. g. with suffix, Gen. xxxii. 18, witfp Ps. cxxxvii. 3, 

2nd pers. plur. dFii&jMJ 1 Sam. xii. 13; xxv. 5; 1 sing, with suffix 
Judges xiii. 6; 1 Sam. i. 20; also in Hiph. simfibxTpfi 
1 Sam. i. 28. Comp. §. 44, Rem. 2. 

2. In Pi. and Hithp., the tone is sometimes drawn back 

upon the penultima, and the Sere of the final syllable shortened 
to S e ghol; viz., a) Before a word of one syllable (according to 
§. 29, 3, h), as d$ rnjri in order to serve there, Deut. xvii. 12 ; 
comp. Gen. xxxix. 14; Job viii. 18. h) After Wdw consecutive, 
as rs?- and he blessed, Gen. i. 22; and he drove out, Ex. 

x. 11. T 

3. The following are rare anomalies in the Perf. Pi.: snrja 
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they delay , Judges v. 28, for and the similar form ‘’Srvch*? 

she conceived me, Ps. li. 7, for or 

4. A few examples where the x, as a middle guttural, loses 
entirely its consonant sound and is resolved into a vowel, will 
be found in §. 73, Rem. 4. 


§. 65. 

VERBS LAMEDH (i) GUTTURAL. 

E. g. rtittS to send . Paradigm F. 

1. According to §. 22, 2, a and b, we here distinguish 
two cases, viz., either the regular vowel of the final syl¬ 
lable remains , and the guttural takes Pd'thdch furtive , or 
the full vowel Pd'thdch takes its place. The particulars are 
as follows: — 

a) The strong unchangeable vowels *»- r , i, *i (§. 25, 1), are 

always retained; hence Inf. absol. Qdl Part, pass . 
ttfra, Hiph. Impf Part . rrtqjg* So also the 

o, though less firm, is retained in the Inf. constr. n'bp, 
in order to distinguish it from the Imp. rftra (as in 
verbs'a Guttural). 

b) The merely tone-long d in the Impf and Imp. of Qdl 

becomes Pd'thdch , as rthti. (With suff. ipnhp, 

see §. 60, Rem. 1.) 

c) Where Sere is the regular vowel of the last syllable, 
the foriris with e a and a are both employed, but usage 
generally makes a distinction. Thus — 

In the Part. Qdl and Pi. the only predominant form is 
n iijhp, and the full Pa'thach appears only in the constr. state rtbtb 
nips. 

In the Impf. and Inf. Niph ., and in the Perf. Inf. and Impf. 
Pi., the shorter form with (—) usually stands at the beginning 
and in the middle of a sentence, the one with at the end, 

and in pause’, e. g. it is diminished, Num. xxvii. 4, comp, 
rna*? xxxvi. 3; he cleaves, Hab. iii. 9, comp. Ezek. 

xiii. 11, to swallow, Hab. i. 13; Num. iv. 20. It may further 

be observed, that the Inf. absol. retains Se're, but the Inf. constr 
loses it; e. g. Deut. xxii. 7, else Yikp to send. 

In Hiph. the shortened forms of the Imp. and Impf. admit 
only (—), e. g. prosper thou, and he caused to trust . 
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The Inf. absol. takes (tt), as to make high; but as Inf. 
constr. also roin occurs, Job vi. 26. 

2. The guttural here has simple Sh e wd whenever the 
third radical regularly takes it (because it is Sh e wd quies¬ 
cent , which generally remains even under gutturals, §. 22,4), 
as ■’WiSig. But in the 2 fem. Perf. a helping -Pa'thach 

takes its place, as tpnSttJ (§. 28, 4), yet very rarely also 
wipi 1 Kings xiv. 3. 

The softer combination with (—) for (-p) occurs only in some 
examples of the 1 plur. Perf. when the tone is thrown for¬ 
ward, as we know thee , Hos. viii. 2; comp. Gen. xxvi. 29; 

Ps. xliv., 18; 2 Sam. xxi. 13; and also before the suffixes DD, *)5, as 
I will send thee , 1 Sam. xvi. 1; Gen. xxxi. 27, 

rjgTOttag Jer. xviii. 2. 

On the \^eak verbs see especially in §. 74. 

B. CONTRACTED VERBS. 

§. 66 . 

VERBS )L 

E. g. ti3aa to approach. Paradigm H. 

The irregularities of these verbs, arising from the 
weakness of the nasal letter Nun, are as follows: — 

1. The Imp. and Inf. constr. often lose (by aphaeresis, 
§. 19, 3) their Nun , which would here at the beginning of 
the form take Sh e wa, as for tod. The Inf. then, how¬ 
ever, has regularly the feminine-ending n~, or, with a gut¬ 
tural, rv 1 (§. 80, 2), as n#§, n?| to touch (from 3>aa). The Imp. 
has at times Pd'thdch } as to (2 Sam. i. 15), before Maqqeph 
(Gen. xix. 9), at times Cholem , as TO (Ruth ii. 14), TO (Josh, 
iii. 9, 2 Chr. xxix, 31); but also Se're , as ‘jn give (from 
“pa). Frequently it takes the lengthened form (§. 48, 5), 
as ruin give! mtfa come near! 

2. Whenever Nun stands at the end of a syllable 
after a preformative, it assimilates itself to the following 
stem-letter (§. 19, 2, a); viz., a) in the Impf Qdl , e. g. Vb^ 
for Vsr he will fall; TOn for mp; for he will give (the 
Impf. 0, as in the strong verb, being usual, the Impf. E 
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only in this example 1 ; 6) in the Perf. Niph., e. g. isas for 
c) in the whole of Hiph. and Hoph. (which here has 
always Qibbus, according to §. 9, 9, 2), e. g. mi, njan, for 
safari, iman. 

The other forms are all quite regular, e. g. Perf, Inf. 
dbsol.y Part. Qal , all Pi el, Pual , etc. Only the irregular 
conjugations are given in the Paradigm H. 

NB. The characteristic of these verbs in all forms which begin 
with a formative letter, is the Daghe'sh forte following it in the 
second radical. Such forms, however, appear also in some verbs 
4 (§. 71) and even in verbs 3& (§. 67, 5). The Inf. ntfa and the 
Imp. ttja, also -s3.J (Gen. xix. 9) and *,n, coincide with’’those of 
verbs (§. 69). 

Hem. 1. The instances are comparatively few in which the 
forms mentioned in Nos. 1 and 2 retain their Nun, e. g. Imp. 
tiDJ let alone, fall ye; Inf. (as well as n$£) to touch; 
Impf. nba*? he keeps (Jer. iii. 5 elsewhere na*}), snsa 1 ; they guard . 
In Niph. this never occurs, and in Hiph. and Hoph., very seldom, 
as *jpn3n to melt, Ezek. xxii. 20; Jipinan they are cut off, Judges 
xx. 31. It regularly occurs, however, in all verbs which have a 
guttural for their second stem-letter, as he will possess. In 
these verbs the Nun only rarely falls away, as nn^ and nn?^ he 
will descend; Niph. ana for nnaa he has comforted himself. 

NB. 2. Like the Nun of these verbs (§. 19, 2), the 
b of the verb npi to take is also treated. Hence Impf. Qdl njsn 
Imp. rip (seldom rrp>), Inf.constr. TT\& Hoph. Impf. . Mph'dl, 
however, is always npia. ' 

NB. 3. The much used verb ina to give has this farther 
irregularity, that also its third radical (the final Nun) is assimi¬ 
lated, as *inna r for *^na, nra for nana; Inf. constr. nn for 
(see §. 19, 2), with suff. nan my giving; Niph. Perf. anna for 
anana, See Paradigm H. In other stems, the a as third radical 
is retained, naSttj, nnapt, 


§. 67. 

VERBS ‘A'YIN DOUBLED (a&). 

E. g. nap. Paradigm G. 

1. The principal irregularity of these verbs con¬ 
sists in the utterance of the second and third radicals 

1 The Impf. A is given in the Paradigm, simply because it is the 

actual form in ’25313. The Stfre in is acounted for by the double weak¬ 
ness of the stem •jrij (see Rem. 3 above). 

10 
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often as one doubled letter, as top (contracted from the 
original form sabhabhu ) for *iaag (Rem. 10 below), even 
when a full vowel should regularly stand between 
them, as ab for aab, ab (from the orig. sabhabha , contr. 
sabbd) for aab. Those forms are not contracted which contain 
unchangeable vowels, or a Daghe'sh forte, as aiab, aaib, bat?. 

2. The monosyllabic stem thus obtained takes, through¬ 
out, the vowel which the full form would have had in its 
second syllable, because that serves to characterise the 
form (§.43, Rem. 1). e.g .Perf. ab for nab; nao for naab (both 
from the original sabhabhdth ); Inf. ab for n'ntp; Hiph. non for 
nabii (comp. No. 6). 

3. The Daghe'sh forth, which, after this contraction, 
properly belongs throughout to the final stem-letter, is 
excluded from it (§. 20, 3, a), except when formative ad¬ 
ditions are made at the end, as *iab, *iab, Impf. tob*;, but 
not ao, ab. 

4. When the afformative begins with a consonant 
(?, n), a vowel is inserted before it, in order to render au¬ 
dible the Daghesh of the final stem-letter (§. 20, 3, c, Rem.), 
which vowel in the Perf. is i, in the Imp. and Impf. , 
e. g. niab, ttias, Impf. fij*£bn, 

The Arab writes indeed regularly fYTia, but has also, spe¬ 
cially in the popular language, rf*ra maddet , maddit, also rtfitTa 

m add at , which last re exactly analogous to the Hebrew inflection 1 . 

5. The preformatives of Impf. Qal , Perf. of Hiph ., Hiph. 

and Hoph which in consequence of the contraction stand 
in a simple syllable (nbi 1 ! instead of nhib^), take, instead 
of the short vowel of the regular form, the corresponding 
long one (according to §. 27, 2, a). Hence Qal Impf 0 nb^ 
for aapi = nab*? 2 (comp. No. 6); Impf A , for he is 

1 The explanation given here of this inserted vowel may certainly suffice, 

if an approximation he supposed between this class of verbs and that of rfij 
compare tlia0 and Arab, maddeta with or , and nj^abtl with 

tv - ": 

2 It might seem for more easy, in explaining the origin of the Impf. 
ab*' (as well as of the Impf in verbs ‘la, D*lp^) to regard it as formed from 
the contracted stem - syllable ab by prefixing and so also Hiph. and Hoph. 
But the mechanically easier way is not always the natural one. 
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bitter ; Hiph. ddfi for dSdh, Inf. nan for dadfi; i/op/j. ddih for 
da&n. This long vowel (except the *i in Hoph'al) may be 
shortened. 

NB. There is still another mode (the common one in Chal¬ 
dee) of constructing these forms, which supplies a Daghesh in the 
first radical in place of doubling the third (comp. 19, 2, Bern.); 
e. g. Impf. Qal for natp^, Impf. Hiph . dn^_ for ddni, 

Hoph. for nto*. These forms do not usually take Daghesh 
in the final letter on receiving an accession, as Tip 1 ; they bow 
themselves (from ‘Tip), ir®*1 and they smote (from nra), be¬ 
cause the doubling is already supplied in the first letter, and the 
tone also rests on the afformative instead of the stem-syllable; but 
see also 1253*1 Judges xviii. 23, Job. iv. 20. They therefore 
omit also at times the vowels i and , e. g. todPi we perished 
(from dpn) Jer. 44, 18, fdi&n they will tinkle (from Vbx) Jer. 
xix. 3. The Paradigm G. exhibits this form by the side of the 
other in Impf. Qal , Hiph. and Hoph. On Niph. see Rem. 5. 

6. Several obsolete forms, which are partly older 
and more original than these of. the strong verb, lie at the 
foundation of these contractions. Thus the Impf. ab* stands 
for aa*pi, with a under the preformative, as in the regular 
Arabic form 1 ; Hiph. dbn for naprt has in the contracted 
stem - syllable not i (^) but only the tone - long e (— ), 
which without the tone appears as short i in niipfi (comp, 
the Aram. Vop®, also §.53, 1 and Rem. 1); Perf.Niph. as; for 
aap3=aap3; Impf. Niph. as*?, foraa^., comp.^pi^, §.51, Rem. 2. 

7. The tone has this peculiarity, that usually it is not 
thrown forward upon the afformatives beginning with a 
vowel (n—, *■'— §- 40, 2), but remains before them on the 
stem-syllable, as ia& 2 . Before the other afformatives, it 
rests upon the inserted vowels i and (except with dpi 
and which always take the tone), and in consequence 
the vowels of the word are shortened, as toon, but nridfi; 
na&ft, but niaph. 

8. Instead of Pi. y Pu. and Hithp. there is found with 

1 Hebrew ibp*} from bbpl, §. 9, 5. The a appears also in verbs B 
guttural , especially in verbs §. 68, and verbs 13), §. 72. 

2 The terminations for gender and number in the Participles take the 
tone, as these are not a part of the verbal inflection, as 

10* 
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the same sense in numerous verbs of this class, the less 
usual conjugation Poel (§. 55, 1), with its passive and re¬ 
flexive, e. g. bVis to treat ill, pass. bVir, reflex . bVisnn (from 
bbr); in some is found also Pilpel (§. 55, 4), as Vaia to roll , 
iahanh to roll one's self (from W>a), pass. to be caressed 

(from 3W»). These forms do not suffer contraction any more 
than Pi., Pu. and Hithpael. 

REMARKS. 

1 . On Qdl. 

1. In the Perf. are found some examples with Cholem (comp. 
^ 35 , §. 43, 1 ), as sfen they are high from dbn Job xxiv. 24, sen 
from 333 Gen. xlix. 23. 

2. The Cholem of the Inf., Imp. and Impf. ( 30 , 305 ) is a 

changeable vowel and written defectively, with a few exceptions, 
which are found especially in the later orthography; e. g. Tab 
for tbb to plunder, Esth. iii. 13; viii. 11. It is consequently 
shortened into Qdmes-chatuph or Qibbiis, whenever it loses the 
tone, as Inf. ~*j3 (ron) to rejoice, Job xxxviii. 7; with suff. *ipH2 
when he founded, Prov. viii. 27, Imp. pity me, Impf. with 
Wdw consec. 3355 Judges xi. 18, with suff. he lays them 

waste, Prov. xi. 3, Qeri. — [In Ruth ii. 16 occurs as Inf. abs. 
instead of Vibllj; so too 3p Num. xxiii. 25.] 

3. Examples. with final Pdthach in the Inf., Imp. and Impf. 

(bttp, are the following; Inf. to stoop Jer. v. 26, Imp. 

ba roll Ps. cxix. 22, Impf. 335 . he is bitter Is. xxiv. 9, ip*^ he is 
slighted Gen. xvi. 4, ^351 he is soft Is. vii. 4. Examples of the 
Chaldaising Impf. are 335 , though 30*5 is also in use; he 
is astonished 1 Kings ix. 8; *1335 they are silent Job xxix. 21. 

In the Participle occurs the Aramaean form OKiz; for opbj 
Jer. xxx. 16, Kethibh. 

II. On Niph c dl. 

5. Besides the most usual form with Pdthach in the second 
syllable, as in the Paradigm, there is still another with Sere, 
and another with Cholem (analogous to bdp, *03, ^ 35 , §. 43, 1), 
extending through the whole conjugation; e. g. Perf . ipj (also 
ip3) it is a light thing Is. xlix. 6, H303 Ez. xxvi. 2; Part • 333 
wasted away 1 Sam. xv. 9. With ChoUm jfeaa they are rolled 
together Is. xxxiv. 4, comp, lxiii. 19, lxiv. 2, Am. iii. 11, Nah. 
i. 12; Impf. thou shalt be laid waste Jer. xlviii. 2. In the 
Inf. forms with Pathach do not even exist, but those with Se f re 
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and Cholem, as Inf. Dan to melt Ps. lxviii. 3, Inf. abs. rbp to 
be plundered Is. xxiv. 3; in the Imp. only snifi cleanse your¬ 
selves Is. lii. 11 and raise yourselves up Num. xvii. 10. 

Chaldaising forms of Niph'al are ins Ezek. xxv. 3 (from bin), 
nna (from *nri) Ps. lxix. 4, cii. 4 (also -»nj Jer. vi. 29), r\H3 

fractus est (from nnfi) Mai. ii. 5. 

III. On HipKil and Hoplidl. 

6. Besides Sere the final syllable has also Pathach, espe¬ 

cially with gutturals, as he made bitter ; Inf. to cleanse, 
Jer. iv. 11. But also without a guttural, as pntt he pounded 

small, 2 Ki. xxiii. 15; plur. 1 Sam. v. 10, Part, bxo sha¬ 

dowing, Ezek. xxxi. 3. 

7. The Imperfect with the tone retracted is formed like 
r;o\ he protects, Ps. xci. 4; and he rolled, Gen. xxix. 10. 

8. Chaldaising forms of Hiph. and Hoph.: Ex. xiii. 18, 

*i and they smote, Deut. i. 44; I will profane, Ezek. 
xxxix. 7, sisan they perish Job xxiv. 24, 03^ it is smitten Is. 
xxiv. 12, Jipn? in pause (Job xix. 23) for sipH 1 ?, 

IV. In General. 

9. Verbs are very nearly related to verbs 13 ? (§. 72), as 
is already seen from the great similarity in their inflection 
throughout. In form the verb is generally shorter than the 
other (comp, 00^ and Wp^, npn and D^pn). In some cases they 
have precisely the same form, e. g. in the Impf. consec. of Qdl 
and Hiph., in Hoph., and in the rare conjugations. On account 
of this relation, they have sometimes borrowed forms from each 
other, e. g. yn* for *)'-n he rejoices, Prov. xxix. 6. 

KB. 10. Along with the contracted forms there are found, 
especially in certain conjugations and tenses, others which are 
wholly regular; e. g. Perf. Qdl tTS to plunder, plur . wa, JCTT2 
(also !D*i*S Deut. iii. 7); Inf. 330 and do; Impf. *j3JT> he is gra¬ 
cious, Amos v. 15, elsewhere “pr. Hiph. ppn, Impf. he 
will rejoice (which in Hiph. is never contracted), Part. 
astonished, Ezek. iii. 15. The full form appears to be more poe¬ 
tic and has a certain emphasis (Ps. cxviii. 11). 

11. We have seen above (No. 5), that in the Impf. of the 
Chaldee form, the Daghesh of the third radical, together with 
the preceding vowel, is omitted before afformatives, which how¬ 
ever take the tone, as The same omission occurs also in 

other forms at times as Gen. xi. 7 for JiVas we will con- 

found (Cohortative from terj forsjsrp Gen. xi. 6 they will de¬ 
vise; Perf. Nipli. for nsbj Ezek. xli. 7; Dtnipp for Dpte 

Gen. xvii. 11 (from bn's to circumcise); comp. Is. xix. 3 
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Jer. viii. 14. WithoutDaghesh, but with the accented full vowel: 
hhrii f° r Piiinq Judges xvi. 10, fitsn for rwirn Prov. vii. 13, 
nt23 1 Sain. xiv. 36, D">on3 Is. lvii. 5, for 

12. Although the afformatives here attract the tone less (see 
No. 7, p. 147), yet it is occasionally thrown on them, as Jer. 
v. 6; Ps. iii. 2; civ. 24; *iijb Jer. iv. 13, and also when suffixes 
are appended, as *120, ^2p Ps. xviii. 11. The vowels suffer be¬ 
fore the Daghe'sh the changes pointed out in §. 27, 1, viz., Cho- 
lem in the Impf. becomes Qibbus , more seldom Qames-chdtuph , 
Se're in Hiph. becomes ChirSq (after the analogy of 
Siniiph); the preformatives then, in place of the full vowel, take 
Shewa; e. g. ‘'320*'. Ps. xlix. 6, ^iiio"; Job xl. 22, *i3?rp Ps. lxvii. 
2, Hiph. "tpSp** Ezek. xlvii. 2. 

C. WEAKEST VERBS (VERBA QUIESCENTIA). 

§. 68 . 

VERBS MB. 

E. g. hsM to eat Paradigm L- 

So far as the m is treated as a consonant and a gut¬ 
tural, these verbs have all the properties of verbs Pe Gut¬ 
tural , exhibited in §. 63. But here we regard them only 
in so far as the m quiesces, i. e. loses its consonant sound, 
and is blended with the foregoing vowel, which chiefly 
happens in the Impf. Qdl of only a few very common verbs 
and forms, much modified by constant use. The fol¬ 
lowing are the particulars: — 

1. In the Impf. Qdl of five verbs, viz., "na to perish , 
pqm to be willing , Ism to eat , to say , fiBM to bake , the a al¬ 

ways quiesces in a long 6 (Cholem ), as np&o. In some others, 
the form in which it retains its power as a consonant is 
also in use, as tfiso and m&g he takes hold . The 6 in this 
case is but a corruption of the vowel a (§. 9, 10, 2), which 
is itself derived by contraction from - 7 - 7 - or - 7 — 7 . The fee¬ 
bleness of these verbs (§. 41, c) affects also their last syl¬ 
lable , so that it receives an e (Sere) instead of the stron¬ 
ger vowel 6, e. g. m&C' Job xvii. 9, xviii. 9, mostly so with 
distinctive accents at the end of a period or clause; but 
with conjunctive accents, which mark continuous discourse, 
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it takes a (. Pathach ), e. g. lawn Ps. ix. 19, on the con¬ 
trary, ‘n&un Ps. i. 6 (comp, a similar exchange of e and a , 
§. 65, 1 , c). When the tone moves back, the last stem- 
syllable has sometimes Pathach , as di -1 "nso perish the day 
Job iii. 3, bs&i and he ate , and sometimes S e gh6l , as -raaoi 
{MiVel) with conjunctive accent; but ig&w (Milra) with 
distinctive and in pause (but in Job in pause always “rafi&i 
MiV el). — raa and nBK are at the same time verbs rfb; 
hence Imp/, (§. 75, 1). 

It is but very seldom that Se're stands before k in the Impf. 
Qal, as hnxn it shall come, Mic. iv. 8, contracted from 
(from fina), dn$ I love (Prov. viii. 17) as well as (from 
diiK); but always in the Inf. with b, as naab for to say (i. e. 
saying) for ‘"idKh. 

2. In the 1st pers . sing. Impf. the radical k (to avoid 
the repetition of this feeble letter) is regularly dropped 
(§. 23, 3), as *idix for -raas I will say, ‘"idkj and I said. 

Except in this case, the radical K is seldom dropped, as &)Dn 
for t]DKPi thou takest away, Ps. civ. 29; and he gathered, 
2 Sam. 6. 1; ■'bin thou goest away (from btfcj) Jer. ii. 36. 

The Parad. I shows the weak forms in which a is 
treated as a quiescent (viz., Impf Qal), and merely indi¬ 
cates those more regular ones in which it retains its force 
as a guttural. 

Rem. 1. In forms of the derived conjugations the K but 
very seldom quiesces, as in Perf. Niph. sitnfcO Jos. xxii. 9; Hiph. 
bxK^ and he took away, Num. xi. 25, a'W (for d*Wl) an & he 
set an ambush, 1 Sam. xv. 5, “plK I hearken Jobxxxii.il, b^ai’K (6 
from d) I cause to eat, Hos. xi. 4; (6 from d) I will destroy, 

Jer. xlvi. 8; -pro giving ear Prov. xvii. 4, Imp. siinrj bring ye (from 
ttnx) Is. xxi. 14. 

2. In Pi. K is sometimes dropped by contraction (like n in 
b-'ipprp, b^ipj^), e. g. (as in Syr., Chald., and Samar.) for 
teaching Job xxxv. 11, brn for bii&p he shall pitch tent, 
Is. xiii. 20. 
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§. 69. 

VERBS *4. FIRST CLASS, OR VERBS ORIGINALLY 4. 

E. g. aiu* to dwell. Paradigm K. 

Verbs *4 fall principally into two classes , which are 
different from each other in their origin and inflection. 
The first embraces those verbs which have properly a i for 
their first stem-letter. In Arabic and Ethiopic they are 
written with i (e. g. IV;, Arab, walada), but in Hebrew, by 
a difference of dialect, they take ^ instead of it, wherever 
the first stem-letter begins the form. The second embraces 
those which are properly *4, and which have Todh also in 
Arabic (§. 70). A few of these verbs *4, of both classes 
form, in some respects, a third class which is inflected like 
verbs (§. 71). 

In the forms are distinguished according to the signifi¬ 
cation; viz., 1) "ly* (1st class, for -tfl), Imp/. “lyi, to be in 
a strait ; 2) "ly* (2nd class), Impf . *iy^, to form. 

The peculiar inflection of the first class, which is ana¬ 
logous to the Arabic 4 consists in the following parti¬ 
culars : 

1. In the Impf., Imp. and Inf. constr. of Qdl there is 
a twofold inflection. About the half of these verbs have 
here the feeblest forms, viz. — 

Impf. but with a tone-lengthened e in the second syl¬ 
lable, which may be shortened to S e gh6l and 
vocal Sh e wd; and with a somewhat firmer e in 
the first syllable, which in some degree still 
embodies the first radical that has been 
dropped (but scarcely ever written sro**); 

Imp. att5 shortened from by omission of the feeble ‘j; 
and — 

Inf. ra$ shortened in like manner, and with the femi¬ 
nine-ending rv^, which again lengthens and 
strengthens the form. 
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The other half of these verbs are inflected with strong¬ 
er forms, have the Impf. A, and retain the Yddh at the 
beginning, viz., in — 

Imp . ch; and Inf. nb; as a consonant , but in 

Impf. as a quiescent resolved into the vowel i (§. 24,2). 

That the latter mode of inflection belongs to verbs actually 
IB (which has often been overlooked and falsely denied), is shown, 
partly by the numerous verbs which take these forms in Qal, and 
at the same time have 1 in Niph., Hiph., and Hoph ., partly by 
the Arabic, where the verbs is have likewise a double inflection. 

Even in the same verb are found both the weaker and the 
stronger forms, the latter with the Yddh , the former without it, 
as ps 2 Kings iv. 41, and parj pour Ezek. xxiv. 3, ir*i 1 Kings 
xxi. 15, ©’n Deut. ii. 24, and ilh; possess, with lengthening 
Deut. xxxiii. 23; Impf. Deut. xxxii. 22, and he will 

burn up, Is x. 16. 

NB. To the first mode of inflection belong, e. g. nb; to bear, 
KS*' to go forth, air; to sit, Ti*^ to descend, to know, Impf. 
3 H*?. (with Pa'thach in the last syllable on account of the gut¬ 
tural); to the second belong C]3n to weary, to counsel, *}ir*; 
to sleep. 

2. The original Wdw appears always as a consonant, 

wherever it must be doubled, as in the Inf., Imp., and 
Impf. Niph. airjn, adi; (just like brgn, bog;); and also in the 
Hithp. of some verbs, e. g. sninn from nsirin from ns*;, 
rninn from m*;, and in two noun-forms, viz., offspring 
from *ib*; to bear [and iti guilty]. The i at the end of the 
syllable becomes a vowel, as d (i) in all HdpKdl, e. g. sipm 
for Sitfin; and in combination with a preceding a, as a diph¬ 
thongal 6 (i) in Perf and Part, of NipKal, and in all HtpliU, 
e. g. atfiD for stfi ; a, for angin. — The Yddh stands as 

a consonant in the Perf. and Part. Qal (sir*; etc., ssn, sini*;) 
even when i precedes, as asn; (yet we have Groi^i accord¬ 
ing to §. 24, 1, a), in all Pi. and Pu., as bn; to wait for, nbj 
to be born, also in the Impf. and Part., as bn;;, s'rpv known 
(from si;), also at times in Hitlip., as *ib;nn, asntin (as well 
as s’-nrn with Wdw). 

3. The other forms, with few exceptions (see Rem. 
3, 4), are quite regular. 

NB. In those forms in which Yodh does not appear, these 
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verbs may be distinguished , in the Impf. of Qal by the Se're 
under the preformatives, in Niph., Niph., and Hoph. by the 
Waw (i, *i, si) before the second radical. (The defective ortho¬ 
graphy, as in ‘T'bh, is not frequent.) Forms like ap, npP are 
common to these and verbs *j£. Hoph'al has the same form as 
in verbs and ir. 

Rem. 1 . The Inf . Qal of the weaker form (see No. 1 above) 
takes suff. like and it very seldom has the masculine form 

like S'n to know, Job xxxii. 6, 10, or the feminine ending 
like Wn Exod. ii. 4. With a guttural, the latter takes the form 
ninstead of n-r-ir, e -&- rw to know , with suff. *Wn. rnb 
to hear , in 1 Sam. iv. 19 is contracted to fib (§. 19, 2). Examples 
of the regular or strong form are to fear , Josh. xxii. 25, 
with prep. Is. li. 16, with suffixes , ‘bp^a Job xxxviii. 4, 

•bp^a Ezra iii. 12. The strong form seldom has the feminine¬ 
ending, as nba'j to be able. 

2. The imp. Qal often has the lengthening H—, as nap sit, 
nan descend. From arn to give , the Imp. is an, lengthened nab, 
fem. *pn Ruth 3, 15, plur. *ian, mostly with accented Qames, 
owing to the influence of the guttural. 

3. The Impf. of the form ailP takes Pa'thach in its final 

syllable when it has a guttural, as $*!*?., also nnn Jer. xiii. 17. 
When the tone is drawn back upon the penultima, the final 
syllable takes S*ghdl , viz., before a word of one syllable, and 
after Waw consecutive; e. g. K3“*attn Gen. xliv. 33; Tfc, nP\l, 
but in pause aP$1 and A very rare exception, in which an 

Impf. of this kind is written fully, is nab^K Mic. i. 8. The Impf. 
P'rw, when lengthened, can also lose its radical as Is. xl. 
30, sisjb lxv. 23. Yet the cases are rare and doubtful where this 
occurs after other preformatives than ** (see Is. xliv. 8). 

4. In some stems the feebleness affects also the Perf. Qal, 
so far, that the a under the second radical becomes e or i, as 
iTsnih* 1 ., tJt-npT], SpFttb*], from P'r, ^ r , Examples are found in 
Num. xi. 12; Deut. iv. 1; viii. 1; xix. 1; xxvi. 1; Ps. ii. 7; lxix. 
36, etc. In Syriac e is here predominant: in Hebrew the feeble 
vowel is found only in such forms of the Perf. as have not a full 
vowel under the first radical. For a similar case, see §. 64, 
Rem. 1. 

5. As an exception, the Impf. Niph. sometimes has instead 
of the 1; e. g. bn*b and he waited, Gen. viii. 12; comp. Ex. 
xix. 13. The first pers. sing, has always the form nP;iK not 
aPjK; comp. §.51, Rem. 4. 

6. In Pfrel, the radical Yodh is sometimes dropped after 
*; preformative, which takes its punctuation (comp. §. 68, Rem. 2); 
e. g. rw for and he greives, Lam? 33; W for and 
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they cast, v. 53. And so also from a verb *& of the second class, 
*mig3£! for an d he dried it up, Nah. i. 4. 

7. Impf. Hiph., like Imp/. (JdZ, takes S*ghol when the tone 
is drawn back, as ptfr let him add , Prov. i. 5; and he 

added. On forms like see §. 53, Rem. 7. In Hoph. are 

some cases of S for si, as yjin for Lev. iv. 23, 28. 

NB. 8. The verb ‘Tjbfi to go is connected with verbs ifc of the 
first class, for it forms (as if from ’jjVj) Impf. ^, with Waw cons. 

in pause Inf. constr. roV, Imp. lengthened rob, 
and also and so Hiph. Tpbin, Rarely and almost exclusively 
in later books and in poetry, we find also the regular inflections 
from as Impf. Tj'brn, Inf. (Num. xxii. 14, 16; Eccl. vi. 
8, 9), Imp. pi. tain (Jer. li. 50); on the contrary Perf. Qal is 
always Tjbfi, Pari. TjVn, Inf. abs. TpVi, Pi el Hithp. Tjinrr., 
so that a nowhere distinctly appears as first radical l . An 
obsolete stem 'rjb'j may however be assumed, although in a word 
so much used as the feeble letter ft may itself be treated 

like *i, and so the inflection resemble *£. Comp, also the feeble 
KB, e. g. from V[K (§. 68, 2), and Gbri from Impf. 

Hiph. rmjk from -GK like ro^iK 2 Kings vi. 19 from r,hp. 


§. 70. 

VERBS -li. SECOND CLASS, OR VERBS PROPERLY 
E. g. to be good. Paradigm L. 

The most essential points of difference between verbs 
properly *»£ and verbs ic are the following; — 

1. Qal has only the stronger of the two forms de¬ 
scribed in §. 69, 1, viz., that in which the radical remains, 
Inf. sb*, with the Impf. A , as , ypw, the Pa f thdch of 
which becomes S e ghol when the tone shifts back, as 

and he awoke, Gen. ix. 24; w*, and he formed, Gen. ii. 7. 

2. In Hiphtl the is regularly retained in writing, 
and is pronounced as a diphthongal e (Sere), e. g. a'V'tf 

Impf. ; seldom with the diphthong ai , ay, as in 
they make straight, Prov. iv. 25; comp. Ps. v. 9, Q e ri, 
Gen. viii. 17, Q e ri. 

NB. The following are the only verbs of this kind: to 

be good, pa* to suck, yp* to awake, w to form, bi* Hiph. 
to bewail, *" 1 $* to be straight, iite* (Arab, yabisa) to be dry (yet 

1 But comp. i"Db*K above under Rem. 3. — Tr. 
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Hiph. and the Hiph. (denom. of *pa*) to go to the 

right. 

Rem. Of the Impf. Hiph. there is an anomalous form with 
preformatives put before the 3rd pers. as he wails , 

I wail, ye wail , Is. xv. 2; lxv. 14; Jer. xlviii. 31; 

Hos. vii. 14; also J°b. xx i y - 21; and once even in Impf. 

Qal Ps. cxxxviii. 6, from $*Tj. This anomaly is explained by 

supposing that the ** of the simple form was superficially taken 
N to belong to the stem. On Nah. 1. 4, see §. 69, Rem. 6. 

§. 71. 

VERBS 'h THIRD CLASS, OR CONTRACTED VERBS 

This class embraces those verbs *’8, of the first and 
second class, whose * does not quiesce in long i or e , but is 
assimilated like 3. Some verbs are exclusively of this class, 
e. g. sy; to spread under , Hiph. Hoph. ssn; r\X'\ to burn up, 
Impf. ns*:, Hiph. ns?, Hiph . n^sn. Others have two forms; one 
sharp with the ^ assimilated, the other weaker with the *■» 
quiescent, as ps*; to pour , Impf. p's*: and ps^l (1 Kings xxii. 
35); ly; to form , Impf TjpSi and ^ (Is. xliv. 12; Jer. i. 5); 

to be straight , Impf -Kg** and -teh (1 Sam. vi. 12). — It is 
worthy of notice that the verbs which are thus inflected 
have an s sound as the second radical, with the single ex¬ 
ception of rnih (Gen. xl. 20; Ezek. xvi. 5.) Inf Hoph. from 

Verbs of this class (which seldom occur) are inflected like 
verbs *jfi, for which they may easily be mistaken by the learner. 
When, therefore, a form has not a root *j£ in the lexicon, he 
should look for one of this class. 

The first two classes are exhibited in their distinctive forms 
in Paradigms K and L, §. 69. The third follows exactly verbs *)£, 
and is besides very rare. 


§. 72. 

VERBS l5. 

E. g. Mp to rise up. Paradigm M. 

1. In these verbs (with a few exceptions, Rem. 10 be¬ 
low) the middle stem-letter i always gives up its consonant 
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sound and quiesces ; not merely in the usual cases (according 
to §. 24, 1) when a Sh e w& precedes or follows, as uria bosh 
for izra b e wdsh, but also when it is both preceded and fol¬ 
lowed by a full vowel, as dip Part pass. for dig; dip In/. 
absol . for dip r • Hence the stem appears always as a mono¬ 
syllable. 

2. The vowel in which i quiesces is essentially the 
vowel of the second syllable, which, in the verb, almost 
universally characterises the form (§. 67, 2). But this 
vowel, in consequence of the union of the Waw with it, 
is mostly made fuller and firmer, e. g. Inf. and Imp. dip 
for dip, Perf. dp for dip; it is, therefore, not displaced though 
changeable, for we have pdp 1 2 (with short a) from dp, and 
Imp/. Hiph. d-p 1 ; (from d^pi) is shortened in the Jussive 
to dp 1 ;. 

The intransitive verbs middle E take in Perf. Qal the 
form of rid (from nid) he is dead: the verbs middle 0 take 
the form of nix (from nix) it shone , did (from toia) he was a - 
shamed. Comp. Rem. 1, below. 

The preformatives in the Impf. Qal and Perf. Niph., 
and throughout Hiph. and Hoph ., which before the mono¬ 
syllabic stem form a simple syllable, take instead of the 
short vowel of the regular form the corresponding long 
one (§. 27, 2); e. g. dn p'f for dipi; d^pn for d*nph; dpiin for 
Dll??. 

This vowel is changeable, and becomes Sh e wa when the tone 
is thrown forward, e. g. before suff. he will kill him , and 

in the full plural form of the Impf. llfvidl they will die. 

The 1 in Hoph. forms an exception; for it has become a 
quite firm and unchangeable vowel, as if it had been transposed, 
so that Dipin became dpiin, hence opin. 

4. In some cases, unusual forms lie at the foundation 
of the present inflection; e. g. Impf. Qal dip*; for dipi (see 
§. 67, 6), Part dp, probably for dip (like lop, the original 

1 In the Aramaean, and also in Heb. Grammars before Qimchi, the long 
a is found, as Pldjb, ^Pldp etc., but in our editions of the Bible, it is so 
only in pause , e. g. nppg Mich. vii. 8, 13Hd 2 Kings vii. 3, 4. 

2 On the a under the preformative, see No. 4. 
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form of fcttp, Arab, qatil , §.9, 10, 2, and §. 50, 2) 1 . Those 
which conform to the regular Hebrew verb are here ge¬ 
nerally the less frequent, as ttjin'?. (for The 6 in Niph. 

comes from wa (= ua), dipj from dips, Imp/, dip^ from dig^ 2 . 

5. In the Per/. Niph. and Hiph., to avoid the harshness 
of pronunciation in such forms as rraips, rragn, an i is in¬ 
serted before the afformatives of the 1st and 2nd person. 
For the same purpose, is inserted in the Imp/. Qal be¬ 
fore the afformative na (comp. §. 67, 4). These inserted 
syllables take the tone and shorten the preceding vowels, 
as dips, nid-ipa; d^pfi, nwpn or nwpn, also nt6pp; ns^iprn. 

Yet in some cases the harder forms, without the inserted 
syllable, are also in use. Thus Impf. Qal T *,d$n Ezek. xvi. 55 
(also JnS'tttlZJn in the same verse), and rather oftener in Hiph ., 
as PfflSSn Ex. xx. 25, but also Tnifl*'SS"i, Job xxxi. 21, fiadSn Job 
xx. 10, once nad^pn Jer. xliv. 25. In the Imp. only the hard 
form naa’p. 

6. The tone , as in verbs a>3, is not thrown forward 
upon the afformatives n—, i, Vr, e - g- lag, except 
in the full plural form ‘palp";. For the accent on the i 
and , see No. 5. In those forms which do not take 
either of these endings, the accentuation is quite regular, 
e. g. nag; so always in Hoph., e. g. napin. 

7. The conjugations Pi., Pu. and Hithp., are very 
seldom found in verbs properly i3. The only instance of 
Pi. with the i as a doubled consonant is w to surround 
from w. In two others ^ has taken the place of i, as in 
d*p Esth. ix. 31, 32 from dip, d*n from din to he guilty , which 
forms belong to the later Hebrew, and were borrowed 
from the Aramaean. Yet we find sundry verbs is retaining 
the Waw throughout as a consonant, without any weak¬ 
ening of its force, see Rem. 10, below. On the contrary, 
the elsewhere rarer conjugation Pilel (§. 55, 2), with its 
passive and reflexive, is the common form employed in 
the sense of Pi el, and as its substitute; e. g. daip to set up 

1 Arab, qdim, rarely contracted, as sets for sats , har for h&tr; others 
think that n* is for dig, like the verbal adjective bgg, comp. §. 84, 1. 

2 Compare e. g. Phraortes — Frawartis. 
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from wp; bpi-i to raise, pass. dd*h, from d*n; reflex, “nisnn to 
rouse one's self from More rare is the conjugation Pilpel 
(§. 55, 4), e. g. bdbp to sustain , to nourish ; pass, bpbp, from bto. 

REMARKS. 

I. Ott QaZ. 

NB. 1. Of verbs middle E and 0, which in the strong verb 
also have their Perl*, and Part, the same (§. 50, 2), the following 
are examples; viz. Perf. tro (for two) he is dead , 1 sing, ijno, 
1 pi. *ot to, 3 pZ. find; uria (for raid) Ae is ashamed , fiatff, 

sntftS; "lik 7ms shined. Part, fro dead; ts^afa ashamed ones 

Ezek. xxxii. 30. 

In the Perf. and Part., the usual form dp is only very seldom 
written with fc< (after the Arab, mode, §. 9, 1), as in dap he rises 
Hos. x. 14, d^patt? despisers Ezek. xxviii. 24, 26; comp. xvi. 57. 
The Part, takes at times also the form of oip for dp 2 Kings 

xvi. 7; even with a transitive sense, as dib covering , Is. xxv. 7; 

d^pid for d*^pd Zech. x. 5. 

, 2. In the Inf. and Imp. of some verbs, 1 always quiesces in 

Cholem , as aid to come , aid to be good , W'a to shine. In most 
verbs, however, it quiesces only in Shurtq; some take either: 
but the Inf. absol. has always i in the final syllable (like bidp), 
as sidfip'j dip surgendo surgent Jer. xliv. 29. — Those verbs which 
have i in the Inf. mostly retain it in the Impf., as aid^ he will 
come. — In one verb alone the preformatives of the Impf. have 
Se're, viz., u3ia to be ashamed , Impf. ttSiat* (for laid*?); see in 
No. 4, above. 

3. In the Imp. with afformatives (TOfip, f|d*ip) the tone is 
on the stem syllable, with a few exceptions, as in Judges, v. 12. 
So too the lengthened form [with ] as Jer. iii. 12; Ps. 

vii. 8, Ps. vii. 7; but often also with the tone at the end, 

specially if an a begins the next word, and so too before nirn, 
because this was read as see Ps. lxxiv. 22; lxxxii. 8; iii. 
8; vii. 7; Judges iv. 18. 

NB. 4. The shortened Impf. as Jussive (§. 48, 4) has the 
form dp'j (very seldom oip^, dp 1 }); e. g. did 1 } let him return , 
Deut. xx. 5—8; di!P ba let him not return , Ps. lxxiv. 21; nd^i 
and may he die , 1 Kings xxi. 10. Comp. §. 27, Rem. 1. In 
poetic language as Indicative , as d’“"P, dSp, he, it , shall be 
high , Num. xxiv. 7; Mic. v. 8. After the Wdw consec. and 
also before words of one syllable, the tone is also drawn back 
upon the penultima, and the vowel of the last syllable becomes 
Qdm$8-chdttiph, as dp?l, 7|b dp^ Job. xxii. 28. In pause , however, 
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the tone remains on the last syllable, as compare Gen. xi. 

28, 32, with v. 5, 8. With a guttural or a Besh , the final syl¬ 

lable may take PaHhach , e. g. and he turned aside , Ruth 
iv. 1 (from *"i!)d). 

The full plural-ending fi has the tone (according to No. 6 of 

this section), e. g. ■prrap Gen. iii. 3, 4, 'flow Ps. civ. 7, •paETYj 

Joel ii. 4, 7, 9. 

II. On Niph'al. 

5. In the Paradigm M the form of the 1 pers . sing. Perf. 

*'Sni/tflp3, which occurs repeatedly as in TChM, is taken as 

the model also for the 2 pers. sing. ni^pD, rTOp? and for the 
1 pers. plur. *iaia*lp5, although no examples of them occur; so 
too the 2 pers. plur., of which we find only two anomalous 
forms with 6 (not u), viz. Dpiltf'Sp ye have been scattered , Ezek. 
xi. 17; xx. 34, 41 and ttndpp ye loathe yourselves , Ezek. xx. 
43. — The Inf. constr. occurs once in the anomalous form Will 
Is. xxv. 10. Comp. Rem. 9 below. 

III. On Hiph'il. 

6. Examples of the Perf. without the inserted i are: PIB2H 
thou liftest , Ex. xx. 25; riprap thou killest (from rfld, comp. 
§. 20, 1, a), and even Derail Num. xvii. 6, etc. 

7. In the Imp., besides the shortened form the leng¬ 

thened iTO^pn also occurs. With suff. ^aiipn. 

NB. The shortened Impf. has the form tap 1 ;, as that he 
may take aivay, Ex. x. 17. After Waw consec., the tone is 
drawn back upon the penultima, as Gp*l; ■pB*! and he scattered. 
The final syllable, when it has a guttural or Besh, takes Pd'thach, 
as in Qal, e. g. and he removed, Gen. viii. 13. Still the 1 
sing, is usually like Neh. ii. 20, more rarely Sfcfett Jos. 

xiv. 7. 


IV. In General. 

8. On account of the intimate relation between verbs 15 
and 355 (§. 67), it is necessary, in analysing forms, to note parti¬ 
cularly the points in which these classes differ. Several forms 
are exactly the same in both, e. g. Impf. Qal with Wdw conse¬ 
cutive; Pi lei of *i5 and P6 ( el of 55. Hence it is that they often 
borrow forms from one another, as in Perf. Qal T2l he despised 
(from W3, as if from Tta) Zech. iv. 10, rid (for rid) he besmeared 
Is. xliv. 18. 

9. In common with verbs 55 (§. 67, 5), these verbs have 
also in Niph. and Hiph. the Chaldee and Rabbinic formation, 
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which substitutes, for the long vowel under the preformatives, 
a short one followed by Daghe'sh forte. This form and the 
common one are often both in use; e. g. moil to incite , Impf. 
rvoi (also man, rw); and he shows the way , 2 Sam. xxii. 
33 (also "lm Prov. xii. 26); Jp&n to remove , Jmj?/. (from 
iflb), also Hoph. i&H Is. xlix. 14; sometimes with a difference of 
meaning, as man to cause to rest , to $fii;c rest ; man, Jmp/. 

Jm^?. nan, pZwr. simjfi to set down , to lay down; •ph'j to gpend 
tftc night , to abide; •pi*, *piB to fee headstrong , rebellious. 
Other examples: KVpfe. ViS35 (from i*na, not hija) to fee circum¬ 
cised , Gen. xvii. 26, 27; xxxiv. 22, with a guttural wa Zech. ii. 
17; Ifrpfe. to despise , Lam. i. 8; siri* they depart , Prov. 

iv. 21. 

To this class are to be referred some forms of verbs Pe gut¬ 
tural with Daghe'sh forte implicitum, which others derive from 
another root, or wish to alter; viz., PtiPfi for Pnm and she 
hastens (from psin) Job. xxxi. 5, 1 Sam. xv. 19; xxv. 

14, from rate, to rush upon. 

KB. 10. Verbs, in which the middle stem-letter Wdw is 
sounded as a consonant, are, in respect to this letter, perfectly 
regular; e. g. -fifi to be white , Impf. ‘■wrj; S1_J to expire , 

5W; nTn to fee wide; Pi. Igi* to act wickedly ; 

to fecnd, Hithp. njSttri to fecnd one's seZ/, especially in those 
which are also at the same time verbs ri'h, as mat, Pi. mat to 
command , wp to wait, fiYj to drink , Pi. and Hiph. nj*), HJ^h 
to cawse to drink. 


§. 73. , 

VERBS 

E. g. *pa to discern. Paradigm N. 

1. These verbs have the same inflection as verbs *&, 
and the * is here treated in the same manner as the i of 
that class; e. g. Perf. Qdl nit? (for mp) he has set , 7n/. n*P, 
iw/. afesoZ. nip (for mil?), Jwp. mP, Impf. mP*;, Jussive nP*;, with 
Wdw consec. nP*i. — But the Perf. Qdl has, in several verbs, 
still a second set of forms, which resemble a Hiph c il with 
the characteristic n elided, e. g. •'nia^a (similar to Tiia'pn) 
Dan. ix. 2, also naa Ps. cxxxix. 2; nis*^ thou contendest , Job 
xxxiii. 13, also rpn Lam. iii. 58. Often also complete Hiph. 
forms occur, e. g. Perf •pan, aitfnaq, Inf *par (also •pa), Imp.- 

11 
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•jin (also -pa), Part, •paa, so too rp'ro (also n*i), a^a putting 
(also dto), *pxa glittering (also in Perf. yx). Moreover, as pas¬ 
sive , we find a few times Hoph. Impf. from *rnti to sing , 
nw from r™ £0 setf. 

2. These Hiph. forms may easily be traced to verbs w, 
and possibly they in part belong to that class. The same 
may be said of Niph. yha, Pilel •g'ia, and HUhpalel ‘gianrj (as 
if from ‘pa). These verbs are in every respect closely re¬ 
lated to verbs Hence it is that we find several verbs 
used promiscuously, as 1$ and ■$, and with the same mean¬ 
ing in both forms, as •pb (denom. from b^b night) to spend 
the night , Inf. also •pb; to put , Inf. also tflto, Impf. trip*;, once 
dPiio*;. In other verbs one of the two is the predominant 
form, as b**a to exult (bto only in Prov. xxiii. 24). The fol¬ 
lowing are mostly found as verbs to contend , mip to 

set , y* to judge , irrto to rejoice; so too Perf. bp (as in Arab, 
also a verb mid. Yodh) to comprehend , to measure , Is. xl. 12; 

(as in Arab, and Syr.) to rush upon ; and the denom. yp r 
(from *p # p) to pass the summer , Is. xviii. 6. 

The older grammarians did not recognise this class of verbs, 
but referred all its forms to verbs i3, which may indeed be 
quite right in some cases. In modern Arabic we find an exactly 
corresponding abbreviation of the Hiph'il (Conj. IY.) of verbs 
1$. Yet the Arabic, as also the Ethiopic, has actual verbs 
and the Hebrew has some with a Yodh as a consonant, like 

to hate , and fcps to tire , rrjr. to he , rpn to live , A fluctu¬ 
ation and interchange between these closely-related stems must 
certainly be assumed. 

The Paradigm N is placed in connection with that of verbs 

(Parad. M), in order to exhibit the parallel between the 
two classes. The conjugations which Parad. N omits have the 
same form as in Parad. M. 

Rem. 1. Examples of the Inf. absol. are dH litigando Jud¬ 
ges xi. 25, nid ponendo Is. xxii. 7, but also Jer. 1. 34. 

2. The Impf. apoc. is 'jg'j; with shifted tone it takes the 
form with Seghol, as ib Judges vi. 31. So with Warn con- 
sec. and he placed , yih and he perceived. 

3. As Part. act. Qal we find once ‘jb spending the night , 
Neh. xiii. 21; Part. pass. d*va or ttfto (according to a different 
reading) 2 Sam. xiii. 32. 

* * * * 
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4. Verbs &<5 scarcely ever suffer their a to quiesce, and 
hence are to be regarded as verbs Ayin Guttural , as in §. 64. 
A few examples where the X has lost its force as a consonant 
are: they are fair, y&O’j he blooms, Impf. Hiph. of y&O, 

for Eccl. xii. 5. 


§. 74. 

VERBS aft. 

E. g. aya to find. Paradigm 0. 

The x is here, as in verbs a&, treated partly as a con¬ 
sonant with a soft guttural sound (scarcely audible at the 
end of a word), partly as a quite inaudible (quiescent) 
letter, according to the following rules: — 

1. In those forms which end with the third radical, 
the final syllable has always the regular vowels, e. g. 

asp, but in the Perf, Impf., and Imp . Qal, 

in the Perf. Niph., and in Pual and Hoph the Pathdch 
is lengthened before the feeble a into Qa'mes (§. 23, 1), as 

asa* etc., which (—) however is changeable (§. 25, 2, 
Rem.), hence we have in the plural 

The Impf. and Imp. Qal have A after the analogy of verbs 
La'medh Guttural. 

2. Also before afformatives beginning with a conso¬ 

nant (n, d) the a is not heard, but is quiescent in the Perf. 
Qal , in Qa'mes, tyayo; in the Perf. of all the other conju¬ 
gations, in Se're, in the Imp. and Impf. of all the 

conjugations, in S e ghol, njafep, njafertn. 

The use of Se're and S e ghol in these forms arose doubtless 
from the great resemblance between verbs sTh and rTi> (comp. 75, 
2), and an approximation of the former to the latter. 

Before the suffixes q, dd, p, the x retains its character as 
a guttural, and takes as Cant. viii. 1, q&Odii Ezek. 

xxviii. 13; comp. §. 65, 2, Rem. The reason (as in verbs La'medh 
Guttural) is, that those suffixes require before them a half¬ 
vowel. 

3. Before afformatives beginning with a vowel, a is 
a consonant, and the form regular, as mo-fw'. 

Paradigm 0 gives a complete view of the inflection. 

11 * 
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REMARKS. 

1. Verbs middle E , like aba to be full, retain Se're in the 

other persons of the Per/, as yet 2 pi. drw*} Josh. iy. 

24. Instead of inKSd is sometimes found the Aramaean form 

t : rr 

fornsp.g (after the form nbpj?, §• 44, Hem. 4) she names , 
Is. vii. 14; it happens , Jer. xliv. 23, Deut. xxxi. 29, in Niph. n&<bB3 
Ps. cxviii. 23, in Hoph. naafi Gen. xxxiii. 11. 

2. In the Inf. Qal occurs the fem. form nx’ba to fill, Lev. 
xii. 4. 

3. The Part. fem. is commonly, by contraction, DfcTCb, 

seldom Cant. viii. 10, and defectively (see Rem. 4) written 

TtSP (from fcKJ'j) Deut. xxviii. 57. In the forms a^aqph 1 Sam. xiv. 
33, and DfcTta Neh. vi. 8, the vowel is drawn back after the 
manner of the Syriac (§. 23, 2). 

4. The x is sometimes dropped, as in T&? Num. xi. 11, 

*V\5« Job- xxxiii. 18. Niph. dnddp ye are defiled , Lev. xi. 43. 
Hiph. Jer. xxxii. 35. 

See more in the Remarks on verbs n"b, No. VI. 


§• 75. 

VERBS Kb. 

E. g. ttb* to reveal. Paradigm P. 

These verbs, like the verbs 4 (§§. 69, 70), embrace 
two different classes of the irregular verb, viz., ■’b and ‘Tb, 
which in Arabic, and especially in Ethiopic, are still more 
clearly distinguished. But in Hebrew the original ^ and 
i have passed over into a feeble n, as a substitute for a 
final vowel (§. 23, 4), in all those forms which end with 
the third radical, and hence these verbs are called verbs Kb; 
e. g. nba for 4a he has revealed ; nbra for ibttj he has rested. By 
far the greater number, however, of these verbs are treat¬ 
ed as originally *^b; and only a few forms occur of verbs Vb. 
The two classes are therefore less prominently distin¬ 
guished than verbs 4 and 4. 

A true verb lb is nbttj to be at rest , whence (with a 1 con- 
son.) 1 pers. sing. Perf. Qal *<rnb^ Job. iii. 26, Part. 4ttj, and 
the derivative rnbtt: rest; yet in the Impf. it has (with 
Yodh). In njj (Arab. * 133 ?) to answer , and hJS (Arab. *13$) to 
suffer , to be oppressed , are two verbs originally distinct, but 
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with the same form in Hebrew (see Gesenius’s Lex. art. inas). — 
In Syriac the intermingling of these forms is carried still farther, 
verbs &<"b being confounded with those rfb, i. e. with the two 
classes i"b and of the Arabic. 

As an entirely different class are to be regarded those verbs 
whose third stem-letter is a consonantal Sn (distinguished by 
Mappiq) ; e. g. rna to be high. They are inflected throughout 
like verbs Lamedh Guttural. It is certain, however, that some 
verbs rfb originated in verbs with final ft, this letter having lost 
its original strong and guttural sound, and become softened to a 
feeble fi, e. g. nils, Arab, ww to be faint. Hence it is that 
verbs rfb are often related to verbs rfb, f° r which the verb rfb 
may be assumed as an intermediate form; e. g. and n$$p 
to be hard ; ntjB to be open and to open. 

The grammatical structure of these verbs (which Pa¬ 
radigm P exhibits) is as follows: — 

1. The original Yodh or Waw , in all forms which 
end with the third radical, gives place to h as a vowel- 
letter, representing the final vowel, which is the same 
for each form through all the conjugations, viz. — 
h— in all the Perfects, nba, hka, ink etc. 
n— in all the Imperfects and Participles active, i-ibs^, 
nba etc. 

in all the Imperatives, nk, nk etc. 
ri— in the Inf. absol. (except in Hiph. and Hoph ., also 
Pi, see Rem. 10 and 15 below), rik etc. 

The Part, pass. Qal forms an exception, in which, at 
the end, the original appears, **ik, as also in some deri¬ 
vatives (§. 85, V). 

The Inf. constr. has always the feminine form in n; 
thus in Qal nik, in Pi el nik etc. 

In explanation of these forms we observe— 

That in the Perf. Qal , hk stands for “»k, according to 
§. 24, 2, c; so too in Niph. and H6ph c al. The Pi. and Hithp. are 
based on the forms b®p, bwptv? (§. 52, Rem. 1), Hiph. on the 
form after the manner of the Arabic 3 aqtdla (§. 53 1). 

In the Impf. Qal , rby* is an Impf. A for (according to 
§. 24, 2, Rem. a), whence also are such plural forms as Jpkp 
(see Rem. 4). The same is true of the other conjugations, all of 
which, even in the strong verb, have, in connection with the 
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usual form, another with Pd'thach in the final syllable, §.51, 
Rem. 2; §. 54, Rem. 

Se're in the Imp. fiba is related to the Seghol in the Impf. 
?iba*% as the Se're in the constr. state of nouns in §. 89, 
2, c. 

2. Before the afformatives beginning with a conso¬ 
nant (n, a),'the original remains, but not as a consonant. 
Properly it would here form with the foregoing a (. Pa’thdch) 
the diphthong ai; but this diphthong in the Per/, is con¬ 
tracted first into e (*■>—), and then further attenuated into 
i; but in the Impf. and Imp . it is changed into the broad 
and obtuse e (*■>—). Thus, in Per/. Pi el, from (after 
F&ajs) we get first rv&a, and then, by attenuating the e into 
i, rr>ba; in the Impf Pi el nj^atn. In the passives the e is al¬ 
ways retained; in the actives of the derived conjugations 
and in the reflexives, both e and i are used alike (see Rem. 
7, 9, and 14); on the contrary, in Qal (the conjugation 
most in use) we find only i. Accordingly we have in the — 

Perfect Qal i, as 

Perfects of the other active conjugations, and also in the 
reflexive, promiscuously e and i, as n-’Sa and rv'Sa; 

Perfects of the passives only e , as rpft; 

Imperfects and Imperatives always , as na^Sa, na^San. 

The diphthongal forms have been throughout retained in 
Arabic and Ethiopic, and the diphthong is contracted only by 
way of exception and in the popular idiom. In Chaldee and 
Syriac, the contracted forms predominate, yet the Syr. also has 
in Qal pnba, and so too the Chald., as well as r^ba. 

3. Before the afformatives beginning with a vowel 
(*!, i—, n—), the Yddh with the foregoing vowel is usually 
dropped, e. g. *iba (for rta), "’ban (for ■^bjja), Part. fern, fiba, 
plur. mas. trba; yet it is retained in ancient full forms, par¬ 
ticularly in pause, as r'ba*? (see Rem. 4 and 13). Before suf¬ 
fixes it is also dropped, as ^ba (Rem. 19). 

4. The Yddh disappears also in 3 Perf. sing . fern., since 
with the feminine-ending n— the form nba is obtained. But 
this ancient form is become rare (see Rem. 1 and 19); 
and, as if this mark of the gender were not sufficiently 
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distinct, a second feminine-ending n— is appended, so as 
to form nnba. So in all conjugations, e. g. Hiph. rton, 
common form nnban, in pause nnbsn. 

See similar cases in §. 70, Rem. and §. 91, 3. 

5. The formation of the shortened Imperfect , which oc¬ 
curs in this class of verbs in all the conjugations, is strong¬ 
ly marked, consisting in the rejection of the n—, by which 
some other changes are occasioned in the form (see Rem. 3, 
8, 11, 16). The shortened Imperative is also formed by apo¬ 
cope of the n— (Rem. 12, 15). 

6. Of the Imperfect lengthened by n— (§. 48, 3), only 
the following examples are found in verbs n"b: — from Qdl, 
nji?5$ Ps. cxix. 117, rpttiig (retaining the 3rd radical, see 
Rem. 4) Ps. lxxvii. 4, and from Niph. nsmj? Is. xli. 23. 

REMARKS. 

1. On Qdl. 

1. For the 3 Perf. fem ., the older and simpler form nbj, 
from (comp, the verb at"b, §- 74, Rem. 1), is almost entirely 
banished from common use (see No. 4 below). One instance is 
nil)3? it yields , Lev. xxv. 21. So in Hiph. and Hoph ., e. g. nst'iH 
it pays , Lev. xxvi. 34; nban it is taken captive , Jer. xiii. 19. 
But with suffixes it is always used; see Reip. 19, below. 

2. The Inf. absol. has also the form ian videndo , Gen. xxvi. 
28. As the Inf constr. we have also, though seldom, nan Gen. 
xlviii. 11, nto» h 20. or ito xxxi. 28, and the feminine form 
TV) an to see , Ezek. xxviii. 17, like nbpp, §. 45, ‘2, b. 

NB. 3. The shortening of the Impf. (see above, in No. 5) 
occasions in Qdl the following changes: — 

а) The first stem-letter most commonly receives a helping 
Seghol, or, when the middle radical is a guttural, Pa'thach 
(§. 28, 4); e. g. b$^ for bin; fa*! and he built; 3)^ let him 
look , for 

б) The ChVrlg of the preformative is also sometimes leng¬ 
thened into Se're (because it now stands in an open syllable), 
as &n5 him see (from nan), npttl from nns to become 
faint. 

c) The helping vowel is not used elsewhere, and especially in 
the cases mentioned in §. 28, 4; e. g. and he took 

captive , Num. xxi. 1; and he drank , jjawi and he wept. 
The verb nan has the two forms a*^ let him see , and an*) 
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and he saw, the latter with Pa'thdch on account of the 
Mesh. 

d) Examples of verbs which are Pe Guttural (§. 58) as well as 
La'medh He: to*l and he made, from FtoJ; *)551 and he 
answered, from Ft35. Sometimes the pointing of the first 
syllable is not affected by the guttural; as in *in$l and he 
was wroth, *)n*l and he encamped, (with Bag. lene , 
according to §. 28, 4) let it rejoice, Job iii. 6. 

e) The verbs Fffil to be and rnn to live, where analogy would 
require the Impf. apoc. to be w, W, change these forms 
to Tt*' and *n*\ because the second Yddh draws to itself the 
vowel i, and makes with it a long i. (Comp, the derivatives 
"’pa for idZ i, "’SJ for "’35, etc., §. 85, No. V). From Flirt to be 
occurs once the form for sifTj he will be, Eccles. xi. 8. 

The full forms without the apocope of Ft— occur sometimes 
even after Waw cons., especially in the 1st person and in the 
later books, e. g. FfcpW and I saw, 20 times, but never in the 
Pentateuch (anxi, 15 times); Fiip3*1 and he made, 4 times (10551 
over 200 times). 

4. The original 11 is sometimes retained before the afforma- 

tives beginning with a vowel (comp. No. 3 and 6, above), espe¬ 
cially in and before the pause, and before the full plural ending 
•p—, or where for any reason an emphasis rests upon the word. 
Perf. Fi^fen she trusts, Ps. lvii. 2; FDIJ they trust, Deut. xxxii. 
37. Imp. inia ask ye, Is. xxi. 12. Impf. spbip*? they are quiet 
Ps. cxxii. 6; yiwy; they increase, Deut. viii. 13, more frequently 
like they drink, Ps. lxxviii. 44 (comp. Rem. 12 and 16). 

5. The Part. act. has also a fern, of the form Fftpia weep¬ 

ing, Lam. i. 16; Fi*Bi:£ spying, Prov. xxxi. 27; Fill's fruitful, Ps. 
cxxviii. 3; in the plur. like Is. xli. 23. The Part. pass, is 

still sometimes with the 1 as 3d radical, as ito made, Job xli. 
25; IBS Job xv. 22, contracted from TriZJ5, UBS, and the 
1 has still its consonant sound before a formative ending, as in 
Hilto (read it as c <*suwd'th) 1 Sam. xxv. 18 K>thibh, M1B3 (read: 
nHuwd'th) Is. iii. 16 K>thibh. 

6. The second syllable is at times written defectively, as 
r^li 2 Sam. xv. 33, Fia&n Job v. 12, and (according to the 
Masora) Fipann Mic. vii. 10. 

II. On Ntph'dl. 

7. Besides the form with in 1 and 2 Perf. the form 
also with is found, as 13*^33 1 Sa. xiv. 8; tt’jsp Gen. xxiv. 8. 

8. The apocope of the Impf. occasions here simply the 
rejection of Fi—, by* from Fiba}; yet in one verb A!yin Guttural, 
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we find a form with (—) shortened to (—), viz., (for 
Ps. cix. 13. Similar also in Pi. -tfn (from rnsn) Ps. cxli 8 , and 
in Hithp. (from •‘CPijHFi) Prov. xxii. 24. 

III. On Ptel, Pifal, and Htthpa'el. 

NB. 9. In the Perf. Pi., the second syllable has % (Chireq) 
instead of the diphthongal in the greater number of exam¬ 
ples, as n^ia'n, and always before suffixes, e. g. iferwn 

Ps. xliv. 20 . But in the Paradigm the form with stands 
first, as being older. In Hithp. not only but also * 1 - 7 - is 
sometimes found (Prov. xxiv. 10 ; 1 Ki. ii. 26; Jer. 1 . 24). Yet 
Pual has always Se're O’rr). 

10 . The usual form of the Inf. ahs. Pi. is like hbd, mp 
(according to bag, the more frequent form also in the strong 
verb, see §. 52, Rem. 3), rarely like rtig Ps. xl. 2 . 

NB. 11. The Impf. loses, after the apocope , the Ddghesh 
forte of the second stem-letter (comp. §. 20, 3, a); hence Pi. 

and he commanded; Hithp. ban*l and he uncovered himself 
Gen. ix. 21 . Less frequently is Pa'thach, in this case, lengthened 
into Qames, as W and he marked, 1 Sam. xxi. 14; he 
craves, Ps. xlv. 12 . Comp. Rem. 8 . 

12. In Pi. and Hithp. are found also apocopated forms of 
the Imp., as IS for ms command thou; d3 for fida prove, Dan. 
i. 12 ; bnnn feign thyself sick, 2 Sam. xiii. 5. 

13. The Yodh is retained in some cases where it is more 

commonly omitted, e. g. Impf. will ye liken, Is. xl. 18, 

comp. vs. 25; sra^d?^ they cover them, Ex. xv. 5. 

IV. On HipKil and HopKdl. 

NB. 14. In the Perf. Hiph. 3 sing, fibrin is also found 
besides fiban, especially fttfbfi. The forms with e 

and rpban with i are about equally common; before suffixes the 
latter is used as somewhat shorter than the other. The Paradigm 
puts first the older form with y hr. In Hoph. only ^ occurs. 

15. The Se're of the Inf. absol. Hiph. is the regular vowel 
(as in bapii); Hoph. conforms to this Inf. absol., as in if-iBft 
Lev. xix. 20. The verb S"Q*i to be much has three forms of the 

T ▼ 

Inf., viz., nann used as adverb (§. 131, 2 ) much) as Inf. 

absol. with a finite verb (§. 131, 3), niacin as Inf. constr. Comp. 
Gen. xli. 49; xxii. 17; Deut. xxviii. 63. 

NB. 16. The Impf. apoc. Hiph. is found either without 
a helping-vowel, as let him subdue , Is. xli. 2 , ps*?. let him 
spread, Gen. ix. 27, and he watered , or with it, as 

(ba^j see §. 27, Rem. 2 , c), as and he led captive , 2 Kings 
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xviii. 11; 'ibh and he made fruitful, Ps. cv. 24. Examples with 
gutturals: Num. xxiii. 2 , tefci, etc., which can be disting¬ 

uished from the like forms in Qdl only by the sense (comp. 
§. 28, 4). — The Imp. apoc. Hiph. has always the helping-vowel 
S*ghol or Pd'thdch, as dnn increase (for si'nh, fisnn) Ps. li. 4; 
tfnn let alone (for Deut. ix. 14; ten (for nten) Ex. 

xxxiii. 12. — The Impf. Hiph. with Yddh retained occurs only 
in fpiph Job xix. 2, from 

V. In General. 

17. In the Aramaean, where as before remarked, the verbs 
tP? and H"i run into one another, both classes terminate in the 
Impf. and Part, of all the conjugations, without distinction, in 
K— or . As imitations of this mode of formation, we are to 
regard those forms of the Inf., Imp., and Impf. in n—, more 
seldom K— and *n— 9 which are found in Hebrew also, especially 
in the later writers and the poets. Imp. Qdl. &OH he thou Job 
xxxvii. 6; Impf. fmprte Jer. xvii. 17, &oin te consent not Prov. 
i. 10 ; tttoPrte do not 2 Sam. xiii. 12 1 . Inf. Pi. Hos. vi. 9. 

The Yddh is found at the end of the word (perhaps only by 
a slip of the pen) for fi— in the Impf. Qdl and she 

committed fornication, Jer. iii. 6 ; (according to others even 
instead of fi— in the Perf. Hiph. ^bnii he made sick, Is. liii 10), 
comp, the plur. Tppfi they intimidated, Jos. xiv. 8 . 

NB. 18. In three verbs is found the rare conjugation Pilel, 
or its reflexive (§. 55, 2 ), where the third radical, which that 
conjugation requires to be doubled, appears repeated under the 
form m (see §. 24, 2, c); viz., rtjfcjtt, contracted to he beauti¬ 
ful, from MW; d^H^d archers Gen. xxi. 16; but especially nrntf 
to how, Pi lei rnmj, hence Hithpa'lel hinriujfi to how one’s 
self, to prostrate one’s self, 2nd pers. n* 1 — and , Impf. 
HiHFiip*?, apoc. f° r (analogous to Wj for w). 

NB. 19. Before suffixes, the H final and the preceding 
vowel, are displaced by the so-called union-vowel (§. 58, 3, h), as 

(in pause he answered me, Jinte, dJS, Impf. iinSsn, 
rp 55 , Hiph. ‘djn, ?]ten, ifridfr Very seldom takes the place 
of the final fi— or h—, as in he will cover them, Ps. cxl. 

10 ; smite me, 1 Kings xx. 35. The 3 Perf. fern, always 

takes before suff. the older form nte (see No. 4), yet with a 


1 The Jussive signification in these examples in the Imperfect is the reason 
that they have Se're like the Imp. But this will not apply to other cases; 
besides, the reading in many instances is variable between (—) and (—). 
See Gen. xxvi. 29: Lev. xviii. 7; Jos. vii. 9; ix. 24; Dan. i. 13; Ezek. v. 12. 
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• short a, as in the regular verb, e. g. siflS? for snnfe? Zech. v. 4; 
in pause Job xxxiii. 4. 

VI. Affinity of Verbs rfl and &*"£>. 

20. The verbs of each of these classes, in consequence of 
their intimate relation (being quite identical in Aramaean), often 
borrow forms from one another, especially in the later writers 
and the poets. 

21. Thus there are forms of verbs afi— 

a) Which have adopted the vowels of verbs e. g. Perf. 

I restrain , Ps. cxix. 101; Part . Kph Eccles. ix. 18; 
viii. 12; Pi. Perf. Jer. li. 34; *r\S<ih 2 Kings ii. 21; 
Impf. Job xxxix. 24; Niph. Perf. hr&ifip (like nrf?}?) 
it was wonderful , 2 Sam. i. 26; Hiph. Perf. rtnjSihSi she 
hid , Jos. vi. 17 1 . 

b) Which retain their own pointing, but have adopted the 
rt, e. g. Imp. SiB^ heal, Ps. lx. 4; Niph. rQHh to hide one J s 
self , 1 Kings xxii. 25; Pi. Impf he will filly Job viii. 

2i 

c) Which in all respects have the appearance of verbs rft, 
e. g. Perf. Qdl thou thirstest , Ruth ii. 9; ifea they are 
fully Ezek. xxviii. 16; Inf. ton to sin , Gen. xx. 6; Impf. 

they healy Job v. 18; Part. fern. Eccles. x. 5; 
Part. pass. ^ir53 Ps. xxxii. 1; Niph. ring*!? Jer. li. 9; Pi. 
Impf. siB^l J er - viii. 11. Hithp. n^nfi thou prophesiesty 
1 Sam. x. 6; Inf . niasnfi 1 Sam. x. 13. 

22. On the contrary, there are forms of verbs nb which, in 

some respects, follow the analogy of verbs aft; e. g. in their 
consonants, it is changed , Lam. iv. 1; 2 Kings xxv. 

29; Kbrtjn and he became sicky 2 Chron. xvi. 12; in their vowels, 
nbpPl 1 Kings xvii. 14; in both, MKbtt 2 Sam. xxi. 12. 

§. 76. 

VERBS DOUBLY WEAK OR ANOMALOUS. 

1. Such are verbs which have two stem-letters af¬ 
fected by the anomalies already described, not including, 
however, those occasioned by gutturals. Those verbs ex¬ 
hibit no new changes; and even in cases where two ano¬ 
malies might occur, usage must teach whether the verb 
is actually subject to both, or but one of them, or, as 
sometimes happens, to neither. __ 

1 So in Jos. xxiv. 14 we find sifct*! 1 ’ y e ru f (with the K quite disregarded, 
for *18^ yir*u!) fear ye , as if fvj from rn*\ — Tr. 
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Thus e. g. from w to flee are formed Imp/. W Nah. iii. 7, 
and w Gen. xxxi. 40 (after the analogy of verbs *)£), Hiph. 
*13n (as a verb 3b), but in Impf. Hoph. w (as *)£). 

2. The following are examples of doubly anomalous 
verbs, and of difficult forms derived from them: — 

a) Verbs ‘jfi and aab (comp. §§. 66 and 74); e. g. aailD to bear, 

Imp. aaiB, Inf. constr . nail} (for naaiS), also naaia (comp. §. 73, 

Rem. 3), Impf. natBtn for naaaiBPi Ruth i. 14. 

b) Verbs *jb and rfb (comp. §§. 66 and 75), as rnaj to bend , ttBJ 

to smite. Hence, Impf. Qal fia*?, apoc. D*! and he bowed , 
W and and he sprinkled (from nta); Perf. Hiph. nan 
he smote , Impf. apoc. 7£, T{51; so also W; Imp. ron, 

apoc. Tjh; Inf. rvbfi; Part. 

c) Verbs aa'jb and ri'b (comp. §§. 68 and 75), as nn&a to come , 

MBK to bake. So Impf. Qal nBaa*’, plur. JiBar; &an*l Deut. 

xxxiii. 21, for nnaa*l_; Impf. apoc. naa*1 I s * x ^* 25 (for t"\aa*a); 
Imp. waa for *ina$, i^naj (§. 23, 3, Rem. 2; §.75, Rem. 4); 
Hiph. Imp. W for snnaafi Is. xxi. 14; Impf. apoc. ba<*l 
1 Sam. xiv. 24, from ftbaa to swear. 

d) Verbs is and aab (comp. §§. 69 , 70 and 74), as aa**; to go 

forth , Imp. Inf. naas, ffipA. arain to bring out. 

e) Verbs and fib (comp. §§. 69, 70 and 75), e. g. iTTj to 
throw , in Hiph. to confess , to praise (properly a verb l£), 
and frrrj to cast , FiB^ to beautiful , which are really ■'E. 
In/, rr^, ttiTj; Imp. *rp; Imp/. with suff. wo sftot 
tAcm (from h^) Num. xxi. 30; Pi. for spp'jl (§. 69, 
Rem. 6); Hiph. rrrih, fvyih, In/, rnin; Imp/, rw, apoc. 

/) Verbs lS v anda<"b, particularly aos to come; Per/. aaB, na*2, 
once siaS for iiaaaa 1 Sam. xxv. 8; Hiph. at*W, naaifi and 
nStili; Imp/. for aa*^BK Mic. i. 15; Imp. ^Bfi (according 
to theMasora) 1 Ruth iii. 15. So *05 he refuses , Impf. Hiph. y 
from atria Ps. cxli. 5. 

g) Moreover the verb to live deserves to be noticed, 

being treated as a verb $3, and hence has in the 3 
Perf. Qaly Gen. iii. 22. But far more frequent is the syno¬ 
nymous rm as a verb rib. 


§. 77. 

RELATION OF THE WEAK VERBS TO ONE ANOTHER. 

1. Several classes of weak verbs, e. g. those id and ^£ r 
aa"b and rib, and 2 3, stand in a very close relationship, as 

1 This ■'Bn is rather the 2 sing. f. imper. of BtJ'J, to give , under which 
Gesenius puts it in his Lexicon. — 7V. 
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appears from the similarity in their meaning and in¬ 
flection, from the forms which they have in common, and 
from their mutual interchange of forms. The affinity con¬ 
sists, as a rule, in the essential equality of two stem-con¬ 
sonants of firm sound, to which the common signification 
attaches (biliteral root , §. 30, 2), so that the third feebler 
radical is not taken into account. Thus, Tp'n, 7\n, attn 1 and 
rw are all developements of the crude-form (or ultimate 
root) 7(1, and mean to strike, to beat in pieces; ^a, tu, mj, 
to flee. 

In this manner are related in form and signification — 

1. Verbs tS and (in which the essential stem-letters are 
the first and last), e. g. and to become poor ; ttfcn and 
tt5$o to feel, to touch; to and YtJ to flee. 

2. Verbs and *]S (in which the two last are the essential 
stem-letters), are related both to each other and to the former class. 
They are related to each other in the verbs and XXJ to place, 
ttjpa and ttipi ( yaqo'sh ) to fowl; to the former class, especially 
to verbs i§, in tia and to fear; nfo and n to be good ; HB3 
and n-ia [= E. puff] to blow ; yB3 and ysis to smash. Verbs 
XB are only seldom found connected with these classes, as &tt?x 
and dlijJ to be destroyed ; tthx and ttjqfn to thresh, etc. 

3. Verbs x*h and ji'h (in which the first two consonants 
properly form the stem), are related both to each other and to 
the former classes; to each other in HCft and FD'n to break in 
pieces, X'njj and STip to meet; to verbs of the former classes, in 
hxa and to suck, nm and m to thrust , etc. 


§. 78. 

DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

It often happens, when two kindred irregular verbs 
are in use in the same signification, that both are defective, 
i. e. do not occur in all the forms. As these, however, 
are not generally the same in both, the two are combined 
to make out a complete verb, as in Greek £q%oiml, 2 aor. 
rjk&ov , fut. ilsv6o{i(u, and in Latin fero, tuli, latum, ferre; 

1 These verbs are onomatopoetic, mimicking the sound intended, and so 
are akin to our dash and thwack (see §. 30, 2). — Tr. 
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but with this difference, that in Hebrew these verbs are 
almost universally related in form as well as signification, 
like the Greek (tcUva, 2 aor. sfirjv, from the stem (id-G>. 

A list of the most common verbs of this class fol¬ 
lows : — 

trjia to be ashamed, Hiph. but also (from 

especially with the intransitive signification to feel ashamed. 

niia to be good. Perf. niia. Impf. ntp*^ (from Hiph. 

(from nr:^). 

W to fear. Impf. (from -fla). 

and aaj to place, neither used in Qal. Niph. aS3 to 
stand. Hiph. and Hoph. a^aii and aart. Hithp. 

yBJ to break in pieces. Impf. *pB^ (from ys©). Imp. ys©, 
Niph. *p33, Pi. yep (from ygj). Pi lei yaiB (from ys©). Reflex. 
yxiBnrj. Hiph. Also Pilpel yBSB Job. xvi. 12. 

and to be strait. Hence Perf. ^b *\x I am in a 
strait , lit. it is straitened to me in feeling, from Impf. 

(from and Hiph. ‘nan, ‘nan to bring into a strait, 
to distress. The related form ‘"fia is transitive to press, hence 
to besiege. 

finta to drink, used in Qal; but in Hiph. HJJtSn to give to 
drink, from npii:, which is not used in Hebrew. 

*T T 7 

On ‘rjbn to go, see above, §. 69, Rem. 8. 

Rem. 1. The case is similar when different conjugations of 
the same verb, having the same signification, borrow tenses from 
each other; — 

ban he was able, Impf. Hoph. ba^n he will be able, used for 
Impf. Qal, which is wanting. 

f]Dn he has added, borrows its missing Inf. and Impf. Qal 
from Hiph. Sppin, 5pDl'\ 

Stop to approach. Perf. Niph. for the Perf. Qal, which 
is not in use; yet the Impf. ttja*;, Imp. u3a, and Inf. ntS of Qal 
are in use. 

fifij to lead. Perf. usually in Qal, also the Imp. nnp; but 
the Impf. always in Hiph. fflnpv rarely also the Perf. finph. 

Tp.J to pour out. Perf. Niph. *^Fip, along with Impf. Qal 
but Impf. Niph. and Perf. Qal are not in use. 

Rem. 2. The early grammarians often speak of mixed forms 
(formce mixtce) in which, as they maintain, are united the 
character and significations of two tenses, genders or conju¬ 
gations. On correct grammatical principles most of the examples 
they adduce are set aside (e. g. FipErp., §. 47, Rem. 3); in others. 
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the form seems to have originated in misapprehension and in¬ 
accuracy, e. g. Tpfviaa thy building , Ezek. xvi. 31 (where the 
plural suffix is appended to the ending Hi, as if this were a 
plural-ending). Others again are nothing but false readings. 


CHAPTER III. 

OF THE NOUN. 
(Substantive and Adjective .) 


§. 79. 

GENERAL VIEW. 

1. In treating of the formation of the noun, it is very 
important to keep in view its relation to the verb, since 
most nouns are derived from verbs (hence called verbal 
nouns , the 3 sing. Perf. being assumed as the stem-form, 
according to §. 30, 1); and even those which are pri¬ 
mitive or derived from other nouns, follow the form and 
analogy of the verbals. Besides, on this relation is based 
the explanation of the forms marking the gender (§. 80; 
comp. §. 94). 

NB. The adjective quite coincides with the substantive in 
form, though it is obvious that only by a figure of speech can 
forms with an abstract sense be treated as concretes or adjectives 
(§. 83, Rem. 1). 

2. A regular inflection of the noun by cases does not 
exist in Hebrew, although some ancient and almost wholly 
extinct traces of case-endings perhaps remain (§. 90). The 
relation of case in a noun is, therefore, either learned 
simply from its position in the clause, or indicated by 
prepositions. In either case the form of the noun under¬ 
goes no change; and hence the matter belongs not to this 
division of grammar, but to the Syntax (§. 117). On the 
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contrary, the connection of the noun with the feminine, with 
the dual and the plural terminations, with suffixes, and with 
another noun following in the genitive, produces numerous 
changes in its form (see §§. 80, 87 — 89, 91 — 96), which is 
all that is meant by the inflection of nouns in Hebrew 1 . 
Even for the comparative and superlative , tlie Hebrew has 
no appropriate forms, and these relations must be expressed 
by circumlocution, as taught in the Syntax (§. 119). 


§• 80. 

FORMS WHICH MARK THE GENDER OF NOUNS. 

1. The Hebrew, like all the Semitic languages, has 
but two genders, a masculine and a feminine. Even inani¬ 
mate objects or things and abstract ideas, which other lan¬ 
guages generally express by the neuter , are regarded in 
Hebrew as either masculine or feminine, chiefly the latter 
(see the Syntax, §. 107, 3). 

2. The masculine , as being the prevalent and more 
important gender, has no peculiar indication. 

The feminine had originally the ending n— , as in the 
3 sing. Perfl of verbs (§. 44, 1). But when the noun 
stands without a genitive foHowing (i. e. when it is not in 
the construct state , §. 87), the n— usually appears in the mo¬ 
dified form of n—, or is shortened to an unaccented n^. 
The original n— is very seldom found, except when the 
noun is in close connection with a succeeding genitive, or 
has a pronominal suffix. Irrespective then of these two 
cases (for which see §. 89, 2, 6, §. 91, 4), we have as fe¬ 
minine-ending — 

a) Most commonly an accented n—, as Oto horse , hwo mare; 

b) An unaccented r\-f, after a guttural n-r 1 (which also 
remains unchanged before the genitive), as bap, fern. 
nbap hilling ; yyia, fem. acquaintance. Here the end¬ 
ing of the noun follows the manner of the so-called 
segholate forms (§. 94, 2). When the masc. ends with 

1 This has been called the declension of the Hebrew noun. 
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a vowel, we have for rv^- simply n, as Moabite, 
rroijia Moabitess; sinner , naan sinfulness , sin . The 

vowel-changes occasioned by these endings are ex¬ 
hibited in §. 94 1 . 

Rem. 1. The feminine form in is, in general, less 

frequent than the other, and occurs almost exclusively when the 
other is also in use. It is only in Participles and Infinitives 
that it is found more frequently than the other (e. g. fibbp 
oftener than nbpp, rviS than JTjb); it is, moreover, in common 
with n-r-, a form for the construct state (§. 95, 1). 

2. "Rarer feminine terminations are: — 

a) n— accented, as np^ta emerald Ezek. xxviii. 13, nap pelican 
Is. xxxiv. 11, hgBfcj crowd 2 Kings ix. 17, and often in 
proper names among the Phoenicians (in whose speech 
was the usual ending, §. 2, 2) and other neighbouring 
tribes, as nfi'ng Sarepta , Aelana in Idumea, pr. n. 
Goliath. 

b) , almost exclusively poetical, e. g. nbrrt heritage Ps xvi. 

6, ngtg help Ps. lx. 13, rnfe prolific Gen. xlix. 22; but in 
prose also we find morrow Gen. xix. 34. 

c) K—, Aramaean orthography for fi—, found chiefly in the 
later writers, e. g. XW sleep Ps. cxxvii. 2, fctn^p baldness 
Ezek. xxvii. 31, anab mark Lam. iii. 12. 

d) f"l— very rarely, a weakened form of fi— (§. 27, Rem. 4), as 
m*lt for rrnilt Is. lix. 5, rtsb for nab Zech. v. 4. 

e) without accent, as fran*] Deut. xiv. 17, florin matn 
burning furnace , Hos. vii. 4; comp. Ezek. xl. 19; 2 Kings 
xvi. 18. In all these examples there should be the usual 
accented n—, but the Punctators, not comprehending the 
feminine here, marked the ft— (by depriving it of the tone) 
as not feminine, which is however no rule for us. Also 
nb*?? night appears by the tone to be a masc. form, parti¬ 
cularly as it is always construed as masc., and we find 
b^b, W? also occurring. Like it are Ptbnrin the sun Judges 
xiv. 18 (else bin), fibna brook Ps. cxxiv. 4, nnign death Ps. 
cxvi. 15, and some other words. Much of this however is 
doubtful 2 . 


1 On the feminines not distinguished by the form, see §. 107, 1, 3, 4. 

2 The ending ?1— in these words has been taken for the termination of 
the Aramaean emphatic state , so making FlbtlS equal to bbtSil. But there are 
these objections: o) That some examples have the Heb. article, which im¬ 
plies at least that the Aramaean form was not recognised; b) That the ex¬ 
amples in part belong to the more ancient books and c ) That we find among 

12 
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f) ftrn- in poetry, properly a double ending (as in the verbal 
form nnia, §. 75, 4), e. g. firm* terror 
help (=trjts, nw), salvation (=*-15^), fir&i.i 

wickedness (= nVi?), see Ps. iii. 3; lxiii. 8; xcii. 16; xciv. 

. 17; cxx. 1; Job v. 16; Ex. xv. 16, and other places 1 . 

3. It is wholly incongruous to consider the vowel- ending- 
ft— 2 as the original termination of the feminine, and the con¬ 
sonant - ending n~ as derived from it. The Ethiopic still has 
the n constantly, so too the Assyrian (at, it), and in the Phoeni¬ 
cian also the feminines end only rarely in X, but mostly in n, 
which is sounded ath in the words found in Greek and Roman 
authors (see Gesenii Monumenta Phoenicia, pp. 439 , 440; Movers 
in Frsch and Gruber’s Encyclop., Sect. III., T. 24, p. 439). The 
ancient Arabic has the weakened vowel - ending scarcely any¬ 
where but in the pause; the modern Arabic is, in this respect, 
much like the Hebrew. 


§. 81. 

DERIVATION OF NOUNS. 

Nouns are either primitive (§. 82), as nx father, tax mo¬ 
ther, or derivative, as being derived either from the verb 
(Verbals, §§. 83 — 85) in the sense given above in §. 30, l 
and §. 79, 1, as p^s just, p^s, righteousness , from pnx 
to be just-, tn high, rra'n high place, aria height , from or \ to be 
high; or (as in very few cases) from another noun ( Deno¬ 
minatives) 1 , as niVra place at the feet, from in foot. 

Rem. 1. Many of the early grammarians, who admitted 
none but verbs as stem-words, classed all nouns among the 
verbals, and divided them into, a) Formce nudce, i. e. such as 
have only the three (or two) stem-letters, and b) Formce auctce, 
such as have received formative letters or syllables at the begin¬ 
ning or end, as JtpiEE, ntoia. These formative letters are: 


them so old and familiar a word as Yet ni*j5 might be strictly an ac¬ 

cusative with adverbial signification noctu , and then used simply for nox, no 
regard being had to the ending; and the others also may be regarded as fossil 
accusative forms, somewhat like §. 90, 2, c. 

1 This ending iTTI-J-, too, has been compared with that of the Aram. 
emphatic state, or has been regarded as originally an accusative-ending, arising 
out pi the form in exclamations, ilFHW help! Ps. 44, 27. 

2 A consonantal ft h is quite out of the question in this ending. 
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i, i, n, 3, 73, k, n, (Y^dW-i) 1 . 

According to the view of roots and stems given in §. 30, 1, 
the relation of the noun to the verb is, strictly speaking, some¬ 
what different, since, according to it, many nouns are formed 
immediately from the (ideal) root. But we here retain the com¬ 
mon view, as being easier for beginners. Comp. §. 79, 1. 

2. Of compound nouns, as appellatives , the number in 
Hebrew is very small, e. g. bsSisi properly worthlessness, base¬ 
ness. As proper names , they occur frequently, e. g. dhtow 
(founding of peace), (man of God), filin'? (whom Jeho¬ 

vah raises up), ^ptrn (whom Jehovah strengthens), 

(father of the king). 


§. 82 . 

PRIMITIVE NOUNS. 

The number of primitives is, strictly speaking, 
very small, the nouns which are in most languages primi¬ 
tive being here usually derived from verbal ideas; e. g. 
most of the names of natural objects, as wto he-goat (prop. 
shaggy, from *isto), fTibtip barley (prop, bearded , also from *15 to), 
stork (prop, pia, sc. avis), am gold (from diit = ds^x to 
be yellow). There are but few nouns, e. g. the names of 
members of the body in men and beasts, for which a 
suitable stem-verb can hardly be found, as ynjb horn, eye 2 . 

2. The form of the primitives is that of the simplest 
verbals, as bdp, hyp etc.; and it makes no difference, in 
the grammatical treatment, to which class the nouns are 
reckoned. 

E. g. d'jK man, follows the analogy of the verbals No. 1 
(§. 84), whether it comes from d'lN: (to be red or ruddy) or not; 
dN father, d$ mother, have the same form as if derived from 
SidK, ddK, which is quite unlikely. 

1 From this vox memorialis (§. 5, p. 20, Note 3 ) the nomina aucta are 
also called, by the old grammarians, nomina heemantica. 

2 Yet may not be traced to “ftp to pierce (as hatchet to 

to hew) and to 1*15 or *p!P to fow? Perhaps *p3> is akin to $*13 to move or 
wave (comp. *px ()i&) akin to = O.E. to nay = de-ny = Lat. de-nego), 
so that may denote eye and fountain with reference to the twinkling or 
waving motion. Comp, our spring (of water); also aXXso&a* (to spring) used 
both of water (as in John. iv. 14) and of the eye (as aXXszm dtpSaXpog in 
Theoc. 3, 37); so too salire in Virg. Eel. 5, 47. — TV. 

12 * 
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§. 83. 

VERBAL NOUNS IN GENERAL. 

1. In Hebrew, as in Greek and Latin, the verbal 

nouns are connected in form and signification with certain 
forms of the verb, viz., the Participles and Infinitives, 
which, even without any change, are often employed as 
nouns; e. g. nsn (to know) = knowledge , ( hating) = enemy . 

Still oftener, however, we find that certain forms of the 
Infinitive and Participle, which are seldom or never found 
as such in the strong verb itself, though in use in the 
weak verb and in other dialects, are the prevalent forms 
employed for the verbal noun; e. g. the participial form 
bra|5, the Infinitives iopo, riS]3 (§. 45, 2) etc. Some (as the 
Arabic shows) are properly intensive forms of the Participle. 

2. As to signification , it follows from the nature of the 
case, that nouns which have the form of Infinitives regu¬ 
larly denote the action or state , with other closely-related 
ideas (such as the place of the action), and are therefore 
mostly abstract; that participial nouns, on the contrary, de¬ 
note, for the most part, the subject of the action, or of the 
state, and hence are concrete . It is to be noticed, however, 
that a particular sense is found in many isolated examples 
of derivative nouns, which does not hold good alike in all. 

Rem. It needs not, therefore, appear strange (for it is found 
in all languages), that a noun which in form is properly abstract , 
should be employed metaphorically as a concrete , and vice versa . 
So, in English, we say his acquaintance for those with whom 
he is acquainted; the Godhead for God himself; in Heb. 
SHia acquaintance and an acquaintance; simplicity and a 
simple one; on the contrary, naan that which sinneth for sin , 
which use is frequent in the fern, of concretes (§. 84, 5, 6, 11). 

For the sake of clearness, we treat first of the derivatives 
from the strong or regular verb (§. 84), and then of those from 
the different classes of the weak or irregular verb (§. 85). 

The general view given in §. 84 first classifies the Noun- 
forms, after their significance, into concretes (as related to the 
participle), and abstracts (as connected with the infinitive); but 
next advances under each of these divisions from the simpler 
and easier forms to the harder and more contracted. But the 
whole series of forms may be enumerated also simply with 
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respect to the difference of form, without regard to the difference 
of meaning, since the forms do not always differ strictly accord¬ 
ing to the sense. In that case the forms would stand nearly in 
this order: Nos. 11 , 10 , 1 with 12 , 2 , 3 with 21 , 5, 13, 4, 31, 6 
and 8 , 7, 26, 9, 25, 23 with 33, 32, then those with more exter¬ 
nal formative additions, as 14 with 18 and 19, 17 with 24, 28, 
29, 34, 27 etc. Only it must not be thought the shorter forms must 
always be the older, since many a short form, in the language 
as at present known, may have come from the shortening of an 
older but longer one (comp. §. 84, No. 11 ). 

§. 84. 

NOUNS DERIVED FROM THE STRONG OR REGULAR VERB 1 . 

We distinguish here — 

I. Participial Nouns in Qal. 

1 . bap fern, iibpp, one of the most simple forms of this class 
and analogous to the two following (Nos. 2 and 3), but not in use 
as a Participle. It is most frequently employed as an adjective 
expressing quality , as Mtt wise , tthn new , “TOT upright. It oc¬ 
curs, however, also with an abstract sense (No. 12 ). 

2 . bap, fern, iibt3p, Part, of verbs middle E (§. 50, 2 ), 
mostly serves for intransitive notions (§. 43) and for adjectives 
of quality; e. g. *jpt old; dry \ “prrn fat. 

3. bap and Viap (with 'firm 6) , fern, nbbp, primarily Part, 
of verbs middle 0 , and properly with intransitive sense; e. g. 

fearing, *jbp small , Wp* fowler; then frequently as an adjec¬ 
tive, even when no Perf. with Cholem is found, as bfia great , 
pirn far , ibbp holy. As an abstr. substantive, mbs honour , 
Dibfcj peace. From this is to be distinguished No. 21 , with the 
doubling of the last radical. 

4. baip, bap, f ern * rtbbp (sometimes like iTi^ with the Se're 
retained) or nbap, the usual active participial of transitive verbs, 
e. g. 3^ enemy , pyp suckling; hence of the instrument by which 
the action is performed, as tthh a cutting instrument. A femi¬ 
nine with a collective signification is sometimes found as in 
Jim* caravan , properly a wandering , wandering crowd. 

5. b*iap and b^ap, passive Participles of Qal, the latter (the 
usual Aramaean form) employed rather as a substantive, like the 
Greek verbals in tog; e. g. “floa imprisoned , mttjp anointed , ‘■npK 
prisoner , rrta anointed one. Also in intransitive verbs with an 

1 Under the regular verb we here include the verb with gutturals (§§. 
63 —65), and also those forms of weak stems which are treated as strong 
or regular verbs (comp. §. 41). 
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active signification, as ws small, d-125 strong. Some words of 
the form b'TOp express the time of the action, as ^sp time of 
cutting, harvest , time of ploughing, like the Greek verbals 

in Tog ; e. g. apqtog, TQvyrjTog, itQozog (properly the being har¬ 
vested, ploughed , for “PSp is also used in Jer. 1. 16; li. 
33; Cant. ii. 12). The feminines are apt to take the abstract 
signification (Synt. §. 107, 3, b), e. g. deliverance (the 

being delivered). 

6. bap (Arabic bKpp), with unchangeable vowels (§. 25). 
In Arab, it is the usual intensive form of the participle, and 
hence in Heb. expresses what is habitual , e. g. n33 apt to butt , 
K|p (also Ki3p) zealous , Kan sinner (diff. from Kan sinning), 333 
thief ; so of occupations an$l trades, e. g. n3a cook , tt5nn (for 
tiS'nn) artificer. Here again the feminine (nbap or nbap) often 
takes the abstract signification, as naan female sinner and sin ; 
npH 1 ? burning fever , with a guttural nsia signet. Such inten¬ 
sive forms are also the three following: 

7. b^ap and b*iap, as forms of adjectives of quality, as 
righteous , “PSiK strong , *p3H compassionate. Seldom passive, as 
“naK fettered. 

8. biap, as ‘Yisn corrector , drunkard , Tina strong one , 
Aero. Seldom passive, as ‘Tib*? born. 

9. bap indicates very great intensity, often excessive, so as 

to become a fault or a defect, e. g. *]33 hunch-backed , nnp fcaid- 
headed , dbK dumb, nw nsa Zawe, ttnn dea/, perverse. 

The a&s£r. signification is found in the /em., nbjiat /oZ?y. 

II. Nouns after the manner of Infinitives in Qal 1 . 

10. bap, bap, bap, (with changeable vowels), are with No. 
11 the simplest forms of this class, of which the latter is the 
predominant , and the first a rare form in the verb as Infinitive 
(§. 45, 2). As noun-forms they are rare 2 , e. g. ‘133 man, 'IKS 
ornament, phs laughter. Instead of these, we much oftener 
find — 

11. bap, bap, bap, their three kindred so-called segholate 
forms (sprung from the crude-forms qatl, qitl, qutl, as preser¬ 
ved in Arabic); e. g. r^bd, king (for ^ba, §. 27, Rem. 2, c), “lBp 
(orig. form siphr) book; shp (orig. form qudsh ) sanctuary,, 
these have the characteristic vowel with the accent in the first 

1 All these forms are found, mutatis mutandis , in the Arabic as Infini¬ 
tives, or the so-called nomina verbi. 

2 But in Aramaean the monosyllabic form, e. g. ‘133, tiJdn honey , is very 
common, and though now so rare in Heb., its prevalence as an old form may 
he inferred from the Plural of most of the so-called segholate nouns, as 

pi. of^p, implying the crude-form 'l^'O rather than — TV. 
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syllable, and the helping vowel Seghol (§. 28, 4) in the second. 
Instead of the S e ghol , a Pa'thach is used with gutturals in the 
second or third place, as snt seed , n?5 eternity, b?S work L — 
Examples of feminines, iipbd queen, •WV? /car, rnj? AcZp* frasn 
wisdom. 

In masculines as well as feminines the abstract is the proper 
and prevailing signification, as ‘ipH pity , “fit memory , fjdS gathe¬ 
ring; yet the concrete often occurs, especially in the form bap, 
e. g. T|bp ftm#, -i?5 a youth, 153 brutish, servant, b?£ Zord, 

■"I3& maw. In such forms the concrete sense is secondary and 
derived from the abstract, as in “isi prop, brutishness, prop. 

season of youth (comp. Eng. youth and a youth ), or the form 
of the word is shortened from another with a concrete sense, as 
tjbi, *T3§ from participial forms, meaning ruling, serving 2 . But 
altogether the meaning of these forms is very various, e. g. even 
for the instrument, as 3*]H sword , a*iH graving-tool, and passively 

web. In the latter sense the form bap is more common, as 
bsS food; this form bap is also more used in the abstract mea¬ 
ning, hence 15 J a youth, youth. 

12. bap, like No. 1, fern, nbap, both very often with the 

abstr. sense; e. g. 3$^ hunger , dt3K guilt, 3?3i{5 satiety (their 
concretes being 3?^ hungry , :); fern, Sip'iS righteous¬ 

ness , naps vengeance. Less frequent is the form bap, as “1313 
strong drink, 33? grape, 33 b AearZ. 

13. bap, bap, b^ap, biap (where 6 is mostly a modified a), 
b*iOp, all with an immovable vowel (§. 25) between the second 
and third radicals, and a Shewa under the first, as 3p3 book 
(Arab, kitab ), “rian ass (Arab, himar ), dibfi dream, b^d3 fool, 
bb n . a yrdl, b*i33 border: sometimes with ’Aleph prosthetic, as 

arm, nHfitf brood. The corresponding feminines are 
like rniidS (Arab, bishara) good news, fisdn darkness, 
song on a stringed instrument , might; the two last forms 

coincide with those of feminines in No. 5. 

14. bapa (the Chald. and Syr. form of the infinitive), e. g. 

afittJa judgment. Relate*d forms are: “lidtd psalm, ippd desire, 
rripbd booty. Fern, iidbdd kingdom, wages, fianbd war, 

ST3d*"R3 chariot. Under this form, besides the action itself, is 

t r : •.* 

specially also expressed the place of the action, as ‘npdp and 
tindd hiding-place, rata altar, wra (from Id'n to drive ) place 

1 Only very few remain without a helping-vowel, as valley, &<ap 
sin, ptt3p truth. 

2 Such an origin of ^bd may he proved from the Arabic (Part, mdlik 
ruling, mdlik or math a ruler), and in some other nouns it is obvious. Comp. 
■h|, as the name of a town, with ‘tij a wall; and 5)p3 shortened (in the 
constr. state) fronT tpS) shoulder. 
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to which cattle are driven , wilderness; and the instrument, as 
nbSittQ knife, fork, Hfifid key, rndtd vine-dresser 9 s knife. 

15. *]bdp, ‘fftdp, and other similar forms, with the termina¬ 

tions )— and *)i, as *fhpB interpretation, *)nbtt 5 table , *)d^p of¬ 
fering ; but also ‘fret remembrance, *|i^n prophetic vision. In a 
few old words instead of *j~ and fi we find d-^- and t* 1 —, as 
d porch, and fi^B ransom. 

For *fi there is a modified form i, written also ri, which 
occurs especially in proper names, as tnid and ‘fi'ttd, nb'btt) for 
■)id'b t (comp. JlXattuy, Plato). In the patronymic and gentilic 
forms (§. 86 , 5) the Nun still appears, e. g. *^'^3 from nV^p 
the city Shiloh (called even now Silun). 

16. Also with the feminine-ending nfl, e. g. nfeb folly, 
healing. In the Aramaean, this is a usual termination of 

the Infinitive in the derived conjugations (comp. No. 28). Its 
frequent use appears only in the later 0. Test, books. As a 
synonymous ending we find at times in earlier use, as 

remnant. Comp, the denominative nouns, §. 86 , 6 . 

III. Participials of derived Conjugations. 

17. From Niph. bdp?, as (plur.) wonders. 

18. 19. From Pi el and Hiph., e. g. ttdpd a covering, rnatp 
snuffers , rwiife destruction. 

20. From Po c el, as bbis (shortened from bbi3>d Is. iii. 12 ) 
and bVi 3 child, war-prisoner , ‘nria store, dnin seal, wnb 
trumpet. 

21. From Pflel hbp, fern, iifebp, and 22. bbdp, often for 
adjectives of colour, as dTO, fern, fima red, *jj green, “pKid 
quiet 1 . 

23. bdbdp, teidp have an iterative sense, as T]BpBn full of 
turns (L. flexuosus), VnbnB full of twists (L. per versus), and 
form adjectives with a diminutive signification (§. 55, 3), as 
DWiX reddish, ‘tn'pllS blackish; hence in a contemptuous sense 
(like Lat. miser, misellus, Germ. Gesinde, Gesindel), as t)dBD« 
(with the passive form for tflot*) a rabble. 

IV. Infinitives of the derived Conjugations. 

24. From Niph. as b'&inBS plur. struggles. 

25. From Pi el, like dispersion, more frequently in the 
fern., as irttjgd request, with Qa'mes unchangeable in the second 
syllable. 

26. i*idp, as tbhp requital, p*ian folding (of the hands); also 
with concrete sense (comp. No. 7) *PTsb learner, ws strong. 

1 No. 21 may be regarded also as a mere modification of No. 3. 
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27. b*il3pri, bT?pn, likewise Infinitives of Pi el (the latter 

very common in Arabic), e. g. bsraaFi benefit ; (covering) mantle. 

28. From Hiph. of the form S"H3Y£ remembrance-offering, 
nsfiflottjh announcing (with firm Qa'mes), Aramaean Infinitives. 

29. From Hithp . register. 

30. From Po € el, like iibbiii folly and perhaps also 31. as 
Ti^p smoke , pb^p prison, if not from Pi. , since we have both 

and sftap nettle. 

32. From Pilel heavy rain, epfiga adultery. 

33. rripnpa opening, Inf. to No. 23. 

34. bppij, as rafibttj flame (comp. §. 55, 6). 

35. Quadriliterals of various forms, e. g. S“ip? scorpion , 

bna iron , ax, ttfcgnn sickle, bsrjH locust , Traba barren, Trap 

vine-blossom, tfAfcA; darkness , ,/h'nt, tthpSS spider. 

Fern. }-®2?bl glowing heat. — Quinqueliterals (but compounded), 
as Wjfis frog. 


§. 85. 

NOUNS DERIVED FROM THE WEAK OR IRREGULAR VERB. 

These are formed fully after the analogy of those 
which we have already treated of. Accordingly, following 
the same arrangement, we shall refer these forms to the 
corresponding ones already described, mentioning only 
such as exhibit some notable effect of the feebleness of 
the stem. 

I. From Stems *)£. 

Connected with the Inf. of Qal, 14. *jpip gift , bap sickle, 
neap overthrow, with Inf. of Hiph. 28. hban deliverance. — 
The noun ynp knowledge, from yrj (see §. 71). 

II. From Stems 2)5. 

From the Part. Qal we get: 1. bfi upright (like bpp), 
commonly with Pa'thach (to indicate the sharpening of the 
syllable), b*n abject, yy much, fern, hbn, rtan l . 2. flp fat. From 
the Inf. 10, 11: T3 booty, *jn favour, ph law, fern, fibp word, 
nprt law; 14. 3pp that which surrounds anything, T|pp covering, 
•)a 12 shield, tb>p fastness, fern, fihap roll. The form npp some¬ 
times, by retraction of the tone, becomes a segholate form, as 
Tap (from Ttq) bitterness, timidity (from 27. nbpp 

praise , iib&p prayer, also in the segholate form, as opFi a melt - 


1 On the formation of feminines without the Daghe'sh, see §. 94, Rem. 2. 
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ing away (from bpd), 'jnh mast (from *)3n to make a tremulous 
sound). From Pilpel (§. 55, 4), BrBa wheel and whirlwind from 
BB& to roll , BpBp contemned , hpnp crown (of the head), p*apa 
flask etc. 

III. From Stems *ib and ‘'B. 

The participial forms are regular. To the Infinitive belong: 

10. , fern. nan, nan knowledge, naa counsel. 13. Tio, for ‘tte*; 
divan. 14. said fear, sttjiE seat, ttjpid snare, nnBid birth, “ib-YQ 
punishment; from verbs properly ifi, ad^d the best. 27. Bttjin 
inhabitant , nnBin generation, iy»n the south. 

IV. From Stems i5 and ia. 

Participles: 1. it foreign. 2. na stranger, nna a female 
witness, testimony. 3. aid ^ood, nbid ts #ood. Infinitives: 

11. Various segholate forms, as nid death, and n^a house; difcj 
(Arab. saw£) wAep, pittj (Arab, sag) leg, nm spirit ; feminines , 
nV]5 and nBia et>»7, nm shame. 14. tob, /m. nreiap res£, dipd 
place , also dilBd oar, (from d*itt$). 27. dinp £/ie (}cep , nasQFi en- 
telligence, iTTian testimony. 28. nnjn rest 31. n'mp satisfaction. 

V. From Stems n"B. 

Participles: 2. n&*} /afr, nttjp hard, fern. nBj, httjg. Some 
lose the n~, as n 1 ; hand, an sa#w, for nan. 4. man seer, /em. 
nBia burnt-offering. 5. •'pj i>wre, *ip3 j?oor. — Infinitives: 11 . 
The segholates in various forms; at times with the n— retained, 
as in nas a weeping, nan friend , nth, nan vision, revelation 
(Is. xxviii. 7, 15), commonly without it, as 5 a (for nan), na dura¬ 
tion, eternity (from nna), fa free. Sometimes the original a 
appears, which is then pronounced as a toneless vowel, as in 
sinfcJ a swimming, anri, *ihS waste’, but generally with ^ as in 
fruit, ■'Bn sickness, (comp, on W §. 75, Rem. 3); but the fem. 
form always with consonant 1 and % as in naBlij rest, n^]B garl¬ 
and. 13. and winter, “»ntl3 (fem. n*np) a drinking; fem. niatn 
half, rvim: and n^np pit. 14. n.3p» possession, mgna appear¬ 
ance , nteaa deed, nin^ camp; fem. naxp command. Apocopated 
form Bap height, for nBap. 15. “pop wealth, “ji^Ba destruction. 
27. n^Ban annihilation, map structure, rvaann brood. 28. 
testicle for nafcjtf, from nafc). 

VI. From doubly weak or anomalous Stems. 

We present only some cases of especial difficulty for the 
beginner to find the triliteral stem: 

1. From a verb *)£ and jsTB, r«ip and nia elevation (Job xli. 
17) from Ktoa. 
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2. From a verb *>£ and rfb, rniti instruction, law , nffia 
st^rw, prob. from rsB'j. 

3. From a verb and rfb, m3 tumult , Num. xxiv. 17, for 
P«S from 

4. From a verb 1$ and fti, *i$ for iia island, from fills; to 
dwell ; mix sign for nia, from fiix; 1£ cord, from rng; fc«n cham¬ 
ber for in, from n; n to dioeW; *<ia people , from fiia, Arab, to 
,/Zotc together; ‘'“l irrigation for 1 *n, from filfi. 

To the learner the stem is often obscured also by contrac¬ 
tion, when it originally contains Nun, Daleth, or .He; e. g. 
na wine-press for n?a, (from or •g^); t)K anger for t)3$; 
nag faithfulness for raa&t (from “jaK), n2? time for rn? (from 
fifi*); it for m brightness (from fifit). 


§. 86 . 

DENOMINATIVE NOUNS. 

1. Such are all nouns which are formed immediately 
from another noun, whether the latter be primitive, or 
derived from a verb, e. g. “jianp eastern , immediately from 
eng the east , which is itself derived from the verb tng. 

2. Most of the forms which nouns of this class assume 
have already been given, the denominatives (which seem 
in general to be a later phenomenon of language than 
verbals) being formed in imitation of nouns derived from 
the verb. The verbal with a prefixed, e. g. was employed 
to express the place of an action (§. 84, No. 14); accordingly 
this a was prefixed to a noun in order to make it a de¬ 
signation of place (see No. 3). Also in Greek and German 
[and in English and Welsh], the verbals and denomina¬ 
tives are quite analogous. 

The principal forms are the following: — 

1. Like the Part. Qal (No. 4 of the Verbals), as porter, 

from gate; herdsman, from figa herd; dfia vine dresser, 

from d*n| vineyard. 

2. Like the verbals of No. 6, nisg archer, from fittjg bow; 
fiia seaman, from fiid salt, sea. Both these forms (Nos. 1 and 
2) indicate one’s employment, trade, etc., like Greek nouns in 
trjg, xtvq, e. g. noXlvijg, yoapyaifig. 

3. Nouns with a prefixed, expressing the place of a thing 
(comp. No. 14 of the Verbals), e. g. *gaa place of fountains, 
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from fountain ; rtibsttg place about the feet , place 

about the head , from ba^i, mapp for &tt3pp cucumber field, 

from cucumber. Comp. npnsXtov, from apneXog. 

4. Concretes formed by the addition of fi, *]—, as ‘fid^p 

eastern , from d'lp; hinder, from -inx; pam exterior, from 

■pH; injlb coiled , hence coiled animal, serpent, from nyih a 
winding ; at times also abstracts, as blindness, from W. 

Comp. §. 84, No. 15. 

yi and *p form also diminutives like the Syriac yi, as yfafrK 
ItttZe man (in the eye), apjpfe o/ fAe eye, from mt; •p-fitth. (term 
of endearment, for b&nid*) darling, pious nation (from -|Sitt5^=-rcr 
upright, pious)', perhaps also Z«££Ze snake, yhJS darling 

neck Cant. iv. 9. 

5. Peculiar to this class of nouns is the termination *-r, 

which converts a substantive into an adjective, and is added 
especially to numerals and names of persons and countries, in 
order to form ordinals , gentilics, said, patronymics; e. g. *»*p3 
strange, from -03 what is foreign; ‘ipp sixth, from PP six; 
‘OX'io Moabite, from ayid; *'bx-tp^ Israelite, from bHnp\ When 
the substantive is a compound, it is commonly resolved again 
into two words, e. g. Benjaminite, from ‘pp'pa (for the 

use of the article with such forms, see §. Ill, 1, Rem.). Rarely 
instead of we have, a) the ending ■'-j- (as in Aramaean), as 
*6*0 deceitful, and in proper names, as (irony, from bpya 
iron) Barzillai; and, b) its parallel ii—, as h3db (prop, milky) 
white poplar. 

6. Abstract nouns formed from concretes by the addition 
of rft and rV'-r (comp, the Eng. terminations dom, hood , ness , 
etc.); e. g. rvobp kingdom, immediately from ^bp; M3dbg widow¬ 
hood, from *jdbfi$ widower, hDdbls: widow; rnp&n principium, 
from pK“n=p&ri princeps. (See the Verbals No. 16). 

§. 87. 

OF THE PLURAL. 

1. The plural termination for the masculine gender is d*'-—, 
e. g. d*ib horse , plur. d^d horses, rarely written defectively 
d—, as in Gen. i. 21, dspri. Nouns ending in v take 
d*w-r in the plural, as dwyn? Hebrews, from (Ex. iii. 18), 
but usually a contraction takes place, as d^s (§. 93, VHL), 
dpP crimson garments, from ‘pp. — Nouns in n— lose this 
termination when they take the plural-ending, e. g. fijn 
seer, plur. d^h. 
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This ending im is also prevalent in Phoenician, e. g. d3TO 
Sidonians ; in Aramaean it is in, in Arabic un (nominative) and 
in (oblique cases), in Ethiopic an. Compare also the ending 
•p in 3rd pers. pi. masc. of verbs \ 

Unusual terminations of the plur. masc. are: 

a) , as in Chaldee and Syriac, almost exclusively in the 
later books of the 0. Test., but even earlier in poetry; e. g. 
*pdi>a kings , Prov. xxxi. 3; *)idi days, Dan. xii. 13; “pan:* 
1 Kings xi. 33; defectively islands, Ezek. xxvi. 18. 
Comp. Judges, v. 10; Mich. iii. 12; Job iv. 2; xv. 13; xxiv. 
22; xxxi. 10; Lam. i. 4; and other places. 

b) * 1 - 7 - (with d cast off, as in dual , i*ii for d**ii, Ezek. xiii. 18; 
comp, the constr. st. §. 89, 2), e. g. ia« chords , Ps. xlv. 9, 
for di3d (if it is not to be written so); id? peoples, 2 Sam. 
xxii. 44 (yet in the parallel passage, Ps. xviii. 44, we have 
da?, but the other form in Lam. iii. 14, and Ps. cxliv. 2). 
This ending is, however, doubted by many in the x single 
passages (see also 2 Sam. xxiii. 8; comp. 1 Chron. xi. 11; 
1 Sam. xx. 38 K e thibh) or in general, see Gesenius f s Lehr- 
gebaude der Heb. Sprache, S. 524 ff. Yet the Assyrian has 
a corresponding plural-ending, e. g. sar (king), plur. sarre 
(or sarri). — More doubtful still is— 

c) i— (like the constr. state in Syriac); and here are reckoned, 
e. g. I'lin white cloths , Is. xix. 9; i“ito for di'ito princes, 
Judges v. 15; i3*iin windows, Jer. xxii. 14. This last is also 
taken for dual (§. 88, Rem 1) two windows , but it is 
probably a corrupt reading; into may be my princes (with 
suff.), and i— in inin is a formative syllable. Further i&iton, 
in Is. xx. 4, is constr. st., but in into (= **}to after the 
form bdp) the Almighty, and in idia locust-swarm, Nah. 
iii. 17 (from Sida), the i— belongs to the stem; finally, in ijtia 
the Lord (prop, my lord, from dipnst lord) it is originally 
a suffix; see §. 121, Rem. 4. 

d) d—, obsolete and rare, e. g. d3?=di33 midges, did, ladder 
prop, steps (from bid), comp, our stairs 2 . 

2. The plural termination for the feminine gender is 
Hi, which takes the place of the singular feminine-ending 
n—, n—, n—, when the noun in the singular ends with 
one of these; otherwise (§. 80, 2) it is merely appended to 

1 On the connection between all these endings, see Dietrich?s Abhand- 
longen zmr heb. Grammatik, Leipzig, 1846, 8vo., p. 62 etc. 

2 See the adverbs in d—, §. 100, 3. Dietrich loc. cit., p. 66 etc. 
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the form of the singular, as nfcnn song of praise, plur. 
trm letter, plur. rrh&at; ‘nisa a well, plur. ninja. Feminines in 
m— form their plural in ni*—, and those in hi, in Hi*--, 
e. g. an Egyptian woman, plur . ni*nsp; kingdom, 

plur . ni*di>d. These last plurals have, however, for their 
basis, the singular endings h*— and Hj— with double Yodh. 

It is only from ignorance or disregard of these feminine-endings 
Hi and H*— that some words ending with them, form their plural 
by the addition of d*—, e. g. HOT spear, plur. fiwn and 
m'njn; Hist whoredom, plur. o*rfl:t; d*HDdiK widowhood, and 
many other instances. In the manner of the Syriac is the forma¬ 
tion of the plural nil? (edh^-wo'th) laws, with Waw as a conso¬ 
nant, from the singular HTO. 

This ending ni (-oth) stands for -dth (as it sounds in Arab., 
Eth., Chaldee, in Eastern Syriac and also in Assyrian; see on the 
change of a to 6, in §. 9, 10, 2), and -dth is properly only a 
longer and stronger form of the singular-ending dth (§. 80, 2). 
The strengthening is intended to denote the plural. But this 
ending is then by a further application appended even to some 
nouns that have not -dth in the singular. 

How the changeable vowels of the noun are modified 
by the addition of the plural endings, is explained in 
§§.92-95. 

3. Words which are of two genders (§. 80, 2, b, and 
§. 107, 3) have often, in the plural, both the masculine 
and the feminine termination, e. g. soul, plur. d^BD and 
niU3B3: both forms may be employed as masculine and femi¬ 
nine, but their gender must be determined by observing 
the usage of the language in respect to each word. But 
a number also of other words of one invariable gender 
have both ( masc . and fem.) plural-endings, e. g. hth m. an 
age, plur. d^Hh and Hh*n; njtij /. a year, plur. and hot. 
The gender of the singular is in such cases retained with 
both the plural forms, e. g. m. a lion, pi. hhjj* m., Zeph. 
iii. 3, Hhrt m., Job xlii. 16. 

Sometimes usage makes a distinction between the two plural 
forms of the same word. Thus, d*d* days and d*OT years are 
the usual, but niaj, HOT are rare poetical forms. 

A difference of sense appears especially in the use of several 
words for members of the body, the dual (see §. 88) being used 
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for the living members themselves, while the plural in rvi (which 
here answers to the neuter) denotes something like them but 
without life; e. g. d^S? hands , niB2 handles, manubria; d^g 
horns , nirng horns (of the altar); d'W eyes , rvto'tg fountains. 

4. A considerable number of masculines form their 
plural in ni, while many feminines have a plural in d*'—. 
The gender of the singular, however, remains in the plural; 
e. g. dx father , plur. nhx; dtt? m. name , plur. rrati; on the con¬ 
trary, nfep /. ivord, plur . d^p; ttfoSfc /. concubine , pZwr. d^afes. 

5. It is only in adjectives anc^articiples that we 
find the two plural-endings strictly and constantly distin¬ 
guished according to the gender, e. g. d^diia boni, ninia bonce\ 
n^bdp m., nftpp /. So also in substantives of the same stem, 
when the difference depends on sex, as npa filii, niaa filice; 
d*obp reges , nbbp regince. 

Rem. 1. In some few words, there is added to the plural 
form in ni the other termination of the plural d^— (^— before 
the genitive, comp. §. 89, 2), or that of the dual d*y-rj e. g. frod 
height , pi. nidd, construct state ‘Wad; “imBfinp from (spa¬ 
ces, §. 108, 2) at the head of Saul, 1 Sam. xxvi. 12; iipTi wall , 
plur. nidin ( mcenia ), whence dual d'Vfrain double wall. This 
double designation of the plural appears also in the manner 
of connecting suffixes with the plural forms in ni (§. 91, 3). 

2. Some nouns are used only in the plural, e. g. d^np men 
(in Eth. the sing, is met , .man); and some of these have a 
singular sense (§. 108, 2), as d'pB face. Also when the actual 
plural of the latter is required, there is but the same way of 
expressing it; hence, d*pB means also faces in Gen. xi. 7; Ezek. 
i. 6; d^h'ix God and gods. 


§. 88 . 

OF THE DUAL. 

1. As a most ancient modification of the plural, we 
have the dual, which however in Hebrew is used only in 
substantives (not in adjectives, verbs, and pronouns). It 
is indicated in both genders by the ending d^f-, appended 
to the singular, as d^T; both hands , d*w two days', but in¬ 
stead of the feminine - ending n—, the dual-form always 
takes the old ending ath, with a long a in an open syl- 
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lable, thus d^ib—, as lip, both lips ; the n of the ter¬ 
mination remains, as n#ri3, in dual d^Fittinp double fetters . 

The vowel- shortening in the noun upon the addition 
of the dual-ending is rather greater than in the plural, 
particularly in the segholate forms (§. 84. 11), as baS foot, 
pi. d-br;, dual d'flSjn; yet dwp is used as well as b'd-ig from 
•j'njb horn, d“pnb from ‘ihb cheek. 

Rem. 1. Unusual forms of the dual, mostly occurring only 
in proper names, are: a) •g-f- (as in Chald.) and contr. *j—, as 

Gen. xxxvii. 17, and 2 Kings vi. 13 (pr. name of a city, 
prop, two wells) ; *)Fhp (dual of rvng) name of a town, called also 
d^OTlf? b) d-^ and d^—, as d^2?, did (pr. names); d*\3p two in 
the combination d'dti) twelve; c ) (with d cast off), 

Ezek. xiii. 18 (if we do not read b 1 ^ here), perhaps also *d*ibn 
(double windows) Jer. xxii. 14 (but see §. 87, 1, c.). 

NB. 2. Only seemingly dual are the words d^d water , d*?dtti 
heaven , or dbra^ Jerusalem. The former two are 

plurals from the lost singulars *id, “'did [the proper plurals would 
be d^d, d*'^d , i5]; the latter is a lengthened form for the older 
db^n*} 1 , comp, the shorter form dbtt) Ps. lxxvi. 3, and the 
Chaldee dbpn\ 

2. The use of the dual in Hebrew is confined, except 
in the numerals 2, 12, 200 etc. (§. 97), chiefly to such ob¬ 
jects as are by nature or art in pairs, as d*^ both hands, 
dij}» both ears , d^jp set of teeth (used of the two rows), d^Hga 
pair of shoes, d^tab pair of scales, (Lat. bilanx), or at least are 
thought of as forming a pair , as d^&h two (successive) days, 
Lat. biduum, d^njip two years (in succession), Lat. biennium, 
d^ndK two cubits. 

In the former case the dual is used also for a plural, either 
indefinite or defined by a numeral, as d*?|i3 ttSti six wings. Is. 
vi. 2; Ezek. i. 6;} d^5 seven eyes, Zech. iii. 9; d^-bd 2 

all hands, Ezek. xxi. 12; d^Srbd all knees, Ezek. vii. 17; 
d^nb^d cymbals, Ezr. iii. 10; difefiip double-hooks, Ezek. xl. 43. — 
With some emphasis the dual takes also the numeral two, Amos 
iii. 12; Judges xvi. 28. 


1 See Gesemi Thesaurus Ling. Hebraeae, p. 629. 

2 With this use of the dual may be compared the Welsh dwy-law (two- 
hands) used for the only plur. of llaw (hand), and dwy-fron (two-breasts) for 
the chest, but bronau (the reg. pi. of hr on) for the breasts. — TV. 
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See some other remarks on the use of the dual in §. 87, 
Nos. 3 and 5, Rem. 1. 

It cannot be doubted that the Hebrew, at an earlier period, 
made a more extensive and free use of the dual, and that the 
restrictions and defects above specified belong to a later phase 
of its developement. The ancient Arabic forms the dual in the 
noun, pronoun and verb, almost co-extensively with the Sanskrit 
or Greek; but the modern Arabic omits it almost entirely in 
verbs, pronouns and adjectives. The Syriac has it without liv¬ 
ing force, only in a couple of words, and that somewhat as in 
the Latin forms ambo, duo, octo . In like manner, the dual is 
lost in the more modern East-Indian tongues; and its full use in 
the Old-Slavic, e. g. in the Bohemian, is confined as in Heb. to 
pairs, as hands, feet, eyes, ears. On the Germanic dual, see 
Grimm 1 s Gramm. I. S. 814, 2. Ausg. 


§. 89. 

THE GENITIVE AND THE CONSTRUCT STATE;* 

1. The Hebrew has no longer the living use of case- 
endings 1 , but indicates the relations of case, either not at all, 
which is true of the nominative and generally also of the 
accusative, or by prepositions (§. 117); but the genitive re¬ 
lation is indicated by a close connection between two 
nouns. The noun, which serves as genitive [e. g. in Latin 
or Greek] to limit the other, remains unchanged, and is 
only uttered in more close connection with the preceding 
nomen regens 2 . In consequence of this connection, the tone 
hastens on to the second (the genitive) t)f the two nouns 8 , 
and the first (or governing noun) is therefore commonly 
shortened, by changes chiefly in the vowels (when chan¬ 
geable), e. g. word, y&i word of God, literally word- 
God (where we reverse the order, as God’s-word, like fruit- 
tree); y* hand, hand of the king; and partly in both 

1 On some traces of obsolete case-endings, see §. 90. 

8 The two nouns in the construct state are sometimes said to be in regi¬ 
men, the first being called the nomen regens and the second the nomen 
rectum . — TV. 

8 In accordance with the universal tendency of the tone, in the Hebrew 
language, to hasten towards the end of words (§. 29, 1). 

13 
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consonants and vowels, e. g. diwj words , ddft ■nd'n words of 
the people. Thus in Hebrew 1 , the noun which stands before 
a genitive suffers the change (when there is any), by which 
this relation is indicated, and in grammatical language it 
is said to be in the construct state , while a noun which is 
not thus followed by a genitive is said to be in the ab¬ 
solute state. 

Whether such words are (as often happens) connected by 

Maqqe'ph (§. 16,1) or not, it does not affect the sense, but depends 

on the accentuation. On the further use of the construct state, 

see the Syntax, §§. 114, 116. 

2. The vowel- changes which many nouns exhibit in 
the construct state are taught in the Paradigms, §§. 92—95. 
This construct form of the noun has, moreover, peculiar 
endings better fitted for union with the following noun. 
Thus: — 

o) In place of the plural and dual endings dv— and di-r-, 
it has, by throwing off the m, simply * 1 — (comp. 
Rem. below); e. g. d^d horses , nine iwd horses of 
Pharaoh ; d*?r>2 eyes , Tjbdii ‘VT? eyes of the king. 

b) In place of the usual feminine-termination n— (in 
the absol. state), it always takes the ending n— as 

queen , aop nd<>d queen of Sheba. When the same 
word has also the termination tyf, this form of it 
is adopted in the constr. st. (§. 80, 1, Rem. 1; §. 95, 
1). — The plural ending ni — remains unchanged. 

c) Nouns in from verbs rfi (§. 85, V.) form their 
constr. st. in n— 2 ; but nouns in Vr change this ter¬ 
mination to i—; as hah seer, constr. nan; life, constr. 
in, and so also a<ia valley , constr. ara. 

On the ending i and i— in the constr. st., see §. 90. 

1 What is here said of the Heb. mode of expressing the relation of the 
genitive, is applicable in almost every particular also to the Keltic. In Welsh, 
for instance, they express word of God by gair Duw , i. e. word - God y without 
any change in either noun, their close connection in utterance being all that 
indicates the genitive case. — TV. 

2 This n~ stands in the same relation to the broader vowel-sound 

as that in the Imp. nij does to h—of the Impf. nlb^i, see §. 75, 1, Rem. 
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Rem. Probably the liquid d at the end of a word was pro¬ 
nounced obscurely, like the Latin -m before a vowel, and hence 
might be wholly lost in pronunciation, just as the m, in the 
case alluded to [commonly called ecthlipsis], was slurred over in 
the language of common life and in poetry. (Quinct. Inst. Orat. 
IX. 4, §. 40). So also the corresponding n of the plural-ending 
in Arabic and Aramaean is slurred over, and that of the plural¬ 
ending •pi in the verb (§. 44, 1, and §. 47, Rem. 4). After the 
rejection of the m, the final vowel i of the plural-ending was 
strengthened by a foregoing a (Guna , in Sanskrit grammar), 
so that ai arose, which was then contracted to e (§. 7, 1, and 
§. 9, 6). Instead of the Syriac still has : in Hebrew, too, 
this form may be clearly traced in the suffixes to the plural 
noun (§. 91, 2). Of this we have, perhaps, an example in the 
form nu5 ^iton Is. xx. 4. — It is obvious that the of the 

dual has come from . 


§. 90. 

TRACES OF ANCIENT CASE - ENDINGS K 
n— local , v and i appended to the construct state. 

1. As the Arabic distinguishes three cases by termi¬ 
nations, so we find also in the Hebrew noun three endings, 
which correspond in sound to those of the Arabic, but 
have mostly lost their significance. These endings remain 
only as crumbled remains of a fuller and more vital or¬ 
ganic developement, than the language exhibits in the Old 
Testament, where it no longer ordinarily distinguishes the 
cases by terminations. 

The Arabic case-endings are: -w for the nominative, -i for 
the genitive, and -a for the accusative (corresponding to the 
three primary vowels). In modern Arabic, these endings have 
almost entirely disappeared; and when they are now and then 
used, as by the Bedawins, it is done without regularity, so that 
one is used for the other ( Wallin , in Zeitschr. d. morgenl. 
Gesellsch. Vol. V., 1851, p. 9, Vol. XII., p. 874). Already, in the 
Sinaitic inscriptions, the regular use is not adhered to (Beer, 
Studia Asiatica, III., 1840, p. xviii; Tuch, in Zeitschr. d. mor¬ 
genl. Ges. Yol. III., p. 139); and even at present among the 
Arabs of the peninsula of Sinai, one may hear e. g. c ammuk thy 

1 The so-called paragogic letters. — 7V. 

13* 
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uncle, in the nom.) used also for f ammik (gen.) and 'ammak ( acc .). 
In central Arabia the three endings are still heard in the mouth of 
the people of the towns; farther south and east the -a stands for 
the -t, and nearer the coast these endings are heard no more 
(Palgrave’s Narrative of a Year’s Journey through central and 
eastern Arabia, Yol. I., p. 465, Lond. 1865). The Ethiopic, like¬ 
wise, has preserved only the -a, which is, however, still used for 
the whole scope of the accusative, and moreover (the distinction 
of case being dropped) as a termination of the constr. st. for 
connecting it with a following genitive. 

2. The accusative relation is still very obvious in the 
ending rw (usually without accent), which is appended 
to the substantive — 

a) Most generally to denote direction towards an ob¬ 
ject or motion to a place 1 (answering to our -ward), 
e. g. sea-ward, westward, naifis northward, rryris£ 
to Assyria, rftns to Babylon, rnn mountain-ward Gen. 
xiv. 10, to the earth , firoi into a house, finis to 
Gaza (from fi*s) Jud. xvi. 1; with the article, rnfifi 
to the mountain, firnarj into the house; fibfikfi into the 
tent; even after the constr . state with a genitive 
following, tfoi' fin^i into Joseph's house, aaifi fi^fix to 
the southland Gen. xx. 1, fis^S towards Egypt's land 
Ex. 4,20, tTv&rn towards the wilderness of Damascus, 

firnta (here with the tone, contrary to rule) to¬ 
wards the rising of the sun, eastward; and even 
after the plural, rra^ipa to the Chaldeans, rra^irfi the 
heavens-ward. 

b) Sometimes in a weaker sense, as merely pointing 
to the place where 2 , as in Babylon Jer. xxix. 15, 
niaj in the dwelling Hab. iii. 11, also fiara there Jer. 
xviii. 2 (usually thither). 

c) The proper sense of the ending fi— is still more dis¬ 
regarded when a preposition is prefixed to the 
word, as rbwf? to the under-world Ps. ix. 18, fiisab 
upwards, fiaa|a in the south Jos. xv. 21, fibasa from Ba - 

1 See on this force of the accusative, §. 118, 1; and compare the Lat. 
local accusative, as in Romam profectus est, domum reverti, rus ire. 

2 So also elsewhere the accusative, §. 118, 1. 
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bylon Jer. xxvii. 16, njjsa to unto ApheJc Josh. xiii. 4. 
Also with a preceding noun, as naifis ngte the north¬ 
ward side , Josh. xv. 5; xviii. 15. 20; Ex. xxvi. 18. 
Comp, also §. 80, Rem. 2. /, Note 2 . 

This termination n— has usually reference to place 
(hence called He local) ; yet in rare cases it also refers to 
time ; ^p, perhaps, fitro (with the tone on the last syllable) 
now, at this time (from nr), ta^ya from year to year. Its 

use is peculiar in nWn, prop, ad profanum! = (ifj yevoito 
or God forbid! 

Also as accusative of the object (but bordering on the 
local sense) we may regard not only a few names of places, 
Num. xxxii. 35, Josh. xxi. 36 (narn^-n^), but also *pte} rmfc 
and ‘itfia Is. viii. 23; comp. Job. xxxiv. 13. 

As this ending is properly unaccented, the vowels of the 
word, as the above examples show, undergo scarcely any change, 
except that the helping-vowel of segholate forms becomes Sh e wa 
(§. 93, 6), and also the ChVreq in d'TOJ. — Moreover, the 
itself is in some cases shortened to n—, as i"tia to Nob , 1 Sam. 
xxi. 2; comp. Ezek. xxv. 13. 

3. Much less frequent, and almost exclusively poetical, 
is the use of the two other endings, which along with the 
accusative in n— are presumed to correspond to the Arabic 
case-endings, for the genitive , i (also *1 in proper names) 
for the nominative. But the reference to case in these 
forms is quite lost , and they are to be regarded almost sim¬ 
ply as archaisms , which occur in poetry or in elevated 
speech, and are found besides in many compound names 
handed down from early times. As in these names, so 
also elsewhere, these terminations stand only in the clos¬ 
est connection of noun with noun, viz., in the constr . state \ 
a) The ending is not quite rare in the construct state , 
and it usually has the tone, e. g. iana ^ his ass’s colt , 

1 In ancient combinations of words, endings are often retained which have 
disappeared elsewhere, or are but seldom employed; e. g. the feminine-ending 
n-r* with the noun in the genitive connection (§. 89, 2, b ) and with the verb 
in connection with suffixes (§. 59, l). In like manner, many peculiarities of 
the language are retained in proper names, and also by the poets. 
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Gen. xlix. 11, ‘jKSii forsaking the flock, Zech. xi. 17; 
rod dweller in the hush, Deut. xxxiii. 16; appen¬ 
ded to the feminine, fiW? TP3* stolen at night, Gen. 
xxxi. 39 (in prose); dBpd full of justice. Is. i. 21; 
pns -^2 after the manner of Melchizedeck, Ps. 

cx. 4; offcener with a preposition following (comp. 
§. 116, 1), as d^iaa mistress among the nations , Lam. 
i. 1, ^.dk binding to the vine, Gen xlix. 11;* comp. 
Is. xxii. 16; Micah vii. 14; Ps. cxiii. 5—9, and other 
passages: in like manner it is found with many 
particles which are strictly nouns in the const . st., 
as (= r&n) besides, (= *|d) from, ‘'riba not, and 
in compound names, as pis-^E (i. e. king of righ¬ 
teousness), (man of God), i&psn (favour of God), 
and many others; comp, the Punic name Hannibal, 
i. e. isMjj (favour of Ba'al). 
b) The ending *i is of much rarer occurrence, in prose 
only in the Pentateuch, and that in more elevated 
style, Gen. i. 24, yiaHnin the beast of the earth = rm 
■pjjsi; the same is copied in Ps. 1. 10; lxxix. 2; civ. 
11, 20; Zeph. ii. 14; Is. lvi. 9; other cases are tap 
isn son of Beor, Num. xxiv. 3, 15; xxiii. 18, and irrd 
nyz fountain of water Ps. cxiv. 8, perhaps also iidsa 
bxs soul of a sluggard Prov. xiii. 4. 

The effect these endings have on the vowels may be seen 
from the examples given. The Pa'thach of the feminine ending 
r\— becomes sometimes vocal Sh«wa, sometimes Qa'mes. 

Rem. As these two terminations i— and i have wholly lost 
their significance, they can no longer pass for proper case- 
endings; yet it is probable that once they as well as Si— (No. 2) 
were so used in the living language; for we find that the ancient 
Arabic had exactly corresponding endings, and like the Hebrew 
(see p. 195) lost them at a later period. This is the case also in 
other tongues. In Latin, for instance, we find a trace of the 
so-called locative case (in names of towns, ruri, domi , etc.) with 
the same ending as in Sanskrit; in modern Persian the plural- 
endings an and ha are ancient terminations of case, which are 
no longer so used; not to mention the Germanic languages 
and the Romance tongue (lingua Bomana). — Even in cases 
where the ancient Arabic incorporated, with stronger sound, 
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case-endings with the stem, as in *GX, ^dX, xdx (constr. st. of ax 
father ), the modern uses all three forms without distinction of 
case. Hence also probably in the Hebrew constr. state ^dX, ''HX, 
we Have properly a genitive-ending; and in Chald. *idX, in Heb. 

(nbttfrnp), *ratt5 (bxfrattj), *13& (bxtoB), a nominative-ending, so 
that we can better understand how bx^ps occurs along with 
bx*d)s, and *>d*iHX with ^b^n$. 


§. 91. 

THE NOUN WITH PRONOMINAL SUFFIXES. 

In connecting the noun with pronominal suffixes, 
which in this case stand for the genitive of the pronoun 
(§. 33, 2, h), we have, as in the verb (§. 57 etc.), two things 
to notice, viz., the form of the suffixes themselves and the 
changes in the form of the noun. Here we take* up chiefly 
the first, as the second will be treated of under the in¬ 
flection of nouns in §. 92. A general view of. the suffixes 
is given also in Paradigm A. We exhibit the suffixes, 
first, as appended to the singular, and then as appended 
to the plural and dual of the noun. 

1. The suffixes to the singular Nouns are these: — 


Singular of Pronoun . 


Plural of Pronoun. 


com . ‘i— 

my. 

1. 

com . *ia, *i3-jj- 

our. 

m. ?], , in pause'7\~- 

J- 

J %• 

2. 

im. d^, d5— 

{/. id, 15- 

| your. 

m. *ift, i; *1 ir; i, ft 

his. 

3. 

| m. d ft, d—, poet, io-^- 

J their. 


her. 


!/• V?» 1 * 3 / 


1 . 

2 . 


Rem. 1. There is less variety of forms here than when they 
are attached to the verb, and their use is as follows: — 

a) The forms without a union-vowel (§. 58, 3, h) are joined to 

nouns which end with a vowel, as *pdX, tt"PdX and TdX, 
irix so-nx, dd^ds, •jd'nx, drrax, Yet nouns ending 

in ii— (see below, in No. 4) and ft— (see letter b) do not 
come under this rule. 

b) The -forms with a union-vowel are joined to nouns end¬ 
ing with a consonant 1 , which constitute the great mass. 
The union-vowel is usually a in the 3rd sing ., the 6 in i, Ji 

1 When the final consonant is a guttural, »|— , dd— and Id— become 
, dd—, *jd—, as in Tjdd thy friend , ddX^id your fear. — TV. 
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being contracted from dhu itii—, fem. in—, and 3rd plur. 
d—, 1—; and in these cases e is rarely used (e. g. 

his light Job xxv. 3), and almost exclusively with 
nouns in ft—, where the termination either blfends with 
the union-vowel, or is displaced by it, as Vnja his field , 
rnip her field , iifrid her look; but •q—, *13~, are the custo¬ 
mary forms, while , * 13 -^- are of rare occurrence; see 
Rem. 2. 

2. Rare forms are — 

Sing. 2nd pers. m. in pause Sid-— in hdgd thy hand , Ps. 
cxxxix. 5; fem. Ezek v. 12, *o-r- Ps. ciii. 4, once Sid— 
Nah. ii. 14 (several MSS. Sid—, prob. n—), also (^is) 
Is. xxii. 1. — 3rd pers. ri, e. g. in the frequent Si^SiK Gen. ix. 
21; xii. 8; xiii. 3; xxxv. 21; Si’Sf? 2 Kings xix. 23, for which 
we find iap in Is. xxxvii. 24, hPflb Gen. xlix. 11 (Qeri in?id). 

JPlur. 1st. pers. as Job. xxii. 20, Ruth iii. 2. — 2nd 

pers. Ezek. xxiii. 48, 49. — 3rd pers. m. dSi^- 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 6 for dSi— (from which is contracted the usual form 
d—). Fem. fbii-^- 1 Kings vii. 37, Gen. xli. 21, ii3-^- 

Ruth i. 19, else mostly in pause; also 1*1 is rare (Is. iii. 17), 
usually 

2. In appending the suffixes to the plural masc . in d\- 
and the dual in d i— , these endings must be* changed for 
the construct- ending (according to §. 89, 2) in i—, which 
becomes blended with the suffixes; and so in union with 
the plur. and dual endings we have these 


Suffixes of Plural \and Dual ] Nouns: 

Singular. 

1 . com. my. 

2 (”:£ K 

„ \m. *n— , poet. Jim— his. 

!/• *Pr her - 

In most of these forms, the ending (i—) of the constr. plur. 
and dual remains unchanged, as *nii$*ib, * 0 ii$*io,*d 9 iiWd; in 
some it takes S e ghol in place of Sere , as 1951 b, iii 19 * 10 ; in 
three forms, with very short suffixes, it takes Pd!thdch (the 
original ending i—, §. 89, Rem.), as TO*id from n^6, 
from id (comp. §. 28, 4), ib*ib susay from siisai-i. 


Plural. 


com. *131-7- 

our. 

\m. dDi— 

) 

if- ir- 

\your. 

'm. dtp—, poet, vai— 
/• 
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Rem. 1. The Yodh , which distinguishes these suffixes, is 
occasionally omitted in most of the persons; e. g. for 
thy ways Ex. xxxiii. 13; *ifor iimsn his friends Job xlii. 
10; dfljpoh after their kinds Gen. i. 21. This happens most 
commonly with the suff. 3rd pers. m. sing., where we very often 
find 1—, which is, however, almost invariably changed in the 
Qeri to 1^—; e. g. isn his arrows Ps. lviii. 8, Q e ri 

2. Unusual forms are: sing. 2nd pers. fem. Eccles. x. 

17, Ps. ciii. 3—5; 3rd pers. masc. W (quite a Chaldee 

form) Ps. cxvi. 12; 3rd fem. Ezek. xli. 15. — Plur. 2nd 

pers. fem. Ezek. xiii. 20, 3rd. pers. masc. Ezek. 

xl. 16, fem. HjrT'-n- Ezek. i. 11. 

3. On ‘rcr-^-, see further in §. 103, 2, Note l . 

3. It is clear and beyond doubt that the Yodh in 
these suffixes belongs, in reality, to the ending of the con- 
str. st. of the masculine plural. Yet this was so far lost 
sight of by those who spoke the language, that there arose 
the strange peculiarity (in fact the inaccuracy) of appen¬ 
ding these suffix -forms (already embodying the plural-end- 
ing ) to the feminine plural in rvi, as ^fyiwb, Tpr^'Wd, 
YViiOto, where in reality a double indication of the plural 
occurs 1 . 

NB. This is the rule; yet the bare suffix (as in No. 1) is 
sometimes appended to the ending ni, as T\'h3) Ps. cxxxii. 12, 
^rvi3J3 Deut. xxviii. 59. In the 3rd plur. this is even, the more 
prevalent mode; e. g. dnidg their fathers, oftener than diWdK; 
so also dniap their names, dnvtpj their generations. 

4. We now subjoin, in illustration of the preceding 
statements, a Table of the masculine and feminine ; and 
choose for the purpose a word whose stem-vowel is un¬ 
changeable. Instead of the feminine-ending n— in the sin¬ 
gular, the construct- ending n— is employed, which retains 
its Pd'thdch before dd, ^ 5 , but changes it to Qa'mes before 
the others, because it then comes to stand in an open syl¬ 
lable (§. 89, 2, b). 

1 See an analogous case in §. 87, 5, Rem. 1. Comp, the double feminine¬ 
ending in §. 80, Rem. 2. /. 
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Masculine Noun. Feminine Noun. 

Singular. 


Absol. st. 

1 wd a ftorse. 

hd*id 

a mare. 

Constr. st. 

dto horse-of. 

np-id 

mare-of. 

Suff. sing. 1. com. 

•'piid my horse. 

^d-id 

my mare. 

imasc. 

Tjpto Mt/ /iorse. 

^n^d 

thy mare. 

[fern. 

^d-id horse. 

•qnd-id 

thy mare. 

(masc. 

3 '1 fern. 

•id*id Jiorse. 

I'nd-id 

his mare. 

fidto her horse. 

T 

find-id 

T T 

her mare. 

plur. 1. com. 

iofeid ow horse. 

iindid 

our mare. 

^ imasc. 

‘ I/cm. 

dpwd your horse. 

dsnwd 

your mare. 

•jjwd your horse. 

‘jdndid 

your mare. 

f masc. 

3 ' i/cm. 

dd^id Meir horse. 

T 

dndid 

▼ T 

their marc. 

“jd^id /torse. 

*]nd!)d 

their mare. 


Plural. 


Absol. st. 

d^p*id horses. 

nid-ld 

mares. 

Constr. st. 

‘’d-'id horses-of. 

nidiid 

mares-of. 

Suff.sing.l. com. 

Wd my horses. 

•'nidiid 

my mares. 

n i masc. 

2 -U. 

thy horses. 

opioid 

thy mares. 

•rpdiid thy horses. 

Tpnidio 

thy mares. 

ftwasc. 

' * l/em. 

rwd his horses. 

nnidid 

his mares. 

Ji-'pnd her horses. 

srfridid 

her mares. 

1. com. 

^rwd aur horses. 

s^nidld 

our mares. 

n [masc. 

2 U. 

dp^d your horses. 

dd^nid-id 

your mares. 

I^diid your horses. 

•jp^nidid 

your mares. 

fwasc. 

di^Wd their horses. 

dn-vyidid 

their mares. 

3 ‘ 1/em. 

“jn^Wd their horses. 

•jn^nid^d 

their mares. 


§. 92 . 

VOWEL-CHANGES IN THE NOUN. 

1. The vowel - changes 2 in a noun [often called its 
declension or inflection ], are caused, a) by a noun following 

1 In learning this Paradigm and the others, let the accent be carefully 
placed on the last syllable, except when it is marked elsewhere (see §. 15, 
Rem. 3). — Tr. 

2 In a good Heb. Lexicon (much the same as in Greek or German or Latin) 
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in the genitive, b) by pronominal suffixes, c) by the plural 
and dual terminations; which again, are changed in the 
constr. st. and with the suffixes. 

2. The tone, in all these cases, is moved forward 
one syllable or more, or even thrown upon the following 
word. We here meet with three cases, viz. — 

a) When the tone is moved forward only one place, as is 

the case in appending most of the suffixes to sin- 
gular nouns Tj—; i, n—; w-f; n T , 

Se^-) and in adding the plural and dual terminations, 
as w word , '’W my word , plur. d^W; t] 53 , dual d^cjs 
wings; d*k enemy, ■tryst, plur, d^k. The same applies to 
the light suffixes to plural nouns 1 , as 

O't; e. g. 

b) When the tone is moved forward two places , as in the 
plural construct , and when the grave 1 suffixes are ap¬ 
pended to the plural (dd**^-, dp*^). In this case 
both vowels, if mutable, are shortened to the ut¬ 
most, e. g. dsp words of the people; dd^'n your 
words; dn*np^ their words . 

In Segholates, as they have the tone on the penultima, 
there is here a difference. The suffixes have not so great effect as 
the (more strongly accented) plural-endings d■*—, ni: the former 
leave the chief vowel still under the first letter, as *i3^p; but with 
the latter, vocal Shewa is substituted for it, and a Qa'mZs is put 
under the second consonant, as d^dip, nidip. Comp. §. 93, 6. 

c) When the suffix is preceded by a half-syllable with 

vocal Sh*wa, which is the case with ?] 2 , d£, 15, also 
dp, yi, )ti (for these last, however, we have more com¬ 
monly d—, •)—). Of these the first is a light suffix, 
and regularly affects the vowels in just the same 
manner as , i, e. g. Tpd^j , but the others 

it is easy to find the declension of any noun (substantive or adjective), i. e. how 
it is inflected; for the changes it undergoes in the constr. st., the plur. and 
dual, with the suffixes, and in the fem. gender, are generally indicated.— TV. 

1 Nearly all the suffixes are light , being so called in distinction from the 

few that always carry a strong accent or tone, and which hence are called 
grave, namely dd, )$, dp, “jp; d 5Vr, , dp"'—, Ip* 1 — ^ 

2 A guttural before these three suff. takes as in ddWTl, §. 22, 3. Tr. 
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are grave suffixes, and have more effect in shor¬ 
tening the vowels, as taypi, Ezek. xiii. 17 etc., as 
is shown in the Paradigms. So also in the construct 
state of the singular number, as w; rnsn 

(from *ttn). 

3. The vowel changes in fern , nouns (§. 95) are not so 
considerable, the addition of the feminine-ending having 
already occasioned a shortening, of the vowels (§. 94). 

Most of the vowel changes, which form this internal inflec¬ 
tion of the noun, are based chiefly on the principles laid down 
in §§. 23—29. There are others, however, which are occasioned 
by the peculiar structure of certain forms of nouns exhibited in 
§§. 84 , 85 , 86. They are nearly all confined to the last two 
syllables of the word, the third syllable from the end seldom 
having a mutable vowel (see §. 27 at beginning). 

NB. There is this striking difference between the vowel 
changes in the verb and the noun, namely, that in the verb the 
second of two changeable vowels mostly disappears (ha)?, 

Apg), in the noun the first (‘■o'n, ta^'n), comp. §. 27, 3. 

Changes of consonants are here very few, and occur only 
iri Paradigm IX. 

For greater convenience attention will now be given in the 
next sections to the Inflections of Nouns, with explanatory 
remarks (founded on the Paradigms); first the masculines (§. 93), 
then the feminines (§. 95), the theory as to the vowebchanges 
in the latter being premised in §. 94. 


§. 93. 

INFLECTIONS OF MASCULINE NOUNS. 

Masculine 1 nouns [substantive or adjective] may be 
most conveniently arranged, with reference to their vowel 
changes, in nine classes, as in the following Table. The 
necessary explanations are subjoined on pages 206 — 13. 
We here only remark in general, — 

a) That all feminines without a distinctive termination 
(§. 107, 1, 4) are inflected like masculine nouns (e. g. 
/. sword , like m. king), except that in most 

2 Including also such feminines as have no feminine ending, see §.107, 1 
and 4. — TV. 
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cases they take the plural ending ni; so dqq has 
fflur. absol. nw, const, state rtbin, which is also the 
form before all the suffixes ; see the Paradigms of the 
feminines in §. 95. 

b) That, in the plural, the so-called light 1 suffixes are 
without exception attached to the absolute, and the 
grave 1 suffixes to the construct state , as may be seen 
from the Paradigms. 

Inflections of Masculine Nouns. 

[Substantives or Adjectives ] 


I. 


II. 

III. 


IV. 

(So vowel-change). 



a. 

b. ' 

Sing, absol. d*io 

rrn* 

diia> 

“if? 

*03 

ddn 

(horse) 

(spirit) 

(eternity) 

(overseer) 

(word) 

(wise) 

constr. w o 

n*n 

diid 



ddH 

with light suff 1 . '’p-id 

•nrn 

'’di'id 

*’ r 7T? 

'’* 0*1 

•T I 

'’ddH 

with grave suff \ dgplb 

d^rtn 

dddVid 

dd^pd 

TO 

fcdddn 

Plur. absol. d^o 

nin*n 

' d^dbid 

* T 

d'T’pp 

d'v-on 

•t : 

d^ddn 

• T -S 

constr. '’dto 

nirwri 

‘’dVid 

'qppB 


'’dgn 

light suff. *’d*d 

•'nim 

- T 

•’‘T’pB 

‘’"a* 

“T I 


wiYft grave suff. d^wo dd^ryirpn 

dd^diid 

dd^pp 

d^ipi 

dd^ddn 

DwaZ a&soZ. dqbifcj 


d^npid 

d*?dd# 

d^fiad 

=^k 

(legs) 


(tongs) 

(2 weeks) 

(wings) 

(hips) 

constr. '’pio 




^?5 

rsbri 


v. 


VI. (see next p.) 

" a. 

b. 

c. 

a. 

b. 

c. 

Sing, absol. ipt 


nsn 



unp 

(old) 

(wall) 

(court) 

(king) 

(book) (sanctuary) 

constr. 1 PJ 





tirvp 

with light suff. '’apt 

'’31$ 

'mn. 

‘’did 



with grave suff. ddapt 


dpq^n 

ddaid 

ddqpd 

dg^p 

Plur. absol. d">apt 



doid 

• t : 

d^Bd 

•t : 


constr. '’apt 


'nm 

-'’dfta 


•^TR 

with light suff. '’apt 


nsci 

‘oip 



with grave suff. dd^apt 


dg^n 

dd'oid 

dd^jpp 

d^unp 

Dual absol. d^d'r; 



d^an 

d^Bd 

dWd 

(thighs) 



(feet) 

(two-folds 

(loins) 

constr. 




or double) 

lano 

1 See Note 1 on p. 203. 


2 See Note 1 on next 

page. — 

Tr. 
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Inflections of Masculine Nouns. 

VI. (continued.) 


Sing . absol. 

*133 

Ha5 

^3*a 

rna 

nif 

i*no 

(a youth) 

(perpetuity) 

(work) 

(death) 

(olive) 

(fruit) 

constr. 

*133 

nas 

i3B 

mid 

nit 

•ns 

with light suff. 

•-:r* 

1HS3 

i*53B 

• t: it 

ini d 

init 

111 B 

with grave suff. 

da*i33 

V i"P 

danss 

d5^3B 

danid 

da nit 

n ?Tl? 

Blur. absol. 

di^33 

dinas 

di^3tt 

dinid 

dinit 

d^s 

constr. 

1*533 

ins? 

1^)3 B 

•• TI IT 

inid 

init 

(gazelles) 

with light suff. 

1*133 

ina3 

- t : 

ib3B 

_ T I 

inid 

irnt 


with grave suff. d^insd 


DD-'iSB 

V ** t; it 

dainid 

dpinit 


Dual absol . 

di?33 




diji? 

diinb 


(sandals) 




(eyes) 

(cheeks) 

constr. 

1^33 




1113 




VII. 


VIII. 


IX. 


a. 

b/ 

a. 

b. 

c. 


Sing, absol. 

ay 

dip 

di 

m 

ph 

nth 


(enemy) 

(name) 

(sea) 

(arrow) 

(statute) 

(seer) 

constr. 

ay 

tna 

di 

r* 

"pn 

nth 

with light suff. 

iay 

idip 

1531 

isn 

, 'pn 

ith 

with grave suff. 

daily 

dadia 

Cw 

dasn 

nsjsn 

dath 

Blur, absol. 

diaik 

rriaia 

dijpi 

dyn 

0">j»n 

dim 

constr. 

iay 

niaia 

i»i 

yn 


ith 

with light suff. 

iay 

inid$ 

i»i 

ian 

•’pn 

im 

with grave suff. daiay 

dainiaia 

daifii 

djian 

D5^n 

d^ith 

Dual absol. 

dijtaw 


diBK 




(pair of scales) 


(nostrils) (set of teeth) 



constr. 

i3t»d 







EXPLANATIONS. 


d. 

e. 

f. 

g- 

h. 

a 

i. 


1. To Paradigm I. belong all nouns whose vowels are 
immovable (§. 25). As there are no vowel changes in this 
Paradigm 1 , it is inserted only for comparison with the others. 

E. g. according to §.25, 1, *113 city, Vip voice, tihai garment , 
3i*i| arm [t[3i*it thy arm, pi. ni3’*it]; according to §. 25, 2, tap 
standing up, *ta stranger ; according to §. 25, 3, niasi hero, p**ta 
just, fian merciful, rf’TTOQ destruction. Here belong the classes 
of verbal nouns given in §,'S4, Nos. 7, 8, 13, 26, 27. On 
the form idp see under No. 2 and 4. 

1 But i a words ending in a guttural, like H3 strength , 3*1 friend, fc<*lid fear 
(tj$*iid, d^Hpid) there may be some change (according to §. 22), as shown 
in the inflection of WH in Parad. I. — Tr. 
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2 . To Parad. II. belong nouns which have a change¬ 
able Qa'mes in their final syllable, and are either mono¬ 
syllabic or have the preceding vowels immutable; e. g. *p t 
hand, 33i3 star, wra wilderness . 

With the suffix d3 we have the regular shortening, as in 
dspVid, but * 1*1 becomes dd^r?. (for d$Ti), and d'n blood becomes 
topi; see §. 27, Rem. 2, 3. 

There are some nouns which resemble, in form, the above 
examples, but which have an unchangeable Qa'mes in their final 
syllable; and hence they do not belong to this class, e. g. forms 
like idg (§. 84, No. 6, but with some exceptions, as ^ judge, 
constr. st. ) Ps. 68, 6), bdg (§. 84, No. 13), d£ as Part . of verbs 
*$, etc. Derivatives from verbs afb also commonly retain their 
Qa'mes, e. g. plur. constr . ■Wgp. 

3. Parad. III. embraces those nouns which have an 

immutable vowel in the final syllable, and a mutable 
Qa'mes or Se're in the penultima as a pretonic vowel 
(§, 26, 3), as Vm great , *fh« lord , dted strong , fran (plur. d^pra*}) 
faithfulness , *]i33n hunger , fh|t remembrance. The last two 
take in the constr. st the forms fidsn and fhd.. v 

There are also some nouns of the above forms, which have 
an immutable Qa'mes before the tone-syllable, as pdd tyrant 
for p3$, pHH diligent for prin (see verbal nouns , §. 84, No. 7); 
also chariot - fighter, plur . Ex. xiv. 7. Many 

fluctuate as 3*015 week: see Lexicon. 

- T ' 

4. Parad. IV. embraces nouns of two syllables with 
Qa'mes changeable in both. For the changes in these 
vowels, see §. 92, 2. Nouns of this form are very nume¬ 
rous. The influence of a guttural, especially on the form 
of the plur. constr., is seen in the second of the two ex¬ 
amples given in the Paradigm. Other examples are: 3hj 
gold, 331 tail; with a guttural, dda guilt, dpi hunger. 

In like manner are declined nouns of the less fre¬ 
quent form tag, e. g. ddi heart, *idtt5 strong drink; with a 
guttural, hair, 33$ grape. 

A few nouns of this class take a segholate form in the 
constr. st. singular; e. g. 3>ta rib, constr. dta also 32 Sam. 
xvi. 13 (comp. *133, constr. st. “333 Deut. xxxi. 16); hair, 
constr. *i$i£5 and *i$ip; *nii ornament, constr. and *Yin Dan. 
xi. 20; 1^5$ smoke, constr. and *)$$ Ex. xix! 18 (comp. Pa- 
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rad. V. and §• 84, Nos. 10 and 11). — Exceptionally sitt 

milk takes in constr. st., und ph white makes -pi (with a 
Maqqe'ph) for pi Gen. xlix. 12. — Qa'mes is immutable in both 
syllables of thn’ for and tthlf for §. 84, No. 6; yet 

the 2nd — becomes — in the constr. st. sing., as tthn in Is. xliv. 
12 (but in plur. ‘vihH), in Ezek. xxvi. 10. 

5. The inflection in Parad.V. is very like that of Pa- 
rad. IV. The final Se're is here treated like final Qa'mes 
there, except that in the constr . st. pt stands for pt. Some 
nouns, however, take the segholate form (Parad. VI.) 
in the constr. st; e. g. tp3 shoulder, constr . st tp|; “m wall, 
constr. st ‘pa; pvj thigh , constr. st. TpV In very few cases 
both forms occur, as ihs heavy, constr. st. ^23 Ex. iv. 10 , 
and ^53 Is. i. 4; uncircumcised, constr. st. and i^.|. 

Rare exceptions are forms like 3J53 Gen. xxv. 26 constr. 
st. of 3J53 heel, "isx Ps. xxxv. 14 (where Maqqe'ph follows) constr. 
st. of inx mournful. Examples of the first sort are: “irvj, plug , 
pUS neighbour, short, with 3d radical a guttural sated, 
constr . st. 33to. 

Some nouns of this form retain their Se're in constr. st. 
plural; e. g. pp T sleeping, plur. constr. ‘\3tt5*?; so also ‘teat mourn¬ 
ful, irate rejoicing (but also irate), irate forgetting , issn 
wishing. 

6. Parad. VI. embraces the large class of the so- 
called Segholates (§. 84, No. 11). Before suffixes, and in 
the constr. st. of the plural and dual, these nouns appear in 
their original form with the short primary vowel (a, i, d) 
under the first radical, as 13 ^ 3 , pjw?, ite^g . But the plur. 
absol. takes an a (in an open syllable, hence Qa'mes) im¬ 
mediately before the accented termination, while only a 
vocal Sli e w& remains in the proper place of the stem-vowel 
(i. e. under the first radical), as •qiS, plur. treia. Comp. §. 92,2. 

These forms may be arranged in three classes, the 
first having a, the second i (e), the third 6 (o), in the first 
syllable. The Paradigm exhibits, under a , b, c , derivatives 
of the strong verb; under d, e, f, forms which have a gut¬ 
tural in the final syllable; under g, h, derivatives from 
verbs and i$; and under i, a derivative from a verb rfb, 
as to which class see more in Rem. 6 below. Comp. §. 85, 
IV. No. 11, V. No. 11. 
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[This numerous class of Nouns, grouped in Parad. VI. 
were originally (or in their crude-forms) monosyllabic, 
ending in two vowelless consonants (§. 84, 11). To avoid 
this harsh ending there is inserted between these con¬ 
sonants an unaccented helping-vowel (§. 28, 4), usually 
S*gh6l (whence comes the name of this class) but often 
Pd'thach (caused by a guttural, §. 22, 2), and Cht'req when 
Yddh is the second consonant (§. 24, 1, b). The original 
vowel a, i, 6 of the crude-form usually has the accent and 
is lengthened or modified (§. 26, 3), but becomes a Sh e w& 
when the last letter is Yddh, as in -ns etc.; and so we have 



a 

* 

d 

d 

i 

6 

original form 


TP* 

tie 

*TM 

s: " 

nsa 

s : • 

: : t 

euphonic form 



wp 


nsS 

tea 


a 

a 

d 

* 

6 


original form 

CTJS 

: r- 

: i- 

71* 

*: t 


euphonic form 

wi 

V T 

rti 



‘in 

• t: 



To the original or monosyllabic form we attach (with few 
exceptions) the pronominal suffixes, the Dual ending and 
the constr. state ending in Plur. and Dual. — Forms like 
and -tvn become n*ro and in constr. st. and with suffixes. 

For the Plural, both absolute and with the light suf¬ 
fixes, we may assume another original monosyllabic form, 
beginning with two consonants, and having the vowel-points 
(as in §. 84, 10 and often found in Chald. and Syr.), this 
Pa'thach becoming Qa'mes before the tone (§. 26, 3). Thus 


euphonic form 



-Iga 

^5 

r«5 

bag 

original form 


*ifcd 

-ip? 


ns: 

bse 

Plur. absol. 

• t : 

bTOd 

•T ; 


•T I 


or>b|p 

with light suff. 






ibsc 


euphonic form -rittS tzrt **3* 
original form 
Plur. absol. 
with light suff. 

These tables and observations are added in the hope of 
perhaps making the complicated Inflection of the S e gholates 
somewhat plainer.] — Tr. 

14 
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REMARKS. 

1 . The form ^bib (for jjbd) exhibits the original a, not only 
before suffixes, as in ■'sbd, but mostly also in pause (§. 29, 4), 
e. g. d'njp vineyard , in pause did, and before He local (§. 90, 2), 
as nsng. In the lxx we find that names like bdH, ng* are 

, as a rule written with A in the first syllable, *Iag>id‘. The 
word with the article, is invariably written deriva¬ 

tives from verbs id also take Qa'mes for their first vowel, as 
r\ljb. — The original monosyllabic form is seen in the words 

a valley and vanity (from a stem l5). — Many of these 
S*gholates keep the Seghol also in pause, e. g. pig, d*Tg; 
also ^bg; but generally the a appears, as in fcjgttj, 3^jn, 
especially in connection with gutturals. 

There are, however, nouns of this form which take i instead 
of a, either because the a is shortened (§. 27, Rem. 3), or because 
they pass over to the form '"igo; e. g. *155 grave (in pause , *1313), 
^*nsp, pi. constr . *i*TQp; *}p| belly , lapai; pn^ justice , ‘ijl 

garment , "•‘Win (by way of exception without DSge'sh lene. in 1, 
hence to be read bKgh'dhi' , differing from ^bd); ref. sacrifice, 
•TOT* At times both forms occur, as boy, *nbl Hos. i. 2 , 

and ' 0 ?'. Is. lviii. 4. 

Nouns of the form when their third stem-letter is a 

guttural, are pointed like ndt sacrifice, seed, sbg rock; when 
the second stem-letter is a guttural, like bnj brook, *153 lad (see 
Parad. d), seldom like dn? bread, without any influence of the 
guttural. It is to be observed, moreover, that in the hard com¬ 
bination (viz., when the second radical has a silent 8h e wd, and 
when the third radical in ^bd would take Daghe'sh lene, as in 
idb^), simple Sh®wa may be retained as in “idpb; on the contrary, 
the forms corresponding to "obd mal*kh& are always pointed as 

2 . The form ^ifid, (b, e), when its first letter is a 

guttural, takes S®ghol in the plur. constr. and before suffixes in 
the singular; e. g. bs§ calf, *4a?, The monosyllabic form 

appears in fcttpn sin. With He local Sere is retained, as nyijb, 
from dip. Examples of this form are: staff, *tT 3 vow, 

pleasure. 

8 . The form ttj*Tp (c) sometimes, though not often, takes 
Qibbu's in the cases mentioned in the preceding number; e. g. 
Via, iVis Ps. cl. 2 (also *ib"jj), also like ibsd Is. ix. 8 (from bjd 
= b^p burden). From ddp destruction, though without a 
guttural, we have in Hos. xiii. 14 tpdg similar to ddbsg pdd- 
l*kh&m. — From bjis (letter f) comes with suff. also ib^b for ibsg 
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(not from hdb) Is. i. 31, and so also Is. lii. 14 for inxtn 

1 Sam. xxviii. 14, where the Qd'mes-ctiatu'ph supported by 
Methegh is lengthened to a full vowel; comp. §. 63, Rem. 4. — 
Only ppp truth is monosyllabic, Prov. xxii. 21. 

In the plural absolute , only few nouns have the form with 
Chate'ph-qa'mes under the first radical, as it is given in the 
Paradigm; e. g. d^^tt months , d^B3> gazelles , rrirm ways; 
most take simple Shewa, as d*npsi from ‘-ipS morning , d^rra*) from 
rraS spear , hence dJi'TO'n with Qd'mZs-chatu'ph, but also ■'ddp 
from ^6; two have Qa'mes-chatuph, as d^ng (Jcd-dha-sMm) 
hence aiso with light suff. Tttnp (but also 

and with the art. regularly d^/jpii with Chdte'ph-qd'mes), and 
d'WTjj (sho-ra-shi'm) roots , with light suff. V'tthigj, from 

ttj*nS (see §. 9, Rem. 2). The word hnS tent has, by a Syriacism, 
d^SiiX for d^hN, with light suff. Spbfik, vink (see §. 23, 

4, Rem. 2); but with a prefix preposition and the article it is 
pointed as d^bjiaca (ba-’ohd-li'm), in the constr. st., and with grave 
suffixes ■’bh&t, dS'ihK. With the ft— local the Cho'lem is retained 
as i"rbfikn the tent-ward. 

t rt t 

4. According to the same analogy are inflected the kindred 
monosyllabic forms, which have their vowel between the two 
last stem-letters (§. 84, No. 10); as ddtt5 shoulder , with suff. 

Injin. bbp, “>bpp; ddp, (thus the Inf. usually with¬ 
out Dag. lend in third radical, not like ^abd). 

5. Only derivatives from verbs *iS and if? change their form 

(by contracting the dipthongal aw and ay to 6 and e, §. 24, 
2, b) in the constr. st., as njd prop, mawth , contracted nid. 
Before H— local this contraction does not take place; e. g. 

nnid, (except in constr. st., as pdf' On the contrary, 

the middle radical becomes sometimes a consonant in the plur. 
abs., as d'np'jn from urn buck, Hi3*j5 from fountain. This is 
the case even with some in which this radical has already be¬ 
come a vowel by contraction in the primary form; e. g. nittj 
ox, plur. d'njttj; pot, pi. d“>*m; p-lttj street, pi. d^pm 

6. Of Segholates from verbs rTb there are also properly three 

classes, distinguished by the a, e, and o sounds (§. 84, V. 11); 

e. £• ^ lion, *>hb cheek, half, ^bn sickness; in pause, *hg, 
“>hb, ■’bh; with suffixes, wjk, **bn; in the plur. and 

dual d^T¥5> d*??nb, d**bn. ^be plur., some nouns take K in¬ 
stead of ■» on account of the preceding Qa'mes (§. 24, 2, c); as 
*32 gazelle , plur. d^acs (also d**d2i); Tte simple , plur. dm. 

7. To Parad. VII (which resembles Parad. II) belong 
nouns which have mutable Se're in their final syllable, and 
are either monosyllabic, or have their preceding vowels 

14* 
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immovable. It accordingly embraces all participles in Qdl 
(of the form bdp, not bap), and those in Pi el and Hithp., the 
form bap (§. 84, No. 9), and several others, e. g. bpd staff, 
w'b season, w frog, etc. 

The following deviations from the Paradigm are to be 
noted: a) Several nouns take Pa'thach in the constr. st. (as in 
Parad. V); e. g. nfcdd grief, constr. st. nfidd; especially with 
gutturals, as naro, constr. st. naps b) Before the suffixes which 
begin with a consonant occur such forms as dabpa, danBYo 
from TteX o sign , or ^Kdp from K&3 throne, or as ^nbtd. c) In 
words of one syllable, Sere is retained in the plur. absol., as the 
Paradigm (underb) shows; it is also retained in several words that 
are not monosyllabic, as great-grand children, d^bnpa 

assemblies. 

8 . Parad. VIII embraces all nouns which double their 
final stem-letter when they receive any accession at the 
end, whether this doubling be the result of a contraction 
within the stem, or else be euphonic in its origin. The 
vowel preceding the doubling is then short; and the syl¬ 
lable sharpened (according to §. 27, 1). The preceding syl¬ 
lables, when the noun is not monosyllabic, are treated 
as their nature requires; e. g. b»a camel, plur. triboa, “&oa; 
•jfciK wheel , plur. tnipto; baba wheel, plur. d“>baba, dkb a people, 
plur. d“>EKb. Nouns of almost every form are found among 
those inflected according to this Paradigm; so that whether 
a noun belongs here or not, cannot be known from its 
form, but its etymology will generally decide. 

According to their etymology, we refer the following classes 
of nouns to this Paradigm; viz., a) All derivatives of verbs 33 
(§. 85, II), as bn, *]H, ph, *)a;o, etc., and primitives which follow 
the same analogy, as d$ mother, d* sea, mountain, m fire. 
5) Contracted forms, like pa anger (for pSR, §. 19, 2), with suff. 
iBK, ra daughter (for naa), with suff. rtf time (for rvn$), 
plur. d^rtf or niFtf. c) Denominatives, especially patronymic 
and gentilic forms in as dwjb Levites, d^n^ Jews, though 
the forms d*naa strangers are rather more common (§. 86 , 

2, 5). d) Many derivatives of the regular verb (§. 84) specially of 
the following forms: 10. ‘pat time. 14. darkness, ‘roiro 

charm. 15. *jar\a< gift, psa, plur. d^aaa mountain-tops. 21. d^K 
red. 36. b»“|5 orchard, with suff. ibd^d; db^tt, plur. d^at^H 
sacred scribes. 

Before suffixes having vocal Sh e wd as union-vowel (like tj—, 
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dd—), the Daghe'sh may be omitted; the same vowel is generally 
retained, however, except that in words of the form pH it is 
more commonly Qa'mes-chatuph. 

Pa'thach before the doubled letter is either retained, as d*3, 
plur. wi many, or is shortened into Chi'reg, as r.B, my 
morsel. 

9. Parad. IX embraces derivatives from verbs rfb 
(§. 85, V) which end in n—; as np*; beautiful , ngS seer , narra 
appearance. Only the changes which affect the final syl¬ 
lable if— (which is treated as in verbs rfi, §. 75) are pecu¬ 
liar to this Paradigm, the vowel of the first syllable being 
treated according to its own nature, e. g. irttip hard , constr. 
mrp, pi. d“>ipg, c. st. iigp. 

As the termination mostly stands for (§. 24, 2, and 
§. 75, 1, Rem.), we often find sing, forms with suffixes like the 
plur., as *pddd (thy covering, not thy coverings) Is. xiv. 11, 
5p|pd thy cattle _ Is. xxx. 23, ‘rp&nd thy form Cant. ii. 14, 
dfi“>itf"|d Dan. i. 15, Gen. xli. 21, his deed 1 Sam. xix. 4, 

*d£d my cattle Ex. xvii. 3, and so perhaps also my maker 
Job. xxxv. 10. But forms also occur in which (as the Parad. 
shows) the ir— falls away, as *ppa Gen. xxx. 29, or merges in 
the union-vowel, as siii3pp Gen. xxxi. 18. In the plural we have 
also d'moa (from iittap for Part. Pual), Is. xxv. & 


§. 94. 

VOWEL-CHANGES IN THE FORMATION OF FEMININE NOUNS. 

1. The feminine-ending n— (§.80,2) appended to a mas¬ 
culine noun, affects the. tone of the word, and consequent¬ 
ly its vowels, in the same manner as the light suffixes be¬ 
ginning with a vowel (see §. 92, 2, a). The foHowing are 
examples in the several Paradigms: — 

Parad. I. d*id horse, fem. irwd. II. xsid, fem. hasid out¬ 
going. ILL Vra great, fem . nVha. IV. dgj, fem . rrag? ven¬ 
geance. V. *jgt old, fem. njgt. VI. T|b%, fem. rrdid queen; “ipp, fem. 
mnp covert; yv>, fem. runs delight; idS, fem. ntea food; ^5, fem. 

young woman; hunt, fem. game; (not in use), 
fem. irjji garland. VII. Vap, fem. nWp [or rftdp, rarely rfcdp, 
as mVii child-bearing, Mic. v. 2]. VIII. ai, fem. much; 
ph, fem. ngn law; -id, fem. rwo measure. IX. nsp, fem. nsp end. 
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2 . The other feminine-ending n-f- shortens the vowel 
in the penultima in the same manner as the n— \ e. g. 
mas and constr. rvn&s crown; "an companion, fem. rnirt. The 
final vowel is also affected in several ways, so that the 
termination of the word is formed after the analogy of 
the S e gholates: 

a) Qa'me§ and Pa'thach are both changed to S e gh6l , e. g. 
dnin seal, fem. npnin, awinj reddish, fem. 

h) $(fre is retained, or is changed to Sfghol , e. g. fcjpn, 
f. constr. five; mi, f. constr. rn^a wall. 

c) Vowels which are long and immovable (i, *i, ■*—) pass 
over into the corresponding movable, e. g. im,fem. 

shame; “fldpa, fem. rvndttSx nightwatch (also rnwayO; 
rvjja lady (also nmai), from 

Hence there are three segholate forms for feminine 
nouns, tV 7 - 7 - (for rw- 4 - or rv—J-), rv^-, and n- 7 1 -, correspond¬ 
ing exactly to the forms of masculine nouns in Parad. VT., 
as appears also in their inflection in the singular. — The 
termination nr 1 (when the word ends with a guttural) al¬ 
ways changes the preceding vowel to Pd'thdch, e. g. S'tra, 
fem. nsnid acquaintance; m, fem. knowledge; nb (not in 
use), fem. nna rest. 

Rem. 1. A rare form, tv—j- for has already been not¬ 

iced in §. 74, Rem. 3. Another form, viz., mh 1 ' for Wi?*', oc¬ 
curs in Gen. xvi. 11; Judges, xiii. 6, 7 (like jjidrrr’qbd). Since 
this form, in all the thrpe places where it occurs, stands in 
connection with the 2nd pers. sing. fem. Perfect, it may per¬ 
haps be owing to a wish to copy after that form (fttV'); for, in 
connection with the 3rd pers., we find the regular form rnS*' 
Gen. xvii. 19; Is. vii. 14. 

2. When masculines of Parad. VIII receive the termination 
tv^, they necessarily omit the doubling of their final stem-letter; 
hence TOdq and npdH; dld'iK, plur. dTOWw, fem. ndfrona. 
So Vn and nbi door from hVn, ox-stall or crib from C]EH. 

1 This is contrary to the general rule (§. 27, 3), since the tone is not 
moved forward. But as the is only a modification (§. 80, 2) of the ori¬ 
ginal accented termination H—, the anomaly is accounted for. 
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§. 95. 

INFLECTIONS OF FEMININE NOUNS. 

The inflection [or declension] of these nouns is more 
simple than that of masculines (§. 92, 3), the addition 
of the feminine-ending having already occasioned as much 
shortening of the vowels as can be admitted; e. g. from 
Parad. HI. nVia; VII. nbp'p; VIII. ha*n, ifjg, njsn. All 
these feminine forms belong to the Paradigm A . In the 
plural, both the light and the grave suffixes, are alike 
appended to the construct state. 

These nouns have only three modes of inflection, Pa¬ 
radigm A (inserted merely for the sake of comparison) 
having no vowel changes. A general view of these in¬ 
flections is presented in the subjoined Table, which is 
followed by the necessary explanations. 

Inflections of Feminine Nouns. 


A. B. 




a. 

b. 

C. 

Sing . absol. 

nD-io 

(mare) 

nan: 

T ,▼ 

(year) 

nap 

(sleep) 

(justice) 

constr. 

Wib 

nap 

nap 


with light suff. 

^nw& 


inap 

•t : 


with grave suff. 

tJDbWD 

dbtiaP 

dstiap 

taanpiat 

Flur. absol. 

nib-id 

ni:P 

niap 

n pff 

constr . 

niwd 

niap 

niap 

n V*}* 

with light suff. 

‘'nib-lb 

■rriap 

‘iniaP 

- i 


with grave suff. 
Dual absol. 

constr. 

dapnibid 

ds^niap 

d*ri$P 

(lips) 

^P 

d^niaP 

donate 

(comers) 

^0 

d 


(Continued on next p.) 
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Inflections of Feminine Nouns. 

( Continued .) 

G JD. 


a. 

b. 

c. 

a. 

b: 

Sing. absol. nsbd 

nB*nn 

na^n 

ng.^ 

nbaba 

(queen) 

(reproach) 

(waste) 

(sprout) 

(skull) 

constr. njba 

ne^ri 

nann 


nbaba 

with light suff. ‘voba 

■'na^n 

• T IV 

Tail? 


‘’Pibaba 

* : ▼ r \ 

with grave suff. dansbs 

dane^n 

n^na'in 

datrip?*' 

aaribaba 

Blur, absol . nisbd 

t : 

niB’-sn 

T-t 

main 

nippi*' 

nibpba 

constr. niabd 

rviB^n 

ntnn 

nippi^ 

rvibaba 

with light suff. ‘Yriabd 

‘ipriB^ 

ipta'in 

Tippn 


w. grave suff. da^isbd 

a^nifinn 

B3Tca*]n 

aa^nippi*' 

na , 'nibaba 

Dual absol. 

toin^pn 

(double 

embroidery) 

a-nbsa 

(cymbals) 

np 

(pair of 
fetters) 


EXPLANATIONS. 

1. To Parad. B belong those feminines which have 
a changeable Qd'me§ or §e're before the feminine-ending 
n T> e * g- €n ^» rr$? counsel , hpTO righteousness , rosin 
abomination. It thus embraces the feminine forms of the 
masculine nouns belonging to Parad. II., IV., V., and 
several belonging to Parad. IX. 

For the formation of the new syllable (with i, or 
with e under a guttural) in words having a vocal Sh e tod 
(§. 26, 4) before their mutable Qa’mes or Se're (which falls 
away by inflection as in the Parad. rip 1 !*), see §. 28, l. 
Compare fibdp corpse , nip?, infen?; nbjs a wain, Tnba$; ro*ya 
(blessing), (Ur^khdthi). 

Many nouns of this form, however, take in the con¬ 
struct state and before suffixes, the co-existing form in 
rv-^ or nr-f (§. 89, 2, fe, §. 94, 2); e. g. robdd kingdom , 
constr. st . with st#. ^nabdd; rnapn ornament , rnSjpn; 

nriBttjp family , nn§pt>, ‘wigrap. 

The first Qa'mes is jffrro in all nouns like HttSpa, n'vstit 
(§. 84, Nos. 26 , 28), constr . st. ntt3j3|i, n'iSftt. Se're is also 
in most nouns of the form nD*T 3 _pooZ, rnnx rm*w, hb\a robbery 
(§. 84, No. 13); but in others it is shortened, as in hblttp request 
(§. 84, No. 2), as must be learnt, in each case, from the Lexicon. 
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2 . To Parad. C belong feminines derived from the 
segholate form£ (Parad. VI.). These two Paradigms are 
also analogous in their inflection, the plural absolute in 
both taking Qa!mes under the second radical of the original 
stem; e. g. traia; queen, whin queens ; mb* a girl , 
pi. nnV',. 

Care must be taken not to confound with nouns of this class 
those feminines of the same form which are not derived from 
Segholates , particularly the derivatives from verbs rfb, of the 
form hjsp, Wrg, whose masculine form is hjsn, h&C|S. Here 
the first syllable is immutable; hence pi. rnsp (mlf-wo'th ), rrifcOyo. 

3. To Parad. D belong segholate nouns formed by 
the addition of the feminine-ending rv— 1 (§. 94, 2), which 
correspond, in the inflection of the singular, to the mascu¬ 
line Segholates (§. 93, Parad. VI.). To the examples in 
the Paradigm may be added, rvnjbia enclosure , rnfij* letter , 
mjstoE reward . 

Of the form which is rare in this class of nouns, r\lp§ 

woman (mostly as constr. st .), with suff. 'VUpK my wife, would 
be an example. The same inflection, however, is exhibited by some 
words ending in viz., those in which this termination takes 

the place of rv~; e. g. rftS (for mb) to bear (also mb), with 
suff. *mb; * n ^ke manner, ratp seat , *npip (from the masc. 
Sip). — nSTiE takes with suffixes the form 
Many nouns of this class borrow their plural from 
the co-existing form in n—, n— (Parad. B)\ as rnnis 
capital of a column , plur. n*mb; raftrra ploughshare , plur. 
mnnri; nnpin correction , plur. rviroin; ni’r.ipp Astarte , plur. rvhnttj?. 


§. 96. 

LIST OF THE IRREGULAR NOUNS. 

1. There is a number of irregular inflections of 
nouns, chiefly found in single words only, or in a few 
analogous ones, which may be best exhibited here in an 
alphabetical list. They require the more attention, be¬ 
cause, as in all languages, the words thus affected are 
those in most common use. 

2 . Most of these irregularities of inflection consist 
in the taking of the construct state, or of the plural, not 
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from the absolute state of the singular, but from another 
quite different form; analogous to what we have seen in 
the inflection of the irregular verb (§. 78). Comp, yvvrj 9 
yvvcuxog; vScoq, vSatog. 

aR (as if for n^R, from naR*) father ; constr. st. 
with suff. (my father ), 5pR, vor or smaa$, n^R, tt^R, 
d^R; pZwr. niaR, constr. nhR (§. 87, 4). 

hr brother , constr. ‘vir, with sajf. tir (my brother ), *prtR, 
co^riR, pZwr. constr. “>nR, daniR. All these forms follow the 
analogy of verbs n"b, as if hr stood for nm from m«. 
But the i?Zwr. absol. is d^riR with Day. /. implicitum (§. 22, 1), 
as if from nnR; hence •mtr, spfjR, nnjg, etc. On the form 
■nn$ (which is invariably used instead of *nns), see §. 27, 
Rem. 2, b, and so too *m in pause for *m. 

nm one (for "inR, with Bag. f. implicitum , see §. 22, 1, 
and comp. §. 27, Rem. 2, b\ constr. st. nnR, fern. nnR una 
for rnnR (see §. 19, 2), in pause rm. In one instance, 
Ezek. xxxiii. 30, it takes (by aphceresis , §. 19, 3) the form 
nn masc ., as in Chald. and Syriac. JPlur. d-nn$j some. 

ninR sister (contr. for nijiR, as if from a masc. nm=m), 
constr. st. ninR, plur. (nnnR), with suff. ■wnR (from a sing. 
rnn r , fern, from nis), also danying (as if from a sing. nnR). 

utr a man , a softened form of tt5?R, (§. 19, 5, Rem.); 
in the plur. it has very seldom anp^R, the usual form 
being anpjR (from tt»R), constr. ntfpR. Comp. nm 

her maid-servant , with suff. plur. (with n as a 

consonant) ninaR, constr. rvinpR. Comp, in Aram. *jna$ fathers , 
also Arab. * abahdt (fathers), 5 ummahdt (mothers). 

msR woman (for mapR 2 , fern, from t&r, see tt5n*), constr. st. 
nt$R (fern, from m<, with e for I) with suff. ‘'tnttjR, ^nipR, pZar. 
dnpj, shortened from antfjR, cowZr. na?, with suff. dnnpp. 

n^a house , constr. st. n^a, pZwr. d^na bottom, or as others 
read, bdt-ti'm , constr. st. ^na, with swjf. dnnna. 

1 As these nouns, though primitives, follow the analogy of verbals 
(§. 82, 2), it is necessary, in order to understand their inflections, that we 
should know which class of irregular verbs they respectively seem to 
depend on. 

2 With tt^R, fem. niBR compare Lat. vir, vir-go (vir - ago) = W. gwr 
(man), gwr-aig (woman). — Tr. 
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•}a son (for hpa, from nja), constr. st. -jp, seldom 
once to (§. 90, 3, a) Gen. xlix. 11, and to (§. 90, 3, b) 
Num. xxiii. 18, xxiv. 3, 15. With suff. ^pa, plur. d“>pa, 
constr. st. to, with suff. ^pa, ?ppn, nto, da^pa, d^pa. 

na daughter (for rto, fem. from *$, comp. §. 19, 2), 
with suff. to (for ^tnaa); plur. nto (comp, d^pa sons) as if from 
a sing, naa, constr. st. nto. 

an father-in-law , with suff. span, and nian mother-in-law , 
with stJjf. arton. Compare m brother, nina sister. 

dT day, dnaZ d*w; but pZwr. aw, w (as if from a*; 
for iw). 

4? vessel , jdw. d^a (as if from ba, nia), constr. st. *4a. 
d*yb plur. , water (comp. §. 88, 1, Rem. 2), constr. st. •'p, 
and also doubled wa, with sm#’. two, diiwa. 

t* ciZy, pZwr. d“>na, constr. st. (from -is, which is 
still found in proper names). 

ns mouth (for n$B, from n$B te breathe ), constr. st. ^B 
(for t*b), with swjf. (my mouth), *pib, simi or Tip, *tb, d^B, 
dn^B; [PZw. d^B and nto, but not used of literal or natu¬ 
ral mouth, for which the Heb. has no plural]. 

ttfen head (for vtp); plur. a^an (for d^an, §. 23, 2), 
constr. st. ton. 


§. 97. 

NUMERALS. I. CARDINAL NUMBERS. 

1. The cardinal numbers from 2 to 10 are, in Hebrew, 
substantives with abstract meaning, like triad, decad, 
Ttevtag, though they are also used adverbially (§. 120). 
Only nn# one ( unus ), fem. nna ( una , see §. 96), is construed 
as an adjective. Of the numbers from 3 to 10, each has 
a masculine and a feminine form, both properly of the 
same import, but so oddly distinguished by usage that 
the feminine form stands in connection with masculine 
nouns, and the masculine form with feminines. — It is only 
in the word for one and in the dual form for two, dtoj, 
fem. a*wj, that the gender of the numeral agrees with 
that of the object numbered. 
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The numerals from 1 to 10: — 


With the Masculine. With the Feminine. 



Absol. 

Constr. 

Absol. 

Constr. 

1. 

ina 

T V 

ina 

nnx 

nn« 

2. 

a*£ip 

*\3ip 

a^riip 1 

■toip 

3. 

211Z&123 

T 2 

nipSip 

123^123 

123 ^ip 

4. 

Ji5sna 

T T 


551K 

5312< 

5. 

ni*jian 

T * "S 

rog&n 

1231311 
- ▼ 

123B21 

6. 

nisi$3 

2115123 

12315 

123123 

7. 

2155123 

T 2 • 

215515 

55§ 

55123 

8. 

iijbp 

nibp 

11333123 


9. 

11512321 

t : • 

n5pti 

5123fi 

512321 

10. 

2111235 

tt 

rn.1235 

lip? 

1155* 


The other 

Semitic languages 

exhibit the 

same peculiarity 


in respect to the genders, which may be explained by the fact, 


1 Shortened from (Arab, thintain ), according to others for 

(Arab, 'ithnatain) with A'leph prosthetic , S'. 19, 4, hence the Daghe'sh lene 
in the Taw. [Comp. Chald. *pSV]Pl iwo i f em * T^P]* 

2 That the simple numerals, from 1 to 10, are words of very high anti¬ 
quity may be inferred from ‘their essential agreement in all the Semitic 
tongues; and among these chiefly a connecting-point has often been found for 
maintaining the historical affinity between these languages and the Indo-Ger- 
manic (see §. 1, 3, 4), since the numerals from 1 to 7 appear at first sight 
to be very similar in these two families. With 1231$ (prop. 1231123 as the Arab, 
and Eth. show [comp. Pasha = Padisha = 111123 = Zend. Pakhsha]) is 
compared the Sanscrit shash [Keltic se, also chwecK] , Zend, khshwas, Gr. 

Lat. sex, ancient Slavic shestj; with 55123, Sansk. saptan, Zend, hapta, modern 
Per. haft, Gr. Intd, Lat. septem [Keltic seacht , also saith], our seven; with 
123^1p (Aram. Snbpl), Sansk. tri, fem. tisri, Zend, thri, fem. tisard, [Kelt. *ri], 
Gr. TQftg, Lat. Pres; with lllX, Sansk. eka [perhaps also Welsh ychgdig, i. e. 
few] i with 1231311, Sansk. pantshan , Gr. nivte [— Aeolic nijjne , Welsh 
pump], Lat. quinque , [Gaelic caig]; with SSplK, Lat. quatuor [Keltic ceathar, 
also pedwar = Aeol. nlcvQSg]' with tMip (Aram, ‘plTl), Sansk. dva, Lat. 
duo, [Kelt, dau, do] , etc. But a close analysis makes these apparent coinci¬ 
dences again doubtful [though not in the judgment of Gesenius, Ewald, etc.], 
because there is a great probability, on the other side, that at least the 
numerals d^Slp (prop, two folds), 123E11 (prop, the fist, i. e. the five fingers) 
and 11235 (prop, combination, multitude ) are to be traced back to the pure 
Semitic stems 213123 to bend, to fold, 1233311 to contract (comp. pi3)5, ’p&jj) and 
11235 to hind together (comp. IpK, ll£3j5, etc). 
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that these numerals, being originally abstract substantives , like 
decas , trias , might have had both the masculine and the femi¬ 
nine form (§. 107, 3, b). The feminine was the chief form, and 
hence became connected with words of the predominant mascu¬ 
line gender 1 . This distinction was settled only by usage. — 
Exceptions are very rare; e. g. trttfc Gen. vii. 13; xxxviii. 

24; Job i. 4; Ezek. vii. 2; Jer. xxxvi. 23. 

2. The numbers from 11 to 19 are expressed by 
adding to the units the numeral ten (in the form *nidd 
masc ., fern.), written as separate words and without 
the conjunction. In the feminine numerals (masculine in 
form), the units stand in the construct state, which in this 
case indicates merely a close connection, not the genitive 
relation (§.116, 6). These compound numerals have only 
this form, and are always used adverbially. 

In the first two of these numerals there are some 
deviations from analogy: the third i. e. 13 shows the man¬ 
ner in which the rest i. e. 14 to 19 are formed. 

Fem. 

rntos rm 
rftjp* ■wa? 
mjd? d^mj 
rnto 

1 In the vulgar dialects of the Arabic, and in the Ethiopic, the feminine 
form of the numerals is used almost exclusively. This form appears in 
Hebrew also when speaking of the number as such and in the abstract (Gen. 
iv. 15). 

* The etymology of this word is obscure. R. Jona explains it by 
fTTjdd *'Fnp to twelve, as if close to twelve, an expression like undeviginti, 
only not so passable here. Besides, this explanation would properly apply 
only to the fem., whereas the masc. also has "lidd where we should 

expect for ""lid? *1$, or else must assume an inaccuracy. 

Others explain thus: something thought of in addition to ten, from rttpd 
to think. Of the cognate tongues, only the Assyrian has a similar form, viz. 
the numeral * ishtin (one) = , whence already Iul. Oppert (Grammaire 

Assyr. p. 32) so explains the Heb. that ‘"ito would be a com¬ 

pound numeral like the Sansk. ekadaqan, Lat. undecim = ivdsxct. Yet the 
fem. for one in Assyr. is The word for 11 in Assyr. has 

not yet been discovered. [But may well be a corruption of 

since d=K (as in W=^), ld=n (as in OT ■=. six — ££ = W. chwech; 


Mdse. 

,, ( -lid* 

11. { . TT . 0 
' t ▼ *• : - 

12 { V? 

‘ 1 -fa» 

13. “lies rntiiip 
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Very rarely the units appear also in the masc. in the 
constr. st., as in fifteen, Judges viii. 10; 2 Sam. xix. 

18; ‘nftxy PObttj eighteen, Judges xx. 25. 

3. The tens from 30 to 90 are expressed by the plural 
forms of the corresponding units (so that the plural here 
always stands for ten4imes the unit), as d*^3 by 30, 

40, 50, 60, mt's# 70, trobp 80, d^ttjn 90. Yet 

twenty is expressed by d^toa?, plur. of ‘"itoa ten 1 . They are 
of common gender, and do not admit the construct state. When 
units and tens are written together, the earlier writers 
commonly (but with many exceptions) place the units 
first (e. g. two and twenty, as in Arabic); but in the later 
writers the order is most commonly reversed (i twenty and 
two, as in Syriac) e. g. Num. iii. 39; xxvi. 14; comp. 

1 Chron. xii. 28; xviii. 5. The conjunction is [almost] 
always used between them. 

The remaining numerals are: — 

fem., constr. na$?, plur. nirco hundreds . 
d*ris<d dual (for d^n^d). 
rvi&ra 400 rvfcra sa-ig, etc. 

masc., plur. d^di^ thousands. 
d^$ dual. 

d^i&t n#5ip, 4000 d“>db$ etc. 

>rdd^ s , but not in later books, where we find 
Kis'n (prop, multitude = myriad), pi. twar\, 
(contracted nian) 

•bn. 

ttyrfisn dual. 

rvfe&n 400000 rri&on etc. 

= ignis), and (as in ir»S=Via). The Samar, has here 

actually thus eleven for masc. is “lbs mn but for fem, *15 

(cf. Ew aid's Ausfuhr. Lehrbuch d. heb. Sprache. 7te Ausg. §. 268). So too 
our no less obscure Eng. eleven = G. elfe — Dan. elleve = O. E. enlene 
— Fr. onze, are all only corruptions of ty-dexa — L. un-decim = one-ten 
(like thirteen = three-ten) — ein-zehn — un-dix). — 7r. 

1 The plural forms B - '“)B? , D'Sauj, C^SB PI, from the S«gholates IBS, 
Stjjij, take in the absolute state the shortened form, which, in other 
words of this class, appears only in the construct state. We should expect 

crn^, d-'S^b,’ n'vsm 


100 

200 

300 

1000 

2000 

3000 


10000 


20000 

30000 
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Rem. 1. The dual form occurs in some of the units, with 
the effect of our ending -fold : as fourfold, 2 Sam. xii. 

6 ; dVttdttS sevenfold, Gen. iv. 15, 24; Ps. lxxix. 12. Besides the 
plural for the tens , we find it also in [comp. Ger. einige, 

W. ychydig] some, a few , also the same (iidem), and in nhto 
decads (not decern), Ex. xviii. 21, 25. 

2 . The suffixes to numerals are, as with nouns, prop, 
genitives of the pronoun, though we translate them as nomi¬ 
natives, as you three, prop, your triad = the three 

of you. 


§. 98. 

NUMERALS. II. ORDINAL NUMBERS. 

The ordinal numbers from 2 to 10 are formed from 
the corresponding cardinals by adding the termination •v— 
(§. 86 , No. 5), besides which another also is mostly in¬ 
serted in the preceding syllable. They are as follows, 
second, ^ 5 ^, ‘’pari and ^dp, ^dp, 

wpn, i-ptos. The ordinal first is expressed by for 
■ftetojiq, from ttfoh head, beginning , with the ending yi (§. 86 , 
No. 4 ). The feminine forms have the ending rv*--, more 
rarely n*—, and are employed also for the expression of 
fractions or parts, as fifth part, rwps and tenth 

part . The same meaning is found also in forms like ttjdfi 
fifth part , 2 dS and 251 fourth part. 

How to express the other relations of number, for which the 
Hebrew has no appropriate forms, see in the Syntax, §. 120. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE PARTICLES. 


§. 99. 

GENERAL VIEW. 

1 . Tlie particles, which in general express the secon¬ 
dary modifications of thought in speech, and the closer 
relation of the words or clauses and sentences to each 
other, are for the most part borrowed or derived (§. 30, 4) 
from nouns, but a few also from pronouns and verbs 
(§. 30, 4); and only very few can with certainty be taken 
for primitives . 

2. The particles that are not primitive are in their 
origin, 1 ) either borrowed from other parts of speech; 
i. e. certain forms of the verb, noun, or pronoun, are 
employed as particles, retaining more or less of their ori¬ 
ginal signification, like the Lat. verum , causa , and the Eng. 
except , instead , away, or 2) derived from other parts of speech, 
either a) by the addition of formative syllables , like dw by 
day , from &n (§. 100, 3); or most commonly b) by abbre¬ 
viation occasioned by very frequent use, and effected in 
various way; so that the original form has often become 
disguised; e. g. only (prop, certainly) for 15 $. 

Compare in Ger., gen from gegen, Gegend ; sett from Seite; 
weil (orig. a particle of time) from Weile = our while ; in Eng. 
sith and since (old Eng. sithence) ; [our lo! — look = Xsvatra) = W. 
loch! in loch acw! (look there) = Xevaae ixtl: comp. Aram. 

= lo! akin to nan to see]. 

Such words suffer still greater changes in the Greek and 
Latin languages, and in those derived from the Latin; e. g. otto, 
ah, a; ex, e; ad, Fr. d; aut, Fr. ou, Ital. o; super, Ital. su 1 . 

1 Even short phrases are contracted into one word, e. g. German zioar 
from es ist wahr (il est vrai), Lat. forsitan from for8 sit an, Fr. peut-etre, 
[E. prithee from I pray thee]. In the Chinese, most of the particles are verbs 
or nouns; e. g. iit, to give, employed as a sign of the dative, i, to make use 
of, hence for; net, the interior, hence in. 
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The greatest curtailing of the particle occurs when, 
having ceased to be an independent word, it has been 
reduced to a single letter prefixed to the following word 
(as is the case with the preformatives of the Imperfect, 
§. 47, 1, 2); e. g. the prefix b from b$; (§. 102). 

That this shortening of a whole word to a single letter has 
actually taken place, and is to be regarded as a part of the pro¬ 
cess in the formation of the language, is evident from the fact, 
that in the subsequent stages of this process, as exhibiifed in the 
later Hebrew, the Aramaean, and all the Semitic dialects, such 
abbreviations become more and more striking and frequent. 
Thus, had, so early as the period of the later Biblical He¬ 
brew [and even much earlier, see §. 36], become a prefix 
and even tp, and in Rabbinic authors the full form very 

seldom occurs; the **! of the Biblical Chaldee at a later period 
became 'n; in modern Arabic we have hallaq (now) from hal- 
waqt , lesh (why?) from li-ayyi-shaiin , and many others. This 
view derives confirmation from the analogy of the Western 
languages, and agrees with the natural progress of speech. Yet 
the use of the simplest particles belongs to the earliest epochs 
of the Hebrew language, or at least to the earliest documents 
in our possession. 

It is natural that the derivation of these particles, which 
often differ widely from the original form, should sometimes be 
obscure. This is the case, however, with only few of them; and 
the probability remains, that even these must have had a deriva¬ 
tion. 

3. Particles are formed, less frequently, by compo¬ 
sition ; as (for what known? xi ficcd'civ;) wherefore? 

-inpbn (from bn and besides ; nbyg£» (from *jn, b, nb^?) 
from above. 

More frequent is the combination of two words without con¬ 
traction; as ‘jn-niis, I5"b?-*i3. 

§. 100 . 

ADVERBS. 

1. As primitive adverbs we may regard the negative 
rib not, and some particles of place and time, as there, 
tx then. 

15 
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These adverbs may, at least for grammatical purposes, be 
regarded as primitive, even though it is possible to trace them 
still to other roots, specially to pronouns. 

2 . Forms of other parts of speech, which, without 
any farther change, are used adverbially , are — 

a) Substantives with prepositions; as n&Qd (prop, in strength) 
very, greatly, alone (prop. Fr. a part = apart), with 
suff. I alone; n^dd (prop, from house) within; in® 
(prop, as one) together . 

b) Substantives in the accusative (the adverbial case of the 
Shemites, §. 118), comp, r rjv UQ%qv, Sgjqeuv, as nkd 
{strength) very , greatly; d$S (cessation) no more; dw (the 
day) to-day; (union) together. Many of these sub¬ 
stantives but seldom have their proper signification 
as nouns, e. g. and in plur. form rn'Md (circuit) 
around; others have wholly lost it, as *idd ( 1 length ) long 
ago; did (repetition, duration) again, farther, longer . 

c) Adjectives, especially in the feminine (which answers 
to Lat. neuter), as id rede (prop, rectum) rightly, so; 
hjittjao (primum) at first, formerly; nad and ndd (multum) 
much, enough; Hfctidj (prop, mirabilia) wonderfully; maijS the 
second time; r"Win Jewish , i. e. in the Jewish tongue. 

d) Verbs in the Infinitive absolute, especially in Hzph'il, 
which are also to be regarded as accusatives (§. 130,2); 
e. g. nsnn (prop, to do much) much . 

e) Pronouns and numerals, as fit (prop, this = at this place) 
here; fisn hither; nna$, d^nip, $ 3 $, fi&ra, once , twice, seven- 
times, 100 •times. 

See a list of the adverbs most in use classified according to 
their meanings, in §. 150. 

3. Some adverbs are formed by the addition of the 
formative syllable d-^ (more seldom d—) to substantives, 
as djdx and djdK truly (from ipS truth); dan (for thanks) 
gratis, in vain (from in); dg^S vainly , rashly; dtfh by day (from 
ni-i); dfcnfi for BdgB (from twinkling) in a twinkling, suddenly. 

The termination d — , d—, occurs also in the formation of 
substantives, like i*i, i~ (§. 84, No. 15); e. g. djd ladder (from 
Mad); dtn& and yndfi ransom , Xvtqov; dfitDBd (with prep.) 2 Chr. 
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29, 56. These forms might therefore be regarded as denomin¬ 
ative nouns used adverbially. But others think that the d— is 
nothing else than an obsolete plural - ending of* the noun (see 
§. 87, 1, d), and that these adverbs are properly nouns in the 
accusative plural, hence dJdX like d^tt^d as adv. in Ps. lviii. 2, 
d|H like Lat. gratis , i. e. gratiis. 

4. Adverbs formed by the abbreviation or mutilation 
of longer words; such as only (prop, only so, from *)dK, 
Chald. -pan, *w), and especially the interrogative n, e. g. aftn 
nonnel wr; num etiam? This n comes from as still used 
in Arabic and found perhaps once in Heb. in Deut. xxxii. 6. 

This interrogative n is pointed, 1) generally with Chaf&ph- 
pa'thach , as Fraiprj host thou set? (see the examples in §. 153, 
2); 2) usually with Pd'thdch and Ddgh&sh forte (according to 
its original form in, and hence like the article) before a letter 
that has Shnoa , as Tpnsin num in via Ezek. xx. 30; l^in Gen. 
xvii. 17, xviii. 21. xxxvii. 32, once without this condition, viz., 
n'J^n in Lev. x. 19; 3) with Pd'thach (and Daghe f sh f impli- 
citum) before gutturals, as ?|ixn shall I go? nnfcfin (art) thou? 
DKn num si, very rarely with Qa'mep , as dttatii Judges vi. 31; 
4) with S e ghdl before gutturals that have Qa'mes, as •'db&tn num 
ego? ntVJin was there? The place of this interrogative particle 
is always at the beginning of the clause. 

5. Some adverbs, involving a verbal idea, admit also 
of pronominal suffixes, which are here used generally in the 
same form as with verbs, commonly with NUn epenthetic 
(§. 58, 4); e. g. ia^. he (is) existing ; wat I (am) not ; he 
(is) not; >i!nis he (is) yet; where (is) he? The same applies 
to *,n and nsn behold! (prop, here, here is), with suffixes; as 
•'pan, in pause ^£n and ^ain, behold me (prop, here I am); *$n; 
•en behold him; *osn behold us, in pause nain and *s5n; tasn. 


§. 101. 

PREPOSITIONS. 

1. Most of the words, which by usage serve as pre¬ 
positions, were originally — 

a) Substantives in the accusative case and in the construct 
state, so that the noun governed by them is to be con- 

15* 
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sidered as in the genitive, and it actually has in 
Arabic the genitive - ending (compare in German statt 
dessen , in Greek rovrov in Latin hujus rei causa , 

gratia , montis instar ); as 1 (hinder part*) "behind , after ; 
(side*) close by ; 'pa (intermediate space, midst*) between ; 
(interval of space) behind , about; rfen (removal, 
want) besides; (purpose) on account of; before, over 
against; *)» (part) /row, onf of; naj (what is before) before , 
ofler against; ^(progress, duration*) during, until; ^(up¬ 
per part*) upon, over; ^(connection, also mb*, n ^)toith; 
nnn (under part*) under , in pZace o/. 

6) Substantives in the construct state with prefix prepo¬ 
sitions (spec, the inseparable); as (to face of) before ; 
*163, (to the mouth of, i. e. Me command *) accord¬ 
ing to; (in the matter of) on account of (for 
the purpose of) on account of 

, 2. Substantives used adverbially, in this manner, are 

very apt to become prepositions; e. g. •pxa, (with 
nought of) without; Tra (in duration of) during; ^.3, *i*tp (for 
the requirement of) /or, according to measure of 


§. 102 . 

PREFIX PREPOSITIONS. 

1. Of the prepositions given in the preceding section 
*-,9 from , out of is frequently written as a prefix , yet with¬ 
out wholly losing its N&n, which is represented by a 
Daghe’sh forte in the following letter, as from a forest . 

Rem. The preposition *j« is used as follows. It stands 
apart generally only before the article, as y'jforr'jU [comp. 
Note 4 on p. 95], also here and there before softer letters, 
as tX"*jp Jer. xliv. 18, •’33 *jE 1 Chron. v. 18, and elsewhere in 
the later books (like the usage of the Aramaean): there is besides 
a poetical form (comp. §. 90, 3, a). More generally its form 
is prefixed (as in dfnp from blood) by means of Ddghe*sh 

1 In these examples, the signification of the noun is put in parentheses, 
and marked with an asterisk when it is still in use. — On a similar fact in 
other languages, see W. Von Humboldt iiber die Kawisprache, Bd. III., p. 621. 
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forte, which can be omitted only in letters that have Sh*wa 
(according to §. 20, 3, 6 ); before gutturals it becomes a (accord¬ 
ing to §. 22 , 1 ), e. g. ttjsco, D 3 ?a; before n also a* (with Bdgh. f. 
implicitum), as ]*ina, a-irra Gen. xiv. 23. 

2. There are also three other prepositions, the most 
common in the language, which have been reduced by 
abbreviation (§. 99, 2) to a single prefix consonant with 
the slightest vowel (Sh®w8i); viz. — 

a in, at, on, with (from ma, “a), 
b towards , to (from ba, c. st. of b«), 
a like, as, according to (from fa 1 ). 

On the pointing of these (inseparable) prefixes it is to be 
observed that — 

a) They have strictly Shewa, which is, however, changed 
according to the remarks in §. 28, 1 , 2 ; thus, ilfib to fruit, 
"<1K3 as a lion; and before feeble letters it follows the rules 
in ’§. 23, 2, and §. 24, 1, a, e. g. lb«b for laab, iTWnb 

b) Before the article they usually displace the Ji and take its 
pointing, as *jaa for *)&ia in the garden. See full particulars 
in §. 35, Rem. 2 . 

c) Immediately before the tone-syllable, i. e. before mono¬ 
syllables and words of two syllables that have the tone on 
the penultima, they take also Qa'me§ (§. 26, 3), yet not 
always, but only in the following cases, «) before the Infini¬ 
tives which have the above-mentioned form, as nnb for to 
give, *plb for to judge, nibb for to bear, except when an¬ 
other word follows the Inf. (as its subject or object §. 133), 
as in Ftiia Num. viii. 19, naibb Gen. xxvi. 3; p) before many 
pronominal forms, iita, *itb, Jits; fih$3 like these; particularly 
D33, 05 b, 033; and 0H3, Dilb, Dil3 (see §. 103, 2); y) when 
the, word is closely connected with the foregoing and 
not the following, e. g. iifib iis mouth to mouth 2 Kings 
x. 21, oipb D*rb *pa between water and water Gen. i. 6 , 
particularly at the end of a clause; see the instructive 
example in Deut. xvii. 8 ; also d) in certain standing ex¬ 
pressions, as irb to eternity, aib in multitude, nafib in 

1 The derivation of b from bfi< is not donbted, and bjSt itself comes 
from a root meaning to approach (Heb. and Aram. Fftb, 50b adhcesit, Arab. 
ib*l accessit). On the derivation of 3 from r^a (not from *p3 between), Aram, 
also 13, prop, in the house, hence, in, see Heb. Lexicon: 3 (perhaps from 
1?) signifies prop, so, but prop, a noun, like Lat. instar, secundum; doubled 
3—3 as — so. [Prob. 3, J13, *)3 are akin to 15 ; comp, 6 , og , (og , or*, ovuog 
also akin]. — 7r. 
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security, nspb to perpetuity, but D^fisp ns3b to all eternity 
Is. xxxiv. 10. 

d) With Ihe interrogative fid they are quite closely joined by 
means of Pd'thach and Daghe’sh forth, as fida by what? 
fidS how much ? fid 5 (Mile'l) for what? why? Before gut¬ 
turals fidh (Milra 1 ) is used instead of ndS; but before the 
n we find also nd5. 

▼ T 

NB. Rem. The divine name rvjrp, which has not its own 
original vowels (probably fipfi^) but those of (see the 
Lexicon under the word), takes the prefixes also after the 
manner of ‘'JTO, as nwi, rriJTp, fiirnd (because the Jews 
read in these cases ‘dHxa, 'dTOg, as if n*m were too 

sacred to be uttered, see p. 52). 


§. 103. 

PREPOSITIONS WITH SUFFIXES AND IN THE PLURAL FORM. 

1. So far as all prepositions were originally nouns 
(§. 101), they are also united with the pronoun after the 
manner of the nouns, i. e. they take the pronouns after 
them in the form of the suffixes to nouns (§. 91,1, 2), as 
(prop, my side) by me, ‘tw (my proximity) with me, (my 
place) instead of me, like Lat. mea causa, on my account. 

Rem. 1 . The preposition near , with (from n?§), is 
distinguished from nfct, the sign of the definite accusative (§. 117, 
2 ), when suffixes are added, by the difference of pointing, the 
former making ‘W;, ifia, DafiK, DfiK, while the latter retains its 
original o before most of the pronouns, as ink me, 5]fik, ?|r\k 
thee, ink him, fink her; ttnk us, d 5 fi$, *}ank you, nnk and dfiru* 
them. Yet in later books, particularly in the books of Kings 
and in Jeremiah and Ezekiel, with is incorrectly inflected 
■'nk, Dnk, as if it were the sign of the definite accusative. 

2 . The preposition &$ with takes Qa'mes (pretonic) before 
da and dfi, in order that the doubling of the Mem may be 
distinctly heard, as dad$, dfidS. In the first person, besides 

we find *fidS. 

• . * T * 

3. It is but seldom that prepositions take the verbal- 
suffixes, as ^pfififi 2 Sam. xxii. 37 , 40, 48 (for which we find 
intin in Ps. xviii. 37 , 40 , 48), fiSfififi Gen. ii. 21 , and \D 13 D 
Ps. cxxxix. 11 (perh. for the sake of rhyming with ipfcsmyi). 
But in these cases the form of the suffix may be certainly 
accounted for in this way, that the idea of direction whither is 
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implied, so undcr-me-ward 2 Sam. (as above), which is 

somewhat different from under me , ttjnntn in its place 

(‘he put flesh in-to its place’), *'3155 hither around me. 

2. There is a tendency to obviate the extreme bre¬ 
vity and lightness of the forms resulting from the union 
of the prefix prepositions (§. 102) with the suffixes, espe¬ 
cially with the shorter ones, by lengthening the prepo¬ 
sition. Hence to 3 is appended the syllable ta, and ■)£ is 
lengthened into (prop, a parte , from the side of —), and 
for a and b we have at least a and b with full vowel 
(§. 102, 2, c). 


Plur. 


to you. 


a) b with suffixes: 

Sing. 

^b to me. xS to us. 

m. sib, nab, in pause Tibi to dab, 

/• $ ” j thee. i&\ n,$b( 

m. ib to him. nnb, rranb, poet, tab 1 2 3 ] 

/. nb to her. . ynb s nsnb 

a takes suffixes in the same manner, except that for 
the 3rd person plwr. we have ana, aa, nana, fern, ina, 
•jna, nana. 


\to them. 


1 “jDb happens not to occur in the 0. Testament. 

2 It has frequently been maintained, that the form tab stands also for 
the sing, ib, for which various explanations have been given. An analogy 
might certainly he found in njbdjad used for bbpFl (see §. 47, Rem. 3). 
But it is, in fact, so used only with reference to collectives; see Gen. ix. 26 
(in reference to Shem = the Shemites), Ps. xxviii. 8, lxxiii. 10 (in reference 
to the people), Is. xliv. 15 (in reference to bdB, bx, which the LXX render 
#«of), liii. 8 (in reference to the foregoing tata his generation, i. e. He and 
his like). 

The same is true of ta^ba for dFpba ; as in Job xx. 23 (in reference 
to the ungodly man who is a collective in the whole representation, 
vs. 5—20, which actually begins in v. 5 with the plural and xxvii. 

23 (comp. WphS at the beginning of the representation, v. 13). More 
strange is ta^ba Job xxii. 2, in reference to "tdE man (human being); yet 
this, too, is doubtless collective. 

[The use of tab for the sing, ib is still maintained by Ewald in the 
latest edition of his Ausfuhrliches Lehrbuch der Heb. Sprache, 7te Ausgabe, 
1863. The same is maintained by other eminent Hebraists. — 7r.] 

3 Not *Jhb, which signifies therefore. 
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Sing. 

1. ■was 1 as I. 

2. Jas thou. 

g fm. vtras as he. 
[f. irra3 as she. 


h) 3 with suffixes: 


solas as we. 


D33, seldom Dsiasl 
_^_ T * _ ! [as ye 

DH3, D!"I3, DTO31 ,, 

- i as the y- 


c) with suffixes: 

Sing . Plur. 

1. *^# 0 , poet. ■'SB, in pause *e feo from us. 

/row we. 

*^J/ro»» you. 

{ m. poet, in pause *inap, dna, n»rra 
Jini?? /raw him. 

f. /raw her. lira, rafro 

Rem. The syllable 173 (in Arabic ma sco=rra what) in tjtds 
( prop, according to what I for as I), is in poetry appended to 
• the three simple prefixes 3, 3, h, even without suffixes, so that 
TQ3, 1733, iah appear as independent words in the sense of 3, 3, h. 
In this case, poetry distinguishes itself from prose by the 
longer forms: in the case of •)» it has adopted the shorter ones, 
resembling the Syriac. 

The preposition *jp with suff. makes 137273 from him , which 
comes from irrpBU (according to §. 19, 2), and is identical 
in form with naiaT? from us , which comes from 13"3E73 2 . — The 
form 5127373 always stands without Mappi'q , and comes from fi"533:a. 

3. Several of these prepositions, especially those which 
express relations of space and time, are properly plural 
nouns, like the Germ, wegen or the Eng. besides (for the 
ground of this, see §. 108, 2, a) 3 . Some of them occur ex¬ 
clusively in the plural construct state (but some in the sin- 


, poet. 

them. 


1 The use of *0 for i— here is simply for euphony. 

2 The Babylonian grammarians wanted to distinguish the last by writing 
it 127373 from us , but Ibn Ezra justly objected. 

3 Some of these words, which come from stems 'b, viz., *^3, , 

may certainly be traced back to singular forms like *^3, *'*13; but the 

analogy of the others makes it more probable that these also should be re¬ 
garded as plurals. Comp, the plural forms n 23 from *J3J *>3*1, ?p3*l, etc., 
from 3*1. 
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gular also), or in connection with those forms of the suf¬ 
fixes which belong to plural nouns (§. 91, 2). Such are — 
, more frequently (prop, hinder parts) behind, 

after, with suff. always thus: TS38 behind me, sfnntf behind 
thee, m, D5*nrK* etc. 

-ix [rarely in, c. st. of hx], poet, also 'bn {regions, di¬ 
rections) towards, to , with suff. to me, ‘Wbx, 03*4$, 

for which latter also poet. wHa. 

*pa {interval) between, with suff. **^a, sj^a, but also 
sp5Ta, ^rnia^a, nnira (from n^ra, twa, intervals). 

/rom, ow£ o/, seldom •■§« (const, st. plur.), Is. xxx. 11. 

* 1 ? (progress, duration, from $to) as /ar as, unto, plur. 
(only poet.), but with suff. even in prose always *na, tpna, 
w, (this last with irregular Qa'mes). 

"ia upon, over, constr. st. of ba what is above (from nia to 
go up), plur. ^a (only poet.), but with suff. even in prose 
always 4a, spSa, i4a, Dh4a, for which w5a is also often used 
in poetry. 

nnn under (prop, what is beneath ), in plural with suff. 
‘'Pin©, wins, Gsi^nnn; but also in the singular, as 

§. 104. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

1. Conjunctions serve to connect words and sentences, 
and to express their relation to each other. Most of them 
come originally from other parts of speech, viz. — 

a) Pronouns, as and '’a that, because, for, the first being 
the common relative pronoun, and the last also having 
come from a pronominal stem (§. 36). 

b) Adverbs (orig. such), as ^ (not) that not, (num?) if. 
Also adverbs with prepositions; e. g. (in not yet), 
before that; or with a conjunction added, as "»? &)g added 
that = much more or much less. 

c) Prepositions, which are fitted by the addition of the 
conjunctions ">$$$ and ">a to show the connection between 
clauses or propositions; e. g. -npa because (from 
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account of), prop, on account that, ntjat -ihk after that, 
according as and s) , ^3 3)3? and ap? {in con¬ 
sequence that) because . The preposition may still be em¬ 
ployed in this manner, even when the conjunction 
is omitted, e. g. b? (for 3#$ ba) although . 

In like manner, all prepositions prefixed to the Infinitive 
may be rendered in English as conjunctions (§; 132, 2). 

2. Even those words which are no longer in use ex¬ 
cept as conjunctions, originally belonged to other parts of 
speech and having been strictly nouns, they generally be¬ 
tray their affinity with verbal - roots, as na (prop, will , 
choice, from rm to desire, comp. Prov. xxxi. 4) or, like Lat. 
vel, ve, from velle (volo); *ja (a warding off, from rise) that not. 
Even the single prefix conjunction *j and must have come 
from a root meaning to add or join. 

The pointing of the conjunction 1 is in many respects ana¬ 
logous to that of the prefixes a, 3, b (§. 102, 2), but as a feeble 
letter it has some peculiarities. 

a) Usually it has simple Sh e wa (l). 

b) Before words beginning with a guttural and a composite 
Sh^wa, it takes the vowel with which the Shewa is com¬ 
pounded (according to §. 28, 2), as 33HJ. and be thou wise, 
D*na3£ and slaves, *fhsn and ark of, wjn and force, bbao 
and eat thou , *ibm and sickness . 

c) Before words whose first consonant has simple Shewa (ex¬ 
cepting the cases under d), Waw becomes the vowel u, as 
bbb 5 ) and to all (see §. 26, 1, Note 1 ). It is also sounded 
thus (yet with the exception of the case under e) before its 
cognate labials a, a, 3; as and even before a Chat&ph 
(under letters not guttural), as Gen. ii. 12. 

d) Before the Waw takes Chir&q, as in (for accord¬ 
ing to §. 24, 1, a); and before n and n Chirtq or S«ghol, as 
WV’TO Jos. viii. 4, and Gen. xx. 7 (comp. §. 63, Rem. 5). 

e) Immediately before the tone-syllable, it often takes QdmZ§, 
like 3, 3, b (§. 102, 2, c), yet chiefly only at the end of a 
clause, e. g. 2 Kings vii. 4 (^rraj and ^tro)), Ruth iii, 3 
(pD&j), Ps. x. 15 ($3}), 2 Sam. xiii. 26 (fctbj), 1 Sam. ix. 4 
(l*^j), Ezek. xlvii. 9 (^rn), at times with the word before the 
last in the clause, as 1«ah”b3 sinpi Gen. xxxiii. 13, Ex. xxv. 
3, 2 Sam. xv. 12, and especially when two short words are 
connected in pairs, as »maj Gen. i. 2, nb*.^ D*P viii. 22, 
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rbi n'3 so and so, tan Tins Ps. xcvi. 7, Ctol nnSi Ps. lxxvi. 
7; yet always only close before the tone as torn dU? 
Gen. vii. 13, d^'ix 1 Kings xxi. 10. It is otherwise 

when the word stands in close connection with the follow¬ 
ing, e. g. nd nSw Ps. lxxxvii. 5; and hence always 
with monosyllabic words, the nature of which is to lean 
upon the following, as rm, nxi., X'Vi, tdl. and others. 


§. 105: 

INTERJECTIONS. 

1. Among the interjections are many primitive words 
which are merely natural sounds, or as it were vocal mo¬ 
vements, called forth by some emotion, or any excitement 
of the nerves, as mx, nx ah! •vix wo! nxn ho! aha! 

2. Others, however, were borrowed from other parts 
of speech, and became interjections only by use in ani¬ 
mated discourse, as or behold! (prop, here); raft, plur. 
soft (prop, give , Imp. from drt^ for come on! go to! (age, agite) $ 
nsi, (prop, go) go to! come on 1 ! nM?n far be it! (prop, ad 
prof ana!), Tn (perhaps for entreaty) I beseech, prithee! xj 
now! I pray (in Ethiop. an Imp. come on!), a particle of 
incitement and entreaty (which is put after the ex¬ 
pression it belongs to) 2 . 

1 raft and riDb stand connected, in this form, also with the feminine 
and with the plural, which shows that they have quite assumed the nature 
of interjections. 

2 The particle X3 serves to express the most various shades of thought, 
which are exhibited in various places in the Syntax. A short statement 
must here suffice. X3 stands, a) after the Imp. in commanding as well as in 
entreating (§. 130, 1, Rem.); b) after the Impf. in the first as well as in 
the third person (§. 127, 3, b , and §. 128, 1); c) once after the Perf. 
(§.126,4, in foot Note); drafter various particles, as X3 H3H behold now , parti¬ 
cularly with conjunctions, X3 bx no! pray (ne qucsso) and X!TOX if now, 
slnozt , if with a courteous or modest hesitation. — In courteous discourse 
this particle is used in redundance, Gen. xviii. 3; xix. 7, 8, 19; 1. 17. 
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CHAPTER I. 

SYNTAX OF THE NOUN. 


§. 106. 

RELATION OF THE SUBSTANTIVE TO THE ADJECTIVE, - 
OF THE ABSTRACT TO THE CONCRETE. 

In the Hebrew language, there is a want of adjectives 
in proportion to the substantives, and some classes of ad¬ 
jectives, such as those of material ! , are almost entirely 
wanting. This deficiency is supplied by substantives, 
especially in the following ways: — 

1. The substantive expressing some quality in an¬ 
other noun is placed after that noun in the genitive. This 
is constantly the case in specifying the material, e. g. 

vessels-of -silver = silver vessels; ys ark - of-wood — 

wooden ark , like the Fr. des vases d > or; in like manner 
obis an eternal possession Gen. xvii. 8, ">no men-of-number = 
few men Gen. xxxiv. 30, in ps* a precious stone Prov. xvii. 8. 
So likewise even in cases where the language had an 
adjective, e. g. uhjJn garments of holiness = holy gar - 

1 A few adjectives of this kind, in the form of passive participles, are 
SHX of cedar, ttWHJ of copper , comp. Lat. cuneatus (wedge-like). 
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ments 1 , Ex. xxix. 29. Hence in the N. Test. 6 obtovopog 
zrjg udixtag Luke xvi. 8. Comp. Fr. un homme de bien. 

Hem. 1. Less frequently the substantive which expresses a 
quality in another is followed by it in the genitive, as 
7p.j55Q? the choice of thy valleys , i. e. thy choice valleys, Is. xxii. 
7, comp. xvii. 4; xxxvii. 24; Gen. xxiii. 6; Ex. xv. 4. This is 
the usual construction with the substantive Vs totality used for 
the adj. all (see §. Ill, 1, Rem.). 

2. Instead of an adjective, which ought to be used as the predi¬ 
cate of a sentence, a substantive is sometimes employed; e.g. Gen. 
i. 2, the earth was desolation and emptiness; Job.iii. 4, let this 
day be darkness , Ps. xxxv. 6, lxxxviii. 19, cx. 3, Is. v. 12, Job 
xxiii 2, xxvi. 13: more seldom with a preposition, as in Ps. 
xxix. 4 the voice of Jehovah is nisa in power i. e. powerful. 

2. In Hebrew, many of our adjectives denoting a pro¬ 
perty, quality or habit, are expressed by circumlocution, viz., 
by a substantive which denotes the attribute, preceded 
by another noun to denote the possessor or subject of the 
attribute, namely by — 

a) man, e. g. U5TK (prop, man of words) an elo¬ 

quent man Ex. iv. 10; rOT UTK (prop, man of knowledge) an 
intelligent man Prov. xxiv. 5. b) master, owner, e. g. bsa 
hairy 2 Kings i. 8; nitfbnn the dreamer , Gen. xxxvii. 
19. c) *|S son and daughter , e. g. Wru a valiant man 
1 Kings i. 52; an oriental Gen. xxix. 1; one year 

old Ex. xii. 5; doomed to death 1 Sam. xx. 31; b?*ba ns 

a worthless woman 1 Sam. i. 16. 

A bolder construction, and merely poetic, is the use of the 
simple abstract in place of the concrete, as worthlessness 

for worthless, like scelus for scelestissimus; and also for the 
plural, as bow for bowmen Is. xxi. 17. On this as a charac¬ 
teristic of common speech, see §. 83, Rem. 1. [Comp, in Greek 
rj 17i7iog for oi inntig, as also in Eng. horse for horsemen]. 

Rem. On the contrary, forms of adjectives or concretes, espe¬ 
cially in the feminine, often take the abstract signification, as 
has been shown in §. 84; comp. §. 107, 3, b. 

We here remark, also, that the poets employ certain epi- 
theta ornantia (which are at the same time perpetua) alone 
without the substantive; e. g. the Strong , i. e. God; 
strong, i. e. the ox, in Jeremiah the horse; *j$H majestic, august, 

1 This might be expressed also in the simpler way by D^tlp e. g. 

Num. v. 17. — Tr. 
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for the prince; na^b pale, i. e. the moon . So also yaS lurk¬ 
ing, i. e. the lurker, for a lurking beast of prey Gen. iv. 7. 
In Arabic this is even far more common. Comp, merum for vi- 
num, tygri i. e. the sea, Odyss. i. 97. 


§. 107. 

USE OF THE GENDERS. 

Whether the Hebrew regarded a substantive as femi¬ 
nine is known partly from the feminine termination ap¬ 
pended to it (§. 80, 1, 2), partly from its construction with 
a feminine predicate, and in most cases (though there are 
many exceptions, §. 87, 4) from the use of the femi nin e 
plural form. We have now to show for what purposes 
the distinction of gender was employed. 

1. The most natural use of it was with reference to 
the natural sex in men and beasts, but with several gra¬ 
dations, according as this natural distinction is more or 
less prominent in the mind's view. The principal cases 
are the following, viz., 

a) when the female is designated by an entirely di¬ 
stinct word, which, of course, requires no feminine¬ 
ending, as father , mother , in Heb. na, tax; b*** ram, bm 
ewe; lion he-ass, *pr\N she-ass; 

b) when the female is indicated by the addition of the 
feminine-ending, as m brother, ninx sister; tabs young 
man, nob? young woman; ox, rnc heifer; ba? he-calf 
nba? she-calf; 

c) when the feminine gender is shown only by the con¬ 
struction ( communia ), like 6 , fj fiovg, 6 , rj nalg, as boa 
camel , masc. in Gen. xxiv. 63, but fern . in xxxii. 16; aga 
masc . for male cattle in Ex. xxi. 37, but. fern, for fe¬ 
male cattle in Job. i. 14; 

d) when, without regard to the natural distinction of the 
sexes, only one form is employed in the same gender 
to designate both, as in 6 kvxog, rj xshdcov (epiccena); 
e. g. bs®$ ab masc., a bear (i. e. she-bear) robbed of her young , 
Hos. xiii. 8 (yet it is construed as feminine in 2 Kings 
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ii. 24); tpba masc. ox in Ps. cxliv. 14, where however the 
cow is intended. 

Writers often do not avail themselves of the more definite 
indications of gender given under a, ft, c, though they exist in 
the language, but use less distinctive forms, e. g. Tran as fem. 
for firva 2 Sam. xix. 27, and b*fc$ for nb*$, Ps. xlii. 2; also 

a lad for HT93 a lass , in the Pent, and in Ruth ii. 21, 
comp. Job i. 19. Compare in German Gemahl for Gemahlin; 
in Arabic, also, the more ancient language avoids the feminine 
forms e. g. nbsn (ba c la) mistress , nfeyns ( c arusa ) bride , which 
become more and more common in later usage. 

The same sparing use of the designation of sex appears also 
in other examples; viz., yraK m. artificer Prov. viii. 30 (where 
wisdom naan /. is meant, like artifex omnium natura , in Plin. 
2. 1); na w. a dead body , spoken of the corpse of a woman, 
Gen. xxiii. 4, 6; n*\n‘bat for a goddess 1 Kings xi. 5, like Eng. 
friend , teacher , and Lat. auctor , martyr. 

Among epicoene nouns are found names of whole species of 
animals, which were regarded as masculine or feminine accord¬ 
ing as they appeared strong and powerful, or weak and timid; 
e. g. m. nb| dog , nxt wolf ; /. SiDl'i dove , rrppn stork , n$51 Wa 
ostrich , rD3T5< hare. 

2. The use of the feminine - ending for denoting the 
feminine gender, is most constant in the adjectives and 
participles, [as m. bap,/, nbp'p, also nbap, rarely nb^p, e. g. 
rnVr in Mic. v. 2]. See §. 87, 5. 

3. Besides objects properly feminine, there are others 
(nearly the same as those which in Greek and Latin are 
neuter ) for which the feminine form is preferred, viz. — 

a) Things without life , for which the feminine, as the 
weaker, seemed to be the most suitable designation, as rpn 
side (of the body), thigh , HSTJ side (of a country), region , 
front , iinzp greave (from some resemblance). 

b) Hence abstract ideas , which decidedly prefer the fe¬ 
minine form, even- when the masculine is also in use; as 
DpJ, J"rajj3 vengeance , Tts, iTTO help (§. 84, 11, 12). Adjectives 
when used abstractly or in a neuter sense (like to xaXoy ), com¬ 
monly take the fem. form, as hjiaa right in Ps. v. 10; rt5T 
evil , ill-luck ; so also in the plur. fem. rfib4a great things , Ps. 
xii. 4. 

c ) At times the feminine form is applied, when a dignity 
or office is designated, which borders on the abstract sense, as 
ntijs colleagues , msnp princes (like our highnesses ), nbiVp condo- 
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nator (description of king Salomon as the preaching wisdom ), 
comp, rnjbb as a man’s name in Neh. vii. 57, Ezra ii. 55. Even 
the feminine plural, niSR fathers , appears to be somewhat inten¬ 
ded to express dignity. These words are, however, agreeably to 
their signification construed with the masc. This use of words 
prevails more extensively in Arabic, Ethiopic, and Aramaean, 
e. g. in Chaliph A remote likeness is found in Lat. magi - 

stratus, Ger. Herrschaft (Eng. lordship) for Herr (Eng. lord), 
Obrigkeit for Oberer , Ital. podesta 1 , etc. 

d) Collectives , as tyyt wanderer, traveller , niTia caravan, 

prop, that which wanders for wanderers ; fiVia (from masc. iiVia) 
a company of exiles ; nSOT Is. xii. 6, Mic. i. 11, 12, prop, that 
which inhabits for inhabitants', rQ?k for enemies Mic. vii. 8, 10. 
So in Arabic often. Comp, the poetic t"Q for *\33 sons 
(= inhabitants) of Tyre Ps. xlv. 13, *va3> TJSi my coun¬ 

trymen. This collective fern, is also used of things without life, as 
iia? timber , n333> clouds , nnx cedar wainscot. Comp, to Inmxov 
and r} Xnnog for the cavalry , i] xdprjXog (Herodotus I. 80). 

e) But on the contrary the feminine as the nomen unitatis 

in Arabic, now and then denotes an individual of a class, 
when the masculine is used of the whole class, e. g. ships , 

fleet (1 Kings ix. 26, comp. 2 Chron. viii. 18), a single ship; 

hair (collectively), a single hair (see Judges xx. 16, 

1 Sam. xiv. 45, Ps. xl. 13); “VniJ song (mostly collective), iWtt? 
a single song , so also rusn a fig , n&3 a blossom (besides the 
collective ys Gen. xl. 10), a lily (besides iiaab 

a brick Ezek. iv. 1 (Arab, labina , also collect, labin), and other 
instances, although the difference is partly lost sight of in the Hebrew. 
4. Many words (besides certain names of objects pro¬ 
perly feminine, No. 1, a) are more or less regarded as fe¬ 
minine, without having the appropriate ending, but taking 
the syntactical construction as if feminine. They belong 
chiefly to the following classes: — 

a) Names of countries and towns, contemplated as mothers 2 , 
or nurses (as it were), of the inhabitants, e. g. ‘TOfis /. Assyria, 
O'iN /. Idumcea, Tyre ; so also the appellative nouns which 
denote country, city or any locality , as yiaj earth, land, hsp 
the world, city, 'rfth and rrjS way, -i3tn court, ii3lro camp , 

1 So (= pasha) is fem. in form and inflection, but mas. in sense 

and construction. — Tr 

2 Thus DK, 2 Sam. xx. 19, and on Phoenician coins, stands for 
mother-city , pTjtgonoXtg (comp. pr\xi]Q, mater), and by the same figure the 
inhabitants were called sons of the country, as sons of Zion , Ps. cxlix. 2; 
sons of Babylon, Ezek. xxiii. 15 (like son of the house, son of the womb). 
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bxp under-world, pa threshing-floor , *1X3 well, fifiX north , 
south, etc.; at times even ttipa place, comp. Gen. xviii. 24, and 
2 Sam. xvii. 12. Kethibh (where the Q*ri gives the masc.) L 

As names of people are commonly masculine, it often hap¬ 
pens that the same word is used as masc. for the name of a 
people, and as fern, for the name of a country; e. g. rpttp 
m. Jews Is. iii. 8, /. Judcea Lam. i. 3; dnx m. Idumceans Num. 
xx. 20, /. Idumea Jer. xlix. 17. 

But names are also construed as fern., even when intended 
for the people, by a metaphorical use (like the German die 
Turkei schliesst Frieden), Job i. 15; 1 Sam. xvii. 21; Is. vii. 
2; xxi. 2 2 . 

5) Members and parts of the body in man or beast, and 
hand, bjn. foot, p? eye, *jjx ear, $*ht arm, *jidb tongue, pas 
wing, pjb horn, )%3 tooth, ‘jaa womb , probably with reference to 
their subserviency as mere instruments s ; and hence also words 
for inanimate instruments and utensils, as nnn sword, 'in* peg, 
rraa and aa£j staff, •jinx ark, chest, *13 bucket, bed, 
sandal, bia cup, also px stone, and many others. Most of these 
words and ideas have the same gender in the other Semitic 
dialects. 

c) The words for light, fire, and other powers of nature, as 
sbair sun, m fire (Eth. esat), ‘nix (light Job xxxvi. 32), bright¬ 
ness, and so nx and oven, also itn wind and spirit, 
breath and soul, etc. 4 . 


§. 108. 

OF THE PLURAL AND COLLECTIVE NOUNS. 

1. Besides the proper plural-endings (§. 87, 1, 2), the 
language employs some other means for the expression of 
plurality, viz., a) certain words, with a collective signification, 

1 As this word bipb is masc. everywhere else, so we find also in the 
others more or less fluctuation in the gender. 

a This applies also to the poetical personification of a people as a female, 
e. g. Is. xlvii.; 1. 1; liv. 1 seq.; Ezek. xvi.; Lam. i. 

3 The masc. gender also is found in these nouns in a few cases, as 
Is. xvii. 5, p*iti5 Ex. xxix. 27, p3? Zech. iv. 10, Ps. xxii. 16. 

4 The particulars are to be found in the Lexicons. Some of these words have 
the feminine-ending, as Flprip brass, Hpjb bow (from the stem ttjip), 
time (for fYtg), and yet are now and then construed as masculine, from a 
misconception as to their origin. 

16 
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which have their corresponding nomina unitatis, i. e. nouns 
which designate an individual of the class, as an ox, 
-pa oxen, e. g. djja rnrpn five oxen Ex. xxi. 37, "pts small cattle, 
viz., sheep or goats, Jib a single head of the sheep or goats\ 
h) the feminine-ending (§. 107, 3, d); c ) nouns which have 
the proper signification of the singular, but which are also 
used as collectives; e. g. man, the human race , ms col¬ 
lect. for men, ‘■an words , ana the enemy for enemies . These 
words take the article, when all the individuals of the 
class are included (§. 109, 1). Comp, also §. 107, 3, d , e . 

2. On the other hand, the terminations which pro¬ 
perly express plurality are employed in the expression of 
other kindred ideas, so that the Hebrew at times uses 
plural forms where other languages employ the singular. 
The plural is thus used to denote — 

a) Extension 1 of space and time ; hence the frequent use of 

it to express portions of space , regions or spots (comp. L. loca), 
d*Tgtt) heavens (§. 88, Rem. 2), dipi-id heights (of heaven) Job 
xvi. 19, place at the feet, inland place at the head ; 

certain portions of the body, which are parts of its ex¬ 
tension 2 , as d^pB face, d^naj^ neck ; spaces of time, as W life, 
d^WJ youth, d^j 5 t old age ; and finally states, qualities , wbkfr 
are permanent, or of long continuance, as dW perverseness, 

childlessness, d^oipd blindness. 

b) Might and power, so far as these were originally concei¬ 
ved of as something distributed and complex ( pluralis excellentie). 
Of this sort particularly is the plural d-fiba God (whether the 
use of this plural originated in a polytheistic view, and then 
passed over to the „God of gods u , or in a monotheistic view, 
and as such was intended to denote God’s might in its diverse 
manifestations); so too a few times d^tplp the Holy (God) Hos. 
xii. 1; Prov. ix. 10; xxx. 3 (comp. Jos. xxiv. 19, and Chald. 

the Highest Dan. vii. 18), and d^Enn penates always in 
the plural, even when only one image is meant, 1 Sam. xix. 13, 
16. Also most frequently d^ntf^fha lord, e. g. !ipp d^pTS. a 

1 By transferring (to use mathematical terms) an expression for arith¬ 
metical quantity to geometrical (comp. Rem. 1 on p. 244). The language has 
other examples of the designation of great and many by the same word (see 
dl, d-*!*?). 

2 Comp, the same use of the plttr. in tc< GTSQva, tee v&ta, pracordia, 
cervices, fauces. 
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hard lord Is. xix. 4, ynxn the lord of the land Gen. xlii. 
30, xxxix. 20, specially with suff. of 2d and 3d person, as 
tpjhx thy lord , Y'rw his lord (but ■ynx my lord , ‘onx the Lord , 
God’s name, but lit. my lords , §. 121, Rem. 4); so also bs? 
master , with stiff, often Tbsa master , ST'S r 2 Aer master \ 

Rem. 1. This use of the plural 1 2 , according to letter b, is 
very limited, and does not extend beyond the above words, 
which (except difi-jPi) are used also in the singular as well. On 
the construction of these plurals with adjectives, see §. 112, 1, 
Rem. 3; with verbs, in §. 146, 2. 

2. The plurals under a are also limited in common prose 
to few words, but in poetry their use is more extensive, e. g. 

tenebree (used like our shades for dark places), &WS and 
d^pSFi delights , faithfulness , and many others. 

3. When a substantive is followed by a genitive, and 
this compound idea is to be expressed in the plural, it is 
done, a) most naturally by the plural form in the governing 
noun (§. 89, 1), as b*Ti valiant heroes (prop, heroes of 
valour); so also in compounds, as ■'pTcn-ja Benjaminite , plur. 

1 Sam. xxii. 7; b) in both nouns, as d^n 1 Chron. 
vii. 5, dT$bd •prison-houses Is. xlii. 22, and so d^bx 

sons of God Ps. xxix. 1; c) also in the governed noun only, 
as ax rpa father's house, family , rrinx tra families, Num. i. 2 foil., 
moan rna the high houses , 2 Kings xvii. 29, also 'an ^na in 
xxiii. 19, dST»aa? ma their idol-houses 1 Sam.xxxi. 9. As to this 
remark, formerly overlooked by the grammarians, compare 
also Judges vii. 25 (the head of Orel and Zeeb for the heads), 
2 Kings xvii. 29, Dan. xi. 15. Here the two words, by 


1 Somewhat like is the use of we by kings when speaking of themselves 
(Ezra iv. 18; vii. 24; comp. 1 Mac. x. 19; xi. 31), a mode of speaking 
which is then applied to God (Gen. i. 26; xi. 7, Is. vi. 8). The Jewish 
grammarians call such a plural rOPian *^2^ ( pluralis virium or virtutum); 
the moderns call it pluralis excellences or pluralis majestaticus. The use of 
the plural as a form of respectful address, as modern languages have it, is 
rather remote from the Hebrew usage. 

2 May not the above use of the plural (under letter 6) be fairly traced to 
that (under letter a) which expresses quality or character , so that d^pTX 
would be lordship for lord (as in Eng.), like the Ger. Herrschaft for Herr , 
and d^n'bx would be godhead (like deity or divinity) for god , as in Ger. 
Gottheit for Gottf — Tr. 

16 * 
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which the compound idea is expressed, are treated just as 
a compound noun 1 . 

The connection with suffixes is also effected according 
to letter c, as itf'D their mouth for their mouths Ps. xvii. 10 , 
tarw Ps. cxliv. 8, where we also can say their mouth, their 
right hand 2 . 

4. To the modes of expressing plurality belongs also 
the repetition of a noun, with or without the conjunction. 
By this is indicated the whole, all, every , as trn drh day by 
day, every day , 123"« every man , also law una Ps. lxxxvii. 

5, d*n; di*i Esth. iii. 4, •thj et;en/ generation Deut. xxxii. 7; 
hence distributively , as rnb w an? flock by itself Gen. 
xxxii. 17; also a multitude, even with the plural form, 2 Kings 
3, 16, d*aa mz ditches in abundance ; Joel 4, 14; Ex. 8 , 10 , 
also in constr. st. with a following genitive as in Gen. xiv. 10 , 
-ran ninja ninja asphalt-pits in great number, nothing but asphalt- 
pits ; Judges 5, 22 ; comp. Mark. vi. 39, 40; finally (with the 
conjunction i) diversity , 0 / more owe ftwd, just as Va signifies 
aW and 0 / ei?ery kind, e. g. 15 S 1 diverse (two) kinds of weights 
Deut. xxv. 13, abj ab a dowfc?e heart Ps.xii. 3; 1 Chron. xii. 33. 

Not here but to rhetoric belongs impassioned repetition in 
exclamations (e. g. Jer. xxii. 29; Lam. i. 16; Ezek. xxi. 32; Is. 
vi. 3 ), which with many writers appears to have but little em¬ 
phasis, and to be a mere habit (e. g. Is. xl. foil.). 

Rem. 1 . Coherent substances (e. g. materials, metals etc.), were 
mostly regarded as a unity , and very seldom occur except in the sin¬ 
gular, as ant gold, 5 ]ds silver, ya wood, roine (yet d^ra water 
is expressed by the plural , but in Arabic it is singular). But when 
the word is used to express portions, then of course the plur. is 
used, as d^Bdd pieces of silver Gen. xlii. 25, comp. Is. i. 25; 
d^a? ligna (timbers for building or sticks for burning) 3 . So of 
grain, as nan wheat (on the stalk), d^an wheat (in the grain). 

1 All the three methods occur also in Syriac and Ethiopic. See Hoffmanm 
Gram. Syriaca, p. 254; Ludolfi Gram. Ethiopica, p. 139; Dillmann Gram. d. 
athiop. Spr., S. 364 ff. 

2 So also dab their heart is almost always used for dniab their hearts: 
hence we often find the same usage in the Greek Test., as in Luke i. 66, 
xal t&eyxo ndvxsg . . . tv xij xccq&C($ avx&y, — TV. 

8 But d^aa is used also as the ordinary plur. for trees , as in Jude. ix. 
8—15. — Tr. 
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2. In cases where the plural is regarded as poetic, the idea 
of plurality or extension is not excluded, e. g. seas for sea 
Job vi. 3; comp. Gen. xli. 49. Job xvii. 1, the graves are my 
portion , that is the grave-yard , where many graves are toge¬ 
ther, xxi. 32. 


§. 109. 

USE OF THE ARTICLE. 

The article (*ii, n, §. 35) was originally a demonstra¬ 
tive pronoun (as in other languages, e. g. the Romance, 
see Rem. on p. 88, comp. 6, r t , ro in Homer); yet its force 
was so slight that it was used almost exclusively as a 
prefix to the noun. 

Rem. The stronger demonstrative force of -h (this) is still 
found in some connections, as dW (L. hodie) this day , to-day 
[in Scotch the day]\ this night , to-night ; d3?Bin this time. 

To this demonstrative sense is to be referred in particular, 
a) the fact, that sometimes it stands for the relative before the 
verb, e. g. siXEpStt that are found , 1 Chron. xxix. 17; xxvi. 28; 
Jos. x. 24; Ezra viii. 25; comp. Gen. xviii. 21; xlvi. 27; Job ii. 
11; and so tV'Hrn = fiiHs 1 Sam. ix. 24; b) the case 

where it is employed, mostly before a participle, to connect and 
to point back to a subject noun, in order to make it again pro¬ 
minent, Ps. xix. 10, the laws of Jehovah are truth . . . . 

ver. 11, d^dHSn they , that are precious : here the article has 
nearly the force of haft avxoC. So also in Ps. civ. 3 (three times); 
Is. xl. 22, 23; xlvi. 6; Gen. xlix. 21; Job xli. 25; and still more 
forcibly in Ps. xviii. 33, Wh bxfi the God that girds 

me with strength ; ver. 48; Jer. xix. 13; Neh. x. 38. 

The article is used with a noun to qualify its appli¬ 
cation in nearly the same cases as in Greek, German and 
English; viz., only when a definite object , i.e. one previously men¬ 
tioned, is the subject of discourse; e. g. Gen. i. 3, God said , Let 
there be light (nis), ver. 4, and God saw the light (niasi-n^); 1 Kings 
iii. 24, Bring me a sword , and they brought the sword ; (comp. 
Eccles. ix. 15); or one already known, as rra'bp the king 
Solomon ; or the only one of its kind, as ttjpirn the sun, ywi 
the earth. The article is not used when the object is thought 
of as something indefinite, general or before unknown, 
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e. g. (besides the above instances) in Eccles. i. 12, I am 
king over Jerusalem . 

With the definite nouns (as above) the article can be 
omitted only in poetry , where in general it is used much 
more seldom than in prose; e. g. for Ps. xxi. 2, 

Y'y* for y’n&n Ps. ii. 2 \ 

Special cases in which the article is usually employed, f 
are — 

1. When a generic word is used collectively to de¬ 
note all the individuals belonging to it, as the righteous , the 
unrighteous , Eccles. iii. 17; the woman for the female sex, Eccles. 
vii. 26; the Canaanite , Gen. xiii. 7; xv. 19, 20, just as we 
say the Russian, the Turk 1 2 . 

2. When a common term is applied by way of eminence 

to a particular object and thus becomes a kind of proper 
name , like 6 Ttoirjt^g (Homer), as adversary, the ad¬ 
versary , Satan ; i>?£ 7ord, h?£n (prop, name of the idol) Baal; 
d'iNin the (first) man , Adam; 6 Ssog, the only , 

frwe God = wirr; (yet this word d^n’btf is often used thus 
without the article, because it approaches the nature of 
a proper name , §. 110, 1). So too the river, i. e. the Eu¬ 
phrates ; the circuit, viz., that of the Jordan . 

3. Hence it is used also with actual proper names 

of rivers , mountains, and of many toums, with reference to 
their original appellative signification (comp, the Hague , le 
Havre ; also our names the Nore and the Nase—the nose i. e. a 
head-land), as ■Vaep the Nile (prop, the stream ), Ze- 

banon (prop, the white, i. e. mountain), •pwi the Jordan (prop. 
the descent, i. e. rapid current), "tfii the town Ai (prop, the 
ruins). But its use in connection with names of towns is 
rare, and in poetry is generally omitted. (Comp. §.110,1). 

Rem. 1. The Hebrew article certainly never stands for our 

indefinite article; but yet the Hebrews conceived and expressed 

many ideas definitely, which we are accustomed to put indefini¬ 
tely. This is most common in the following cases: — 

1 Certain old words, mostly used by the poets, stand always without 

the article, as difitn, ^3$, W^in, '+VD, *Jn, Wibs. 

2 Exactly so among the Attics, o A&TjyaZog, 6 2vQctxo<nog. 
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a) In comparisons , where fancy pictures the image of a 
particular object, and so causes a more distinct perception, e. g. 
white as the wool, as the snow , red as the scarlet Is. i. 18, 
as the cattle Ps. xlix. 15, he flings thee like the ball Is. xxii. 
18; the heavens are rolled up like the scroll xxxiv. 4: comp, 
x. 14; xxiv. 20; xxvii. 10; liii. 6; Ps. xxxiii. 7. Instructive 
examples in Judges xiv. 6; xvi. 9; Is. xxix. 8. Yet where the 
noun compared is already made definite by an adjective, the 
article does not stand any more than when a genitive follows, 
e. S’ Is. x. 14, but nbpp *j£3 xvi. 2, comp. Ps. i. 4 with Is. 
xxix. 5. Exceptions to the above usage are rare, as “Visas Job 
xvi. 14, SK3 xxxi. 18. 

b) In the names of classes of objects which are generally • 
known , e. g. the gold, the silver, the cattle, the water. Hence 
Gen. xiii. 2, Abraham was very rich in the cattle , the silver , 
and the gold (where other languages would omit the article), 
that is, he had much (such is the force of the article here) of 
these well-known treasures. Comp. Gen. xli. 42; Ex. xxxi. 4; 
xxxv. 32; Is. i. 22. So itjaa tfviJ to burn in the fire . 

c) Often also in the expression of abstract ideas (like to 
Inntxov , la modestie ), hence of physical and moral evils, as the 
blindness Gen. xix. 11, the darkness Is. lx. 2, the falsehood Is. 
xxix. 21. 

On these principles, it is easy to explain the use of the 
article in special cases, as in 1 Sam. xvii. 34, the lion 

1 Kings xx. 36, as the well-known enemy of the flocks (comp. 
Amos iii. 12, and toy Xvxoy in John x. 12); Gen. viii. 7, 8; xiv. 
13, 2 Sam. xv. 13. The frequent expression dW W should 
not be translated it happened on a day but the day , at the 
time , viz., as referring to what precedes. 

NB. 2. The vocative also takes 1 the article , and for the 
most part in those cases where it would usually stand; e. g. 

2 Sam. xiv. 4, ttOTin save , 0 King , in the lxx. a&oov, 

6 fiafnXevg, <noaoy , Vh&Ji ‘jttsri StiilY; 0 Joshua , high priest , 
Zech. iii. 8; 1 Sam. xxiv. 9. 


§. 110 . 

The article is regularly omitted 2 — 

J. Before the proper name of a person or a country (“rrn, 
and also of a people, when it coincides with the 

1 But the article is often omitted before the vocative , as in 1 Kings xxii. 

28. d“»533 hear ye, peoples. — TV. 

2 In these particulars (relating to the omission of the definite article, 
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name of the founder of the race or the name of the coun¬ 
try (btfnip'?, a^a). On the contrary, gentilic nouns admit it 
both in the sing, and plur., as ainarn the Hebrews 1 Sam. 
xiii. 3, the Canaanite (collect. §. 109, 1). 

2. Before substantives, rendered definite by a follow¬ 
ing genitive or a suffix (§. ill, 1), which renders the use 
of the article unnecessary; e. g. w Jehovah's word , 

my father. 

3. Very frequently in poetry, see above on p. 246. 

When by way of exception the article is used before a noun 
that is in the constr. st. or that has a suffix, some of the follow¬ 
ing reasons can generally be assigned for it; e. g. 
a) In some cases the demonstrative force of the article is made 
prominent; as Jer. xxxii. 12, I gave this bill of sale 
(rqjDHJi with reference to verse 11; Judges xvi. 

i4; 1 Kings xiv. 24; Jos. viii. 33, ‘PSh a half thereof , in 
the next clause ■psnn the (other) half thereof ; Is. ix. 12. 
ft) When the genitive is a proper name which does not admit 
the article (according to No. 1), as harrPSi rQTdh the altar 
of Bethel 2 Kings xxiii. 17, i&trrPS the God of Bethel 
Gen. xxxi. 13, husk the Icing of Assyria Is. xxxvi. 

16; comp. Gen. xxiv. 67; Jer. xlviii. 32; Ezek. xlvii. 15 
(comp, xlvii. 1); so also in the vocative , as in fibttjTV; rail 
0 daughter of Jerusalem Lam. ii. 13. 
c) In other cases the connection between the noun and the 
following genitive is somewhat loose, so that the first forms 
a perfect idea by itself, while the second conveys only a 
supplemental qualification, relating chiefly to the material, 
as hTOT i 'ja&i the weight , the leaden one Zech. iv. 10, 
narian natan the altar of copper 2 Kings xvi. 14, where the 
second noun might possibly be supposed, as in Arabic, 
to stand in apposition to the first (§. 113 and §. 116, 5); but 
also we find nTOJi fh&fch Jos. iii. 14, Ex. xxviii. 39, 

rvbbaan-ba Jer. xxv. 26. 

4. Before the predicate, which from its nature is in¬ 
determinate, as Gen. xxix. 7, Vha aw to yet is the day great , 

viz., before proper names, before nouns in construction with a genitive or 
with a possessive pronoun, and before predicates), the usage of our language 
corresponds to that of the Hebrew. The same is true of the Keltic tongues. 
In Greek it is quite otherwise, the article being freely used in all these 
cases except the last. — Tr. 
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i. e. it is yet high day; xxxiii. 13; xl. 18; xli. 26; Is. v. 20, 
sn sisb d^dxn who call the good evil ; Is. lxvi. 3. 

Yet there are cases where the nature of the predicate requi¬ 
res the article, Gen. ii. 11 ddbii awn it is the encompassing , i. e. that 
which encompasses; xlv. 12, ^SUdii ^5 13 that my mouth (is) the 
speaking = it is my mouth that speaketh ; Gen. xlii. 6; Ex. ix. 
27; Num. iii. 24. See another case where the article stands be¬ 
fore the predicate in §. 109, Rem. p. 245. 


§. HI. 

1. When a compound idea, expressed by a noun in 
the constr. st . followed by another in the genitive (§. 106), 
is to be made definite, it is done by prefixing the article 
to the second noun; as rranhd ^ a man-of-war Jos. xvii. 
1, rranian the men-of-war Num.xxxi. 49; “inn a word - 
of-falsehood Prov. xxix. 12, ‘■ijj&n •nan the words-of-falsehood 
Jer. vii. 8. 

Rem. 1. The article is put in the same way when only the 
genitive, and not the nomen regens, is definite, as iryBE 
a part of the field 2 Sam. xxiii. 11 (see on the contrary Jos. 
xxiv. 32, Gen. xxxiii. 19), a husbandman Gem ix. 

20 (but also JTito ttPK Gen. xxv. 27). Yet in this case we usu¬ 
ally find another construction chosen in order to avoid the am¬ 
biguity, see §. 115. 

NB. This explains the use of the article after Vs, prop. 
totality, the whole. The article is inserted after it to express 
definitely all, whole (like tous les hommes, toute la ville), and is 
omitted when it is used indefinitely for of all kinds, any thing, 
or distributively for every (tout homme, a tout prix 1 ); e. g. 
DUWi“^3 all men, yHjrrVs the whole earth, prop, the whole of 
men, the whole of earth ; but p§rhs stones of all kinds 1 Chron. 
xxix. 2, ^yj-hs any thing Judges, xix. 19, di^bdS every day 
Ps. vii. 12. Yet also *rt Vs every living thing = all living. 

Even compound proper names may be resolved again into 
two words, and then the second takes the article; e. g. ^‘^“'jS 
a Benjaminite (§. 86, 5), the Benjaminite Judges iii. 

15, rvra the Bethlehemite 1 8am. xvii. 58. 


1 What is here said of Vs applies also to its Greek equivalent, nag; 
e. g. naaa r\ noXig the whole city (Matt. viii. 34) = but naaa 

noXtg every city (Matt. xii. 25) = ‘Td“^S. — Tr. 
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Exceptions where the article stands before the governing 
noun and not before the genitive, see in §. 110, 2, b. So in the 
later style, Dan. xi. 31; comp. xii. 11. 

2. When the substantive has the article, or (what 
is equivalent) is made definite by a following genitive or 
a suffix, then the adjective also (including the demonstra¬ 
tive pronoun m, wn, §. 122, 1), agreeing in gender and ntim¬ 
ber with the substantive and placed after it (§. 112), takes 
the article; as n-jfi this word (or thing), pi. n 

wn the great city Gen. x. 12; awfifi Dipan that place , 
xxviii. 19; npmn thy strong hand Deut. iii. 24; rpirn rvzfr; 
Vmn the great work of Jehovah Deut. xi. 7. 

Not quite rare is the use of the article — 

a) With the adjective only, which then serves to make the 
noun definite, e. g. ^^n di*’ day the sixth = the sixth 
day Gen. i. 31 (on the contrary *0123 D*n a second day, 
i. 8); xli. 26; 1 Sam. xix. 22; Ps. lxii. 4; civ. 18; Neh. iii. 
6; ix. 35; Zech. xiv. 10. So also iWtn Gen. i. 21; ix. 
10. This is the usual construction, when the adjective is 
properly a participle, as in Jer. xlvi. 16 n3i*n DPn the sword 
that oppresseth. 

b) With the substantive only, as in Ezek. xxxix. 27; 2 Sam. vi. 

3 (perhaps to be amended); yet rather frequently in connec¬ 
tion with the pronouns &wn and fit, which are sufficiently 
definite of themselves , as fcWfi Gen. xxxii. 23, Jit 

Ps. xii. 8; particularly when the noun is made definite by a 
suffix, fibs 1 Kings x. 8; comp. Ex. x. 1; Jos. ii. 20; 

Judges xvi. 5, 6, 15. Designedly indefinite is fiSfi Dra* 
an evil report respecting them Gen. xxxvii. 2 (fiSfifi ora* 
would be their evil report ); compare Num. xiv. 37; in Gen. 
xlii. 19 nritf DD^m means one of your brethren. 


§• H2. 

CONSTRUCTION OF THE SUBSTANTIVE WITH THE 
ADJECTIVE. 

1. The adjective, which serves to qualify the sub¬ 
stantive, stands after it, and agrees with it in gender and 
number (as Vha sra, fits n) , and also in being made de¬ 

finite (according to §. Ill, 2). 
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Rem. 1. Before its substantive the qualifying-adjective very 
seldom stands; when this is the case, it is emphatic (and becomes 
itself a substantive) as in Is. xxiii. 12; xxviii. 21; liii. 11; Ps. cxlv. 
7; compare also Ps. xviii. 4. Rare and mostly poetic is the form 
of expression d^dtf smooth ones of stones for smooth stones 
1 Sam. xvii. 40, Job xli. 21, Ezek. vii. 24; Is. xxxv. 9; or with 
a collective noun instead of the plural, ana the poor of 

men = the poor , Is. xxix. 19; Hos. xiii. 2. Similar is the Lat. 
canum degeneres . 

2. When substantives of the feminine gender or those which 
incline to it (§. 107, 4) take two adjectives, the feminine form 
sometimes appears only in the one which stands nearest the sub¬ 
stantive; as gw ntnp? roKhp l Sam. xv. 9; prn\ nbna ttn 
1 Kings xix. 11, Ps. lxiii. 2. Comp. §. 147, Rem. 1. 

NB. 3. In regard to number , the nouns in the dual take 
adjectives in the plural, as rtveh lofty eyes Prov. vi. 17; 

Ps. xviii. 28; Job iv. 3, 4; Is. xxxv. 3. Moreover, the constructio 
ad sensum is frequent: so that collectives are construed with the 
plural in 1 Sam. xiii. 15; Jer. xxviii. 4; but the pluralis maje- 
statis (108,2, b) on the contrary with the singular, as dirAg 
Ps. vii. 10; Is. xix. 4 (but with the plur. in 1 Sam. xvii. 26). 

2. An adjective often has its meaning modified by a 
substantive, which then follows it in the genitive case 1 , 
as -wn-JiB 1 ] beautiful of form Gen. xxxix. 6, di^.ed “pa pure of 
hands Ps. xxiv. 4, ti:&5 ipag sorrowful of spirit Is. xix. 10. 
In the same manner are often construed the participles and 
verbal adjectives , only that they govern also the cases of 
their verbs; see §. 135. 

3. On the adjective as predicate of the sentence, 
see §. 144—148, 


§. 113. 

APPOSITION. 

1. By this is meant the placing together of two sub¬ 
stantives, so that one of them (commonly the second 2 ) 

1 In Greek and Latin, the genitive is employed in the same manner, as 
integer vitae scelerisque purus; see Ruhnken ad Veil. Paterculum, 2, 93; 
Madvig Lat. Sprachl. f. Schulen, 3d ed., §. 290, g . [Xenophon , Memor. 1. 5, 3 
(6 dxQaxriq) xaxovQyog ixiv twv aXXiov, haviov <fi noXv YMxovQy6regoq\. 

2 The first only in certain formulas, as •wj na'^ •$&!, 
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serves to limit or qualify the other, as nyaiit fim a woman 
(who is) a widow 1 Kings vii. 14; rftnp rnso a damsel (who 
is) a virgin Deut. xxii. 28; words (which are) truth , 

Prov. xxii. 21. Sometimes the first of the two substan¬ 
tives has the form of the constr. st. , see §. 116, 5. 

Also two adjectives may stand in apposition, in which case 
the first modifies the sense of the second, as nisni t YTO tvhtta 
pale white spots Lev. xiii. 39, in verse 19, rraWTO Sianb rnro 
a white red (bright red) spot . 

See more on apposition in §. 116, Rem. 5, §. 118, 3, §. 120, 
1, 2, §. 121, 3. 


§• 114. 

OF THE GENITIVE. 

1. It has been shown above (in §. 89) that the He¬ 
brew regularly expresses the genitive-relation by making 
the noun in the genitive dependent upon, and closely con¬ 
nected with, the nomen regens in the constr. st. A genitive 
is regularly dependent only upon one governing noun. The 
language avoids, also, letting a noun in the constr. st. be fol¬ 
lowed by several genitives connected by and (i), and prefers 
in that case to repeat the nomen regens; e. g. Gen. xxiv. 3, 
■par. the God of the heavens and the God of the 

earth. But several genitives may follow in succession when 
they depend on each other. Even then the repetition of the 
constr. st. has indeed often been avoided by means of a cir¬ 
cumlocution (see §. 115), though this was not always resort¬ 
ed to; e. g. 'rfa& ^rt *0123 ^ the days of the years of the life 
of my fathers Gen. xlvii. 9; -n^-on the 

residue of the number of the bows of the heroes of the children 
of Kedar Is. xxi. 17 L 

In these examples (comp, also Is. x. 12, Jobxii.24 and others) 

like the Ger. der Konig David , Eng. king David , where the arrangement 
W, 2 Sam. xiii. 39, like Cicero consul, is of rare occurrence. 

1 It would be quite unusual to say *TVn ntaS *03 the sons and daugh¬ 
ters of David, which ought to be expressed by YTOa 5 ! *TH *03 the sons of 
David and his daughters. But see Ezek. 31, 16. [Compare the Biblical 
Greek in Matt. vi. 33 xr\v pciai’ksiav x ov &sov xai xrjy dixtuoffvyqv «i5toi5.] 
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i 

all the nouns but the last are in the construct state. Yet we 
find also examples where the genitives, being subordinate to the 
main thought and serving merely as a periphrasis for the adjec¬ 
tive, stand in the absolute state , while only the following geni¬ 
tive is dependent on the main thought. Thus, in Is. xxviii. 1 
T?T TOiirt d*0di?5 K*a. the fat valley (prop, valley of fatness) of 
the smitten of wine ; 1 Chron. ix. 13; Ps. lxviii. 22. 

Similar but rare is the case when a noun has first an adjec¬ 
tive and then a genitive after it, as s?da JrnVttS ■jdS: unhewn 
stones of the quarry , 1 Ki. vi. 7. The usual construction is like 
•“Ana dint rttas a large crown of gold Esth. viii. 15. 

2. The noun in the genitive expresses not only the 
subject, but often also the object; e. g. Ezek. xii. 19 ddh 
tpznp’aii the wrong which the inhabitants did , but otherwise in 
Obad. verse 10 OdH the wrong against thy brother l , Prov. 
xx. 2 rm* the dread of a king , hfrpj nap.*? the fear of the 
Lord , dn& ngst the cry concerning Sodom Gen. xviii. 20, 

•is the report about Tyre , sp§*jfc bbv the spoil of (taken from) 
thy foes Deut. xx. 14: comp. §. 121, 5, §. 135. Other appli¬ 
cations of the genitive are, ys way of (to) the tree Gen. 
iii. 24, tttt? judges of (i. e. as those in) Sodom Is. i. 10, 

‘Tot sacrifices of {pleasing to) God Ps. li. 19, efirn 
an oath of {sworn by the name of) Jehovah 1 Ki. ii. 43. 

3. The genitive construction stands also at times in 
place of apposition (§. 113), as rn& -ins river of Euphrates; 
see more in §. 116, 5. 

Rem. 1. Between the noun in the constr. st . and the follow¬ 
ing genitive an intervening word is found, in some rare cases, 
as in Hos. xiv. 3; 2 Sam. i. 9; Job xxvii, 3 (in all these passages 
the word intervenes after Vs, comp, also Is. xxxviii. 16). 

2. Proper names , as being in general of themselves suffi¬ 
ciently definite, seldom take a genitive for further specification; 
yet this is the case with geographical names d**ria3 Ur of 
the Chaldees Gen. xi. 28, tt'nrg d^K Aram of the two rivers 
■= Mesopotamia; so also rmn2 Jehovah of hosts for Jeho¬ 
vah the God of hosts . 


1 In Latin the genitive is similarly used after injuria (Caes. B. Gall. 1, 
30), metus (like metus hostium, metus Pompeii), spes, and other words. Comp. 
Aul. Gell. 9, 12. In Greek compare £i>vouc x&v ipiXojy , nCaxig xov Geov , 
Xoyog xoij gxccvqov, 1 Cor. i. 18. 
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§. H5. 

EXSPRESSION OF THE GENITIVE BY CIRCUMLOCUTION. 

Besides the indication of the genitive - relation by the 
construct state (see in §. 89, and §. 114), there are certain 
periphrastic expressions, chiefly by means of the preposition 
h, denoting the idea of belonging to, which corresponds to 
the genitive relation. Accordingly, we find — 

1. i used principally for the genitive of possession, 

as Ifcbwrj Gen. xxix. 9, xlvii. 4, the flock of her father 

(prop, the flock which to her father belonged); and also where 
there would be several successive genitives (to avoid the repeti¬ 
tion of the constr. st ., but see §. 114, 1), as bmih 

the chief of the herdsmen of Saul 1 Sam. xxi. 8, 
rna'bfcjh iw the song of songs of Solomon Cant. i. 1; Gen. xl. 
5; 2 Sam. ii. 8; 1 Chron. xi. 10. (Hence the Rabbinic designation 
of the genitive comp. Cant. i. 6; iii. 7; in Chaldee and 
Syriac, the simple relative or serves as a sign of the geni¬ 
tive). 

2. (without which also denotes the genitive of be¬ 
longing to and of possession 1 , as the scouts of 

Saul 1 Sam. xiv. 16. This is used particularly, a) when the 
governing (or first) noun is expressly regarded as indefinite, 
e. g- ''Vi? *i? a son °f Jesse 1 Sam. xvi. 18 (whereas ^ *j$ 
signifies as well the son of Jesse), fnhs Vgi 'jtis a priest of the 
most high God Gen. xiv. 18, xli. 12, d*»nn? two ser¬ 

vants of Shimei 1 Kings ii. 39, ‘Tj'il dfiX a friend of David 
(was Hiram) 1 Kings v. 15, nfcTp also "fata ‘THb a psalm of 
David (i. e. belonging to him as the author), and elliptically 
*THi of David Ps. xi. 1, xiv. 1; b) when several genitives depend 
on one substantive, e. g. tshb mtoii npiti the portion of the 
field of Boaz Ruth ii. 3, 2 Kings v. 9, tJW 

the chronicles of the kings of Israel 1 Kings xv. 31, rridtffi ‘ntfan 
ba'iip 1 '. rriadb Josh. xix. 51, where the sets of more clo- 

1 Philologically considered, the Gascon says no less correctly la fllle a 
Mr. N., than the written language la fllle de —; the former expresses the 
idea of belonging, the latter that of descent. The Arabians distinguish a two¬ 
fold genitive, viz., one which has the force of b, and one which has that of 
*p3. We have the latter conception of this relation in the de of modern 
languages that are derived from the Latin (the Romance languages). In Greek, 
we may compare the so-called a/ijfitt KoXopiovioy , e. g. 7} xetpaXi] tub 
dy&Q(b7JO) for tov av&Qti)7iov (see Bernhardy’s Syntax , p. 88). 
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sely-connected nouns which form one conception are joined 
by means of the constr. state , while the b stands between 
the sets to indicate a looser connection (yet comp. §. 114, 1); 
c) after specifications of number, e. g. tthnb dCP d^jpajl 
on the seven and twentieth day of the month Gen. viii. 14, vii. 11. 

§. 116. 

FURTHER USE OF THE CONSTRUCT STATE. 

The construct state , as it serves in general to put two 
nouns in close connection, is, in the flow of speech, used 
not only for the genitive-relation, but also — 

1) Before prepositions, particularly in poetry, and of- 
tenest when the governing word is a participle, e. g. be¬ 
fore a, as *rsjja nrraip the joy in the harvest Is. ix. 2, v. 11; 
before b, as wi pap on the north of the city Josh. viii. 13, 
dttb ■onk Is. lvi. 10, xxx. 18, Ps. lviii. 5, Job xviii. 2, xxiv. 
5; before b$ Is. xiv. 19; before id, as abnp ‘teraa weaned from 
milk Is. xxviii. 9; before ba in Judges v. 10 1 . 

2) Before the relative pronoun, e. g. dipd the 
place where —, Gen. xxxix. 20; xl. 3; Lev. iv. 24, 33; 2 Sam. 
xv. 21; Jer. xxii 12. 

3) Before relative clauses with the understood, 
e. g- ‘ T H rnnp the city where David dwelt Is xxix. 1, dips 
b$ & the place of him who knows not God Job xviii. 21, 
1 Sam. xxv. 15, Ps. xc. 15. Comp. §. 123, 3, Rem. 1. 

4) Rarely even before Waw copul., as nan} rraan Is. xxxiii. 
6, xxxv. 2, li. 21, Ezek. xxvi. 10. 

5) In appositions (viz., where an actual genitive-re¬ 
lation cannot be supposed, as in §. 114, 3), e. g. 1 Sam. 
xxviii. 7, nix nbra a woman, mistress of a soothsaying spirit 
(comp, ncudtaxri £%ov<5a Ttvsv^a itvftcovos Acts xvi. 16); so 
also in pa na r&ina virgin daughter of Zion Is. xxxvii. 22, 
Jer. xiv. 17. 

6) Also in other cases of closer connection in the ex¬ 
pression: thus, at times we have "ina one for 2 Sam. 

1 The constr. state appears even before Hfc, the sign of the definite 
accusative, in Jer. xxxiii. 22, where we find instead of ‘’rptjd 

as in v. 21. — Tr. 
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xvii. 22, Zech.xi. 7, Gen. xlviii. 22, Is.xxvii. 12; and moreover 
Is. xxviii. 4. Compare besides the constr. st. in the numerals 
for thirteen, fourteen (§. 97, 2), and in the adverb (§. 100, 2 ,c). 

Rem. While in the above eases the absolute st. could in 
general stand quite as well as the construct , there are yet other 
constructions where the constr. st. might be expected rather 
than the absolute. Thus, for example — 

a) In geographical names like bax Ubel Beth-Ma^cha 1 

(i. e. Abel of Beth-Ma*cha, to distinguish it from other pla¬ 
ces called Abel). Comp, on the contrary, §. 114, Hem. 2. 

b) In some other cases, seemingly, where the connection is not 

close enough for the genitive-relation, so that it must rather be 
considered as in apposition (§. 113), or the second noun as an 
adverbial accusative (§. 118). Here belongs Ezek. xlvii. 4, 
d^na d'rg toater up to the knees; Is. xxx. 20, yrt? d 
water of affliction , i. e. water in affliction (in prison); Ps. 
lx. 5, not wine of reeling, but rather wine that 

causes reeling. 

c) In the expression nifctnii d^itbat God hosts , elliptical for 
rvifidS d^fiba God (the God) of hosts; so also the same 
ellipsis in rriaas rrfrr (see §. 114, 3, Rem. 2). 


§.117. 

INDICATION OF THE OTHER CASES. 

1. Since the Hebrew language has lost the living use 
of cas e-endings (§. 90), we must inquire what substitutes 
it adopted for expressing the various case - relations of 
nouns in a sentence. The nominative 2 is always to be known 
[as generally in English] only from the syntactical con¬ 
struction. On the modes of expressing the genitive, see 
§§. 114—116. The dative is periphrastically indicated by 
b (to), the ablative by *jd (from, out of), the locative and in¬ 
strumental mostly by a (in, at, by); but the Shemite regarded 
the nouns dependent on these prepositions as genitives, be- 

1 So in English, Bedford Street , Covent-garden, for near Covent-garden. 
But in Latin the genitive is used in such cases, as Augusta Vtndelicorum. 

2 The same is true of the vocative , for though it often takes the article 
(see §. 109, Rem. 2 and Note 2 ) it is really identical iij form with the nomin¬ 
ative, and can be clearly known only from the context. — TV. 
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cause these particles were themselves originally nouns; and 
in Arabic they have also the genitive-ending. Comp. 
§. 101 , 1 . 

On the use of the dative particle i, so far as it serves 
to express also our genitive, see §. 115, 1, 2. 

2. The accusative , when expressing direction or motion 
to a place, has still frequently its ending P— (§. 90, 2). 
Else it is, like the nominative, to be known only from the 
structure of the sentence. Yet we may often know it by 
the or pa 1 (before suffixes also Pk or mk), put before 
it, which, however, is used only when the noun in the 
accusative is made definite by the article, the construct 
state, a suffix, or otherwise (Gen. vi. 2; 2 Sam. xiii. 17, 
xviii. 18), or is a proper name. Such is the usage in 
prose, but not so much in poetry; e. g. Gen. i. 1, pk 
•pap ptfi tpibrap (on the contrary, Dentil. pk Gen. ii. 4); vi. 
10 ; Ex. i. 11* 

Rem. The cases are rare in which PK stands before an in¬ 
definite noun, but more are found in the loftier style, where 

1 Pk or pifct (this form used only before pronominal suffixes), “P£ (with¬ 

out the accent in close connection with the following word) and PK 
(with a tone-long e), Phoenician P^K Ciyat), Arab, before suff. *iyyd, Aram. 
ydth, yath, was originally a substantive, which signified essence, substance 
(like the Syr. Lu, comp. Heb. P*iK a sign), but in construction with a 
following noun or suffix it stands for the pronoun ipse, ctvzog (comp, a simi¬ 
lar usage in §. 124, Rem. 3). But in common use it has so little stress, 
that it only points out a definite object. Its force is here as feeble as that 
of the oblique cases ccvzoi), ccvzm, avzov; ipsi, ipsum; Germ, desselben, 
demselben, denselben; and the Hebrew PK prop, ctvzoy toy ovgccyoy 

(comp, avzrjy Xq vat) idee H. i. 144) it, the heaven, is not stronger than toy 
ovQctyoy. — That PK may denote also the nominative, is not of itself in¬ 
conceivable; and it seems to occur so in some instances, like Hag. ii. 17, 
2 Kings xviii. 30 (yet it is wanting in the parallel passage Is. xxxvi. 15), 
perhaps also Josh. xxii. 17, Dan. ix. 13. Yet in other places (e. g. 2 Sam. 
xi. 25, Neh. ix. 32 and even 1 Sam. xvii. 34), which some wish to reckon 
with the foregoing, it may be considered as a loosely governed accusative, 
which it certainly indicates when connected with the passive (see §. 143, 1, 
a). — In Ezek. xlvii. 17, 18, 19, PK stands for pkt, and perhaps ought to 
be so emended in the text; comp, verse 20. 

2 Hence it may well be called the sign of the definite accusative. — Tr . 

17 
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the article also may be omitted before a noun that is definite 
according to the sensev(§. 109), as Prov. xiii. 21, 

Is. i. 4, Job xiii. 25, Ezek. xliii. 10; very few occur in prose, like 
1 Sam. xxiv. 6, Ex. ii. 1 (where, however, the noun is made 
definite by the context). 


§. 118. 

USE OF THE ACCUSATIVE. 

The accusative is employed, 1) as the object of the 
transitive verbs (§. 138); but serves also, 2) for what are 
rather adverbial expressions, where it is no longer go¬ 
verned immediately by the verb. We shall here treat 
only of the latter. 

The second of these chief usages is undoubtedly derived from 
the first, and to this still belong several constructions in which 
the accusative is commonly supposed to be used adverbially 
(§. 138, 1, Rem. 3). But we are not therefore authorised at all 
to reject the adverbial use of the accusative. 

Accordingly, the accusative is employed — 

1. In designations of place ; a) in answer to the 
question whither? after verbs of motion, as trrqti NSi let us 
go out into the field 1 Sam. xx. 11, wp'-in for to go to 
Tarshish 2 Chron. xx. 36, Ps. cxxxiv. 2, Ex. iv. 9 1 ; b) in 
answer to the question where? after verbs of rest, as rrei 
tj-qk in the house of thy father Gen. xxxviii. 11, Is. iii. 6, 
bnSn nn£ in the door of the tent Gen. xviii. 1. It is then em¬ 
ployed also c) with reference to space and measure , in 
answer to the question how far? Gen. vii. 20, the water rose 
fifteen cubits. 

In both the cases, a und b , especially the first, the accusative¬ 
ending n— is often appended, on which see §. 90, 2. The first 
relation may also be expressed by bx (as it commonly is with 
reference to persons), and the second by a; but we are by no 
means to suppose that, where these particles are omitted, they 
must be supplied. 

2. In designations of time\ a) in answer to the question 
when? as nw the day , i. e. on the day , then ; or on this day , to- 

1 So in the Greek, but only poetically, 11. i. 317, xvCggt) &' > ovqc<v6v txe ; 
Lat. Romani profectus est, and generally so in Sanskiit. 
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day ; yyb at evening (—nW by night ; trnnx at noon Ps. 
xci. 6; d**istt5 ‘V’Sp nbnn at the beginning of barley harvest 
2 Sam. xxi. 9 (K e thibh); b) in answer to the question how 
long? H3u 5 rnto d^mj twelve years (long) Gen. xiv. 4; w 
six days (long) Ex. xx. 9; for eternal ages 1 Kings viii. 

13. [With twice in Deut. ix. 25.] 

3. In other adverbial expressions, where we say in 
regard or respect to , etc.: Gen. xli. 40, Vtt# K 33 H p*i 
only in respect to the throne will I be greater than thou; 2 
Sam. xxi. 20, four and twenty ta iBdd in number (comp, r gsig 
aQiftpov); 1 Kings xxii. 13, *in$ with one mouth i. e. with 
one voice , Zeph. iii. 9; they served God *ini< d^ttj with one 
shoulder i. e. with one mind. With a following genitive, wp 
■vwtf for fear of thorns , Is. vii. 25; Job i. 5, he brought burnt- 
offerings did idpd according to the number of them all. Here 
belong also cases like 5)$3 fiDttJa the double in momy Gen. 
xliii. 15, d^to fifcTK an ephah of barley Ruth ii. 17 , d*T 0 $ 
ditf two years' time Gen. xli. 1; yet these may rather be 
taken as cases of apposition (§. 113). 

Similar cases in connection with verbs are explained in 
§. 138 and §.139. By the same process, carried still farther, many 
substantives have come to be distinctly recognised as adverbs 
(§. 100, 2, b). 

Rem. Similar reference to place, time, etc., may be denoted 
by a noun when it is connected with 3 (as, according to, after 
the manner of), but in that case the prefix 3 alone is in the ac¬ 
cusative relation, while the noun is to be considered in the 
genitive, comp, the Lat. instar. Thus, a) of place ; 3*13*13 as in 
their pasture, Is. v. 17, comp, xxviii. 21; *id3 as in gorgeous 
apparel, Job xxxviii. 14; d*feri3 as in a dream , Is. xxix. 7, comp, 
xxiii. 15; b) of time, especially in the forms d*ii3 as the day 
— as in the day, Is. ix. 3; Hos. ii. 5; 1313 as in the days of—, 
Hos. ii. 17; ix. 9; xii. 10; Amos ix. 11; Is. Ii. 9; c) with another 
reference, as in Is. i. 25, I will purge away thy dross *133 as 
with lye; Job xxviii. 5, id3 after the manner of fire = as 
by fire; after the manner of the stone, i. e. as into a stone 
(the water is gathered in freezing) Job xxxviii. 30. 

Very rarely a preposition is used after such a 3, e. g. M5^s^ia3 
Is. i. 26, 1 Sam. xiv. 14. 

A substantive with 3 may in meaning stand either for the 
accusative or for the nominative relation. 

17* 
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§. 119. 

HOW TO EXPRESS THE COMPARATIVE AND 
SUPERLATIVE i. 

1. The comparative is expressed by the positive follow¬ 
ed by the particle (*p) from prefixed to the word with 

which the comparison is made, e. g. 1 Sam. ix. 2, asii-tep nha 
taller than (lit. tall in distinction from) all the people ; 
Judges xiv. 18, dans piwo sweeter than honey ; so also after 
verbs, especially those denoting an attribute, as 
tarn-tea and he was taller than all the people , 1 Sam. x. 23; 
taa-tea ppT’-nfi't nnx he loved Joseph more than all his (other) 
sons , Gen. xxxvii. 3. 

In other cases also the particle *ja is employed in expressing 
pre-eminence (e. g. *ja )V\TV] pre-eminence over Eccles. ii. 13; 
comp. Deut. xiv. 2), which the Hebrew conceives as a separating 
from , marking out. Compare the Latin ablative with the com¬ 
parative , also the etymology of the Latin words eximius , egre- 
gius , and in Homer ix ndvttoy /udfocta n. iv. 96, and simply 
ix naaicjy xviii. 431). Hence the signification more than con¬ 
nects itself with the fundamental signification out from. (Com¬ 
pare the use of te also in comparisons, Job xxiii. 2; Ps. 
cxxxvii. 6). 

The predicate is sometimes wholly omitted, and must 
be supplied from the connection,, e. g. Is. x. 10, drv'tepd 
pittjrpp their idols are more numerous (mightier) than those 
in Jerusalem; Job xi. 17, trnhyo clearer than noon. 

The correlative comparatives, such as greater , less , are 
expressed simply by great , little , Gen. i. 16. 

2. The several modes of expressing the superlative 
are in principle the same; thus, in all of them the posi¬ 
tive form , by means of the article, or a suffix, or a fol- 

1 There exists in Arabic a strengthened form for the superlative and 
comparative, which would be like tejptf. Perhaps of this origin are ‘ITpg 
cruel, deceptive (of a drying up brook), and its opposite (contr. from 

*aithan) constant , perennial , although these forms have lost their force and 
remain as solitary traces, in the same way as the Lat. comparative disappears 
in the Italian, and still more in French, and its place is supplied by circum¬ 
locution (with piii , plus). 
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lowing genitive, is made to designate an individual as pre¬ 
eminently the possessor of the quality expressed (comp. Fr. 
le plus grand)\ e. g. 1 Sam. xvii. 14, and David was the 

small (one), i. e. the smallest, and the three great (ones), i. e. 
greater, etc., Gen. xlii. 13; Jon. iii. 5, dsap w db^p from the 
greatest among them (lit. their great one), even unto the least 
among them (lit. their little one); 2 Chron. xxi. 17, voa ‘pbp 
the youngest of his sons. 

A kind of superlative in substantives of quality is made by 
the construction d^tthg ttHp the holiest of all, prop, holiness 
of holinesses ; d^wpii "Pip the song of songs {the choicest song 
i. e. Canticles). 


§. 120 . 

SYNTAX OF THE NUMERALS. 

1. The numerals from 2 to 10 (which are properly 

substantives, but may also be used adverbially, §. 97, 1), 
may be connected with substantives in three different 
ways. They may stand either, a) in the constr . st. before 
the substantive (the object numbered being accordingly in 
the genitive), d^p*; three days , prop, triad of days; or, 

b) in the absol. st. before it (the thing numbered being then 
considered as in the accusative or in apposition), 

d'pa three sons; or, c) in the absol. st. after it, as in appo¬ 
sition, with the object numbered (a usage of the later 
books, where the adverbs also are so construed), rriaa 
three daughters 1 Chron. xxv. 5. 

Accordingly, the constructions fixp Hen. xvii. 17, and 
nap xxv. 7, 17, a hundred years, are equally common. 

2. The numerals from 2 to 10 are joined, with very 
few exceptions (e. g. 2 Kings xxii. 1) with the plural. But 
the tens (from 20 to 90) when they precede the substan¬ 
tive, are regularly joined with the singular (in the accu¬ 
sative), and when they follow it in apposition, they take 
the plural. The first is the more frequent construction; 
e. g. Judges xi. 33, w d^ipa twenty cities; on the contrary, 
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rmas twenty cubits, 2 Chron. iii. 3, seq. The plural may 
be used in the first case (Ex. xxxvi. 24, 25; 2 Kings ii. 16, 
d*npj&t d^pq), but the singular never occurs in the second. 

Rem. The numerals from 11 to 19 are joined to the singu¬ 
lar form (in the accusative) only with certain substantives, which 
there is frequent occasion to number, as d*h day , year , 
man, etc. (comp, our four year old, a thousand man strong ); 
e. g. dr prop, fourteen day, Ex. xii. 6. With this 

exception, they are joined to the plural; and in the later books 
they then stand after the substantive (1 Chron. iv. 27; xxv. 5). 

3. Numerals compounded of tens and units (like 21, 

62) take the object numbered either after them in the 
singular (in the accusative), as fijd d sixty-two 

years, Gen. v. 20; or before them in the plura’l, as in the 
later books (Dan. ix. 26); or the object is repeated, with 
the smaller number in the plural, with the larger in the 
singular, as in Gen. xii. 4, njttj d^.ip tthaq seventy-five 

years; Gen. xxiii. 1, d^ttj rtjia d'nipan nag one hundred 
and twenty-seven years . 

4. The ordinals beyond 10 have no peculiar forms, but 
are expressed by those of the cardinals, which then stand 
either before the object numbered, or after it, as 

di^ “itoaj on the seventeenth day, Gen. vii. 11; raid d^aqga in 
the 40 th year , Deut. i. 3; or snijh d'nip? roitfsi in the year twen¬ 
ty-seven, 1 Kings xvi. 10. In the latter case, the word 
is sometimes repeated, as in Gen. vii. 11; 1 Kings vi. 1; 
2 Kings xiii. 10. — In numbering days of the month and 
years, the cardinals are used also instead of the ordinals 
even for the numbers from 1 to 10, e. g. d^tt? nsraa in the 
year two, rafts? in the year three, 1 Kings xv. 25; 2 Kings 
xviii. 1, ttSn’rib riarcjna on the ninth of the month, raqrft "rnasi on 
the first of the month, Gen. viii. 13; Lev. xxiii. 32. 

Rem. 1. The numerals take the article when they stand 
without a substantive, and refer to subjects mentioned before, as 
irfcjibran the three 1 Chr. xi. 20, 21. Such a case as d'WJi m$dra 
the seven days, Judges, xiv. 17, is to be explained on the prin¬ 
ciple stated in §. Ill, 1. 

2 . Certain substantives employed in designations of weight , 
measure, or of time, are commonly omitted after numerals; e. g. 
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Gen. xx. 16, t)d3 a thousand (shekels) of silver ; bo also 
before ant gold , i Kings x. 16; Ruth iii, 15, d^ip six [prob. 

Gatov*, 6 seahs being about 2 bushels] of barley, 1 Sam. 
xvii. 17, drf? rntos ten (loaves ) of bread. Thus d*h is omitted 
Gen. viii. 5, and pin viii. 13. The number of cubits is often 
stated thus, fibga fttfcd a hundred cubits , prop, a hundred by 
the cubit , Ex. xxvii. 18. 

5. Numbers are expressed distributively or adverbially 
by repetition of the cardinals, as d^5u? d^Sp two by two Gen. 
vii. 9, 15. One time , once , is expressed by d $b (prop, a tread), 
as d?£ii this time , d^igB tfwo times, twice , d*ro$B thrice . 
[Comp. d-^yi srfcp Mroo ftmos, Num. xxii. 32]. The same 
may be denoted also by the fern, forms of the cardinals, 
as nriK once , d^rip 2twee, seven £ime$; also nn&ta once, Num. 

x. 4. The ordinals are employed in the same way, as 
m?p second time , Gen. xxii. 15; Jer. xiii. 3; Ezek. xxi. 19. 


CHAPTER II. 

SYNTAX OF THE PRONOUN. 


§. 121 . 

USE OF THE PERSONAL PRONOUN. 

1. When a personal pronoun is the subject 1 of a sen¬ 
tence, like a noun in the same position, it does not re¬ 
quire for its union with the predicate a distinct word for 
the copula, when this consists simply in the verb to be 
(§• ^4), e. g. I (am) the seer 1 Sam. ix. 19, d^s 

*i 5 h:k honest (are) we Gen. xlii. 11, nnx d*rqn upright (wast) thou 
Ezek. xxviii. 15, dn d'w-tt ^3 that naked they (were) Gen. 
iii. 7, wn dibn one dream # (is) Gen. xli. 26. 

1 A personal pronoun as the subject of a verb (as in Greek and Latin) 
is not written (in the separate form §. 32) except for emphasis (see §. 137, 
Rem. 2); since the pronoun is already included in the afformatives or prafor - 
natives of the verb (see §. 40, 2). — TV. 
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2. The pronoun of the third person frequently serves 

to connect subject and predicate, and is then a sort of 
substitute for the copula or the verb to be; e. g. Gen. xli. 
26, the seven cows nsn seven years (are) they , Eccles. 

v. 18, mo n't this is God's gift . Sometimes such a 

pronoun in the third person refers to a subject that is 
of the first or second person, e. g. xfln nnx thou art my 
king Ps. xliv. 5, where wm at the same time points to the 
predicate and makes it prominent (prop, thou (art) he, my 
king ); Neh. ix. 6, 7; Deut. xxxii. 39. (Comp, in Chaldee 
Ezra v. 11; so too in Coptic). 

3. To the general rule (§. 33, 1), that the separate pro¬ 

nouns are in the nominative and the suffixes in the oblique 
cases , there is but one exception, viz., when the personal 
pronoun in an oblique case is to be repeated for the sake 
of emphasis (me, me; thy, thy), it is expressed the second 
time by the separate form, which is then to be taken as 
in the same case with the preceding suffix, with which it 
is in apposition; e. g. in the accusative (with a verbal 
suffix) Gen. xxvii. 34, tjk da bless me, even me, comp. 
Prov. xxii. 19; oftener in the genitive (with a nominal 
suffix) nrs da 1 Kings xxi. 19, thy blood, yea thine 

(prop, sanguinem tui, utique tui); Prov. xxiii. 15; Ps. ix. 7. 
So also when the pronoun in apposition is under the in¬ 
fluence of a preposition (i. e. in the genitive, according to 
§. 101, 1, comp. §. 154, 4), as Hag. i. 4, dtng for you, you; 
1 Sam. xxv. 24, ^ ^a in me, me; 1 Sam. xix. 23, win da rts 
also on him; 2 Chron. xxxv. 21, && not against thee. 

On the same principle is to be explained Gen. iv. 26, 
am da to Seth, even to him; Gen. x. 21. 

4. The suffix to the verb is properly always in tile ac¬ 

cusative (§. 33, 2, a, §. 57), and is the most common form 
of expressing the accusative of the pronoun (see Rem. be¬ 
low). In certain cases, however, it is used through an al¬ 
most inaccurate brevity of expression for the dative, as 
Zech. vii. 5, did ye fast for me? i. e. to my advan¬ 

tage, for ^ drraan; Jobxxxi. 18, ana ^J^ia he (the fatherless) 
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grew up to me as to a father; Is. xliv. 21; Ezek. xxix. 3 comp, 
verse 9. 

Rem. The accusative of the pronoun must be indicated by 
n# (§. 117), a) when the pronoun, for the sake of emphasis, pre¬ 
cedes the verb, as thee had I killed Num. xxii. 33; 

b) when the verb has two pronouns in the accusative, only one 
of which can be a suffix, as ink "»ak*]iYj and he will make me 
see it 2 Sam. xv. 25; it is found, also in other cases for the 
sake of emphasis, as in Gen. iv. 14; xv. 13. 

5. The suffixes to nouns, which are properly genitives 
(§. 33, 2, b), and supply the place of possessive pronouns 1 , 
express, like nouns in the genitive (§. 114, 2), not only 
the subject but also the object; e. g. my torong, i. e. 
done to me, Jer. li. 35; i rxrp, his fear , i. e. caused by him, 
Gen. xvi. 5; Ex. xx. 20. 

6. When one noun in the constr . st . is so connected 
with another in the genitive, as together to express but 
one complex idea, a suffix which refers to this whole idea 
is appended to the second of the two nouns (compare the 
analogous position of the article, §. Ill, 1). This occurs 
specially often in the case (mentioned in §. 106, 1), where 
the second noun is used to express a quality of the first, 
and serves for an adjective to it; e. g. Ps. ii. 6, ‘nihjj ‘in 
mount of my holiness, i. e. my holy mount; ‘TO city of thy 
holiness , i. e. thy holy city, Dan. ix. 24; iBDD his silver 
idols , Is. ii. 20, xxxi. 7; iaiat to? his firm steps, Job xviii. 7. 

Only seldom have we constructions like nat ^3*1^ thy lewd 
conduct, Ezek. xvi. 27; xviii. 7. So also Lev. vi. 3; Ps. xxx. 8. 

Rem. 1. Through a certain inaccuracy, which probably 
passed from the colloquial language to that of books, masculine 
pronouns are sometimes used in reference to feminine substan¬ 
tives, Gen. xli. 23; Ex. i. 21. 

1 The possessive pronoun may be expressed by circumlocution, after the 
manner of the Aramaean; Ruth ii. 21, ‘'h d'TOSh the youths who (are) 
to me, for my servants; especially after a substantive, which is followed by 
another in the genitive, as in 1 Sam. xvii. 40. (Comp, the analogous circum¬ 
locution for the genitive, §. 115). — In this case there is sometimes a pleo¬ 
nastic use of the suffix, as lridd prop, his palanquin, Solomon's, 

Cant. iii. 7; comp. i. 6. 
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NB. 2. The accusative of the pronoun, as object of the verb, 
is often omitted, where it can be easily supplied from the con¬ 
text, specially the accusative it, after verbs of saying, as 
and he told (it), Gen. ix.' 22; but also after other verbs, e. g. Gen. 
xxxviii. 17, till thou send (it)-, xxiv. 12, let (it) meet me. 

3. There is, on the contrary, a redundancy of expression, 
when the noun, for which the pronoun stands, is itself employed 
in apposition after it, e. g. Ex. ii. 6, she saw him, the child; 
Prov. v. 22; Ezek. x. 3, tti^Si itfha when he went in, the man; 
1 Sam. xxi. 14. So also Gen. ii. 19, ii*ti . . . ih to them, 
the living creatures; and with repetition of the preposition 
Josh. i. 2. 

4. In some instances the force of the nominal suffix or 
possessive pronoun has become so weak, that it has almost ceas¬ 
ed to be felt; e. g. ^3*18 my Lord (prop, my lords, see §. 108, 
2 , 6), namely in addressing God (Gen. xv. 2, xviii. 3; ,Ps. xxxv. 
23), but also without regard to the pronominal suffix, the Lord , 
meaning God 1 ; Tnrn (prop, in his or its conjunctions = he, it 
together), e. g. wn d3ii“b3 Ex. xix. 8, then even after the first 
person, without regard to the suffix, as lisii tonaN 1 Kings iii. 
18; comp. Is. xli. 1, after the second person in Is. xlv. 20. Thus 
we find in Mic. i. 2, hear, ye nations did. 


§. 122 . 

OF THE DEMONSTRATIVE AND INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 

1. The personal pronoun of the third person wsi, fern . 
wsi, jplur. nasi, fern. *jii, sisn (is, ea, id; ii, ece, ea) is also used 
as a demonstrative, and then it takes regularly (see ex¬ 
ceptions in §. Ill, 2, V) the article, but almost everywhere 
in connection with a substantive that is also definite; e. g. 
Wi-in ttm*i that man, diisi m in those days, [comp, in vulgar 
English in them days for in those days]. 

The demonstrative wn is to be distinguished from Sit; for 
tyi=ovtog, hie, always points to a fresh object, but WSi=«tfto's, 
is, indicates (like the article, §. 109) an object already mention¬ 
ed or known [the Sit answering to this, and the WSi nearly 
to that]. The distinction is clearly seen in Judges vii. 4, of 


1 See Gesenii Thesaurus Linguae Hebraeae, p. 329. Comp, the Phoenician 
names of idols, Adonis (^ix) and Baaltis (‘T)i3*$), also the French Notre 
Dame, Eng. Our Lady (the virgin Mary). 
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whom I say to thee , n this (fit) shall go with thee u , that one 
(fcWfi) shall go with thee; and of whomsoever I say to thee y 
jjthis (fit) shall not go with thee u , that one (&ttfi) shall not go. 

So also in Ps. xx. 8, fife* ovxot, and nan avxoC in verse 9. 

Hence mil fiW this day , means the day in which any one 
speaks or writes (Gen. xxvi. 33), but NVifi QW (that day) means 
the day or time, of which the historian has just made mention 
(Gen. xv. 18; xxvi. 32), or the prophet just predicted (Is. v. 30; 
vii. 18, 20), and goes on to relate or to predict. 

2. The demonstrative fit (also *it, it) occurs, especially 

in poetry, also for the relative im, as in English that 

for which; e. g. Prov. xxiii. 22, hearken to thy father fit 

that begat thee [prop, this (decxvixas) who begat thee , for 

is understood]; Ps. civ. 8, to the place Dili wife 1 ; fit which 
[prop, this which] thou hast designed for them. It is even 
employed (like *im, §. 123, 1) simply as the sign of a 
relative clause; e. g. Ps. Ixxiv. 2, Mount Zion is fit on 
which thou dwellest [prop, this thou dwellest in it]. 

fit is used adverbially, a) for there , fit fiSfi see there! and 
then merely as an intensive particle, especially in questions, as 
fit fisi wherefore then? (prop, wherefore there?); b) in reference 
to time , for now , as D'rhsg fit now (already) twice , Gen. xxvii. 36. 

3. The interrogative ■’a who? is used in reference to 
persons (male or female Cant. iii. 6), also to a singular or 
to a plural , as fii$ Gen. xxxiii. 5, Num. xxii. 9 (for 
which, however, ^aj ia is also used, Ex. x. 8), also in 
reference to things , yet only when the idea of persons is 
implied, e. g. Dap ^a who are the Shechemites? Judges, ix. 
28; comp. Gen. xxxiii. 8.—•’a may also stand in the geni¬ 
tive, as •’» na whose daughter art thou? Gen. xxiv. 23; 
1 Sam. xvii. 55, 56, 58; ^a isn whose word? Jer. xliv. 
28; 1 Sam. xii. 3; in the accusative ‘'a-nx whom? 1 Sam. 
xxviii. 11; Is. vi. 8; and with prepositions, as ^ab Gen. 
xxxii. 18; *a ^qa 1 Sam. xxiv. 15. — fia, -fia, fia what? 
stands as nominative and as accusative (see examples in 
§. 37), as genitive (Jer. viii. *6), with prep. e. g. fia-i? 
upon what? Job xxxviii. 6; fia-^ till when? Ps. Ixxiv. 9.— 
Both ^a and fia stand in a direct and in an indirect 
question, and at times even without interrogation so as 
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to serve for the indefinite pronouns whoever and whatever 
(Lat. quisquis , quodcunque or quicquam) as in Judges vii. 3; 
Job xiii. 13, 14; 2 Sam. xviii. 22, 23; but for iro in this 
sense naxo rra, comp. L. quidquid] also is used. 

On the use of fro in the sense of negation, see §. 153, 2, 
Note. 


§. 123. 

RELATIVE PRONOUN AND RELATIVE CLAUSES. 

1. The pronoun often serves merely as a sign 

of relation , i. e. to give a relative sense to adverbs or 
pronouns; e. g. dia there , dtt5 — ‘TOX where ; iidib thither , 
nttS — “i$aa whither; di&d thence , dras — whence . In the 

same manner, the Hebrew mostly forms the oblique cases 
of the relative pronoun, who, which , viz. — 

Dative , ft him, ft titfaa to whom; dift, to them, 
d jft im, ini ‘im to whom . 

Accusative, ink, nrk him, her; ink i#at, nnk -rc5aa whom. 

With prepositions , is in him or in ii, ia ittja* wherein , *is$d 
/rom him or /rom ii, n$aa wherefrom . 

Genitive , iatoi i$aa whose language , Deut. xxviii. 49. 

The accusative whom may, however, be expressed by 
npaa alone, as in Gen. ii. 2; [so also we find n^aaa for nras 
ana in Is. xlvii. 12, and *n»at aa for to ittjaa in Gen. xxxi. 32. 
See more on next page, Note 1 ]. 

Rem. 1. The Hebrew is able in this way, to give a relative 
sense to the pronoun of the first and second persons in the 
oblique cases, for which in German and English the third must 
be used; e. g. Gen. xlv. 4, ^nk i$aa; Num. xxii. 30, fta 
Is. xli. 8, Jacobi Sptnna {thou) whom I have chosen; Hos. 
xiv. 4. But in the nom. of the 1st and 2nd persons, this is ad¬ 
missible also in German, e. g. der ich , der du , die wir , where 
der stands for welcher , and serves (like the Heb. *"i#aa) merely as 
a sign of relation. 

2. The word l$aa is oommonly separated by one or more 

1 "ttpat is properly of demonstrative nature, but always serves syntacti¬ 
cally (like Jit, *IT, §. 122, 2) for the relative pronoun, often including also 
the demonstrative (see No. 2). 
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words, from the one to which it refers as dll) rm where 
was, Gen. xiii. 3. Only seldom are they written closely together, 
as in 2 Chron. vi. 11. 

2. The pronoun -i$k regularly includes the antecedent 

when expressed by the personal or demonstrative pro¬ 
noun he, she, they, that, for which the Heb. has no appro¬ 
priate word (see §. 124, 2), somewhat as in Latin qui 
stands for is qui; e. g. Num. xxii. 6, ^kn •tt&n and (he) 
whom thou cursest; Is. lii. 15, kb (that) which they 
have not heard . This is almost always the case where a 
preposition stands before the preposition being then 
construed with the supplied pronoun, and the relative 
taking the case which is required by the following part 
of the sentence; e. g. to him who, or to them who; 
from him who, from those who or which; prop, according 

to that which, hence, as; nijfcrins him who , that which, or those 
who \ 

Sometimes the idea of place or time is also to be supplied; 
as in (that place) where ; -imE from (that time) when. 

3. The pronoun may be omitted in all the cases 
which have been specified: there is then no expression of 
the relative, as in English, e. g. the friend I met; the hook 
I told you of; where the only indication of relation is, 
that the relative clause is added or rather subordinated 
to a preceding word, in the way of apposition. This 
omission (most frequent in poetry) takes place, when the 
■nrii* would stand, — 

a) As a pronoun in the nominative or accusative; e. g. 
Gen. xv. 13, dnb kb ynkn in a land (which belongs) 
not to them; Ps. vii. 16, bat 1 : nnipa bb*i and he falls into 
the pit (which) he makes; Gen. xxxix. 4, ib-^-ba all 
(which) was, i. e. belonged, to him, comp. vs. 5, where 
is inserted; Eccles. x. 5 (comp. vi. 1, where with 
the same words ‘■rcSgj is employed) 2 

1 Very rare are the examples in which the preposition before 

refers, as with us, to the relative itself, viz. d2 Gen. xxxi. 32, for 

id!? with whom (xlix. 9, 10); perhaps *"lpfc$a Is. xlvii. 12, for dna 

in which. Comp, also Zech. xii. 10, for ink 

2 The Arabic omits the relative when the substantive to which it refers 
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b) As a sign of relation, e. g. Ps. xxxii. 2, happy the man, 

*P5 ib rni-n aiani &<b to whom Jehovah imputeth not iniquity; 
Job iii. 3; Ex. xviii. 20. Frequently in specifications 
of time, when it would mean when; 2 Chr. xxix. 27, 
fiViSft bnn naa at the time (when) the sacrifice began; Jer. 
xxxvi. 2, wa* di*$ from the day (when) I spoke to 
thee; Ps. iv. 8, d$w na> in the time (when) their 

corn and their new wine are abundant; Ps. xlix. 6; with 
the utmost brevity in Is. li. 1, look to the rock dfiaari 
(from which) ye were hewn. 

c ) Also as including the antecedent personal or demon¬ 
strative pronoun (No. 2); e. g. Is. xli. 24 daa -ina 1 : »"a?in 
an abomination (is) he who chooses you; Job xxiv. 19, 
Sheol (snatches away) mwn (those who) sin; comp, 
vs. 9. The pronoun thus omitted may include the 
idea of place or time, as 1 Chr. xv. 12, ib 

to (the place which) I have prepared for it; comp. Ex. 
xxiii. 20. 

Rem. 1. When the pronoun to be supplied would be in the 
genitive, the preceding noun takes the constr. st.; e. g. Ex. iv. 
13, nbpn ^3 by the hand (of him whom) thou wilt send; Hos. 
i. 2, rrin^ia'n nbntn the beginning (of that which) Jehovah 
spoke; Ps. lxxxi. 6, K'b nfiip the speech (of one whom) 

I knew not; lxv. 5; Lam. i. 14; Jer. xlviii. 36. Comp. §. 116, 3. 

2. Relative clauses are joined on also by means of the 
copula (i), e. g. Job xxix. 12, the orphan ib "Yra K‘bl and he 
that hath no helper. 


§. 124. 

HOW TO EXPRESS THOSE PRONOUNS FOR WHICH THE 
HEBREWS HAD NO. PROPER FORMS. 

1. The reflexive pronoun (in the oblique case), myself\ 
thyself, himself, etc., is expressed, 

is indefinite, as above; but inserts it when the substantive is definite. In 
the latter case, the Hebrew commonly inserts it in prose (see Jer. xxiii. 39; 
Ex. xiv. 13); though it is sometimes omitted, Ex. xviii. 20; 2 Sam. xviii. 14: 
especially in poetry, Ps. xviii. 3; xlix. 13, 21; Deut. xxxii. 17; Job iii. 3. 
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a) by the conjugations Niph'al and HUhpdel, see §. 51, 
2, §. 54, 3; 

b) by the pronominal suffix of the 3rd pers . 1 , e. g. 

din ‘tifia ft andEhud made for him (himself) a sword; Gen. 
xxii. 3, Abraham took two of his servants with him , 
for with himself; Gen. viii. 9; xxxiii. 17; 1 Sam. i. 24, 
she took him up with her, for with herself; Jer. vii. 
19;,Ezek. xxxiv. 2, 8, 10. — In like manner is the 
pronoun suus , sua, suum expressed by the pronominal 
suffix of the 3rd pers. with the noun, since iwo signi¬ 
fies either equus suus (prop, sui , genit.) or equus ejus; 

c) by circumlocution with substantives, especially tt$s5, 
e. g. •tobs sm aft I know not myself (prop, my soul) 2 Job 

• ix. 21; Jer. xxxvii. 9; inyjga within herself (prop, in her 
inner part) Gen. xviii. 12. Comp. Rem. 3. 

The Arabic, in a similar manner, expresses the idea self by 
soul, spirit, and so the Sanskrit ( atman); the Arabic also by 
eye ; the Rabbinic by dX3, tfti bone , Cfia body; the Ethiop. and 
Amharic by head; the Egyptian by mouth, hand , etc. 3 . 
Comp, in middle High German min Up, dfn Up. 

2. The personal or demonstrative pronoun is generally 
included (comp. 1*23, 2) in in all the cases, both sin¬ 
gular and plural: now and then it is expressed by the 
interrogative pronoun (for the indefinite, §. 122, 3), as -lgrrra 
that which, Eccles. i. 9; iii. 15. 

Rem. 1. Each, every one, with reference to a person, is 
expressed by a man Gen. xlii, 25, Num. xvii, 17, sometimes 
repeated US*';* UTK Ex. xxxvi. 4, mo Ps. lxxxvii. 5; with 
reference either to persons or things, by Vd, commonly without 
the article (§. Ill, 1); by repetition, as *igina IgSa every morn - 

1 So also in the German of Luther’s time, as er machte ihm einen Rock 
(where ihm stands for sich), which may be literally rendered into old-fashion¬ 
ed English thus, he made him (i. e. for himself) a coat. [But this usage is 
by no means confined to the 3rd person; for in fact the other personal pro¬ 
nouns are, with a certain tone or emphasis often used as reflexive in Germ, 
and Eng.; so also in Heb., e. g. Gen. xi. 4, let us build us *13^ = /or o«r- 
selves, and Lev. xix. 4, ye shall not make ftdb to you =for yourselves .] Tr. 

2 This idiom occurs in N. Test. Greek; e. g. for the Hebraistic trjv xpv/rjy 
avzov in Mat. xvi. 26, we find the Common Gr. hctvriv in Luke ix. 25. — Tr. 

3 M. G. Schwartze, Kopt. Gram. Berlin, 1850, p. 346, 351. 
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ing\ also by the plural D*nj52A every morning Ps. lxxiii. 14, 
Job vii. 18. 

2. Any one , some one , is expressed by Ex. xvi. 29; 
Cant. viii. 7; and by dlK Lev. i. 2; anything , something (espe¬ 
cially in connection with a negation), by la'n, “O'r-hd without 
the article. Comp, besides, §. 122, 3. 

8. Self [the emphatic not the reflexive ] is expressed (be¬ 
sides the way in No. 1, c, above), in reference to persons or 
things, by am, am, as am ia4a< the Lord he , i. e. the Lord 
himself , Is. vii. 14; frail di**iSi*n the Jews themselves , Est. ix. 
1. — The same is am, am with the article; e. g. amn UTKii 
Job i. 1, the same man , amil ti$a at the same time (but this 
signifies also that man , at that time , comp. §. 122, 1). In refe¬ 
rence to things, the noun dafcs prop, hone , body (in this case fig. 
for essence , substance) is also employed as a periphrasis for the 
pronoun; e. g. rwsi dm di$a on the self-same day , Gen. vii. 13, 
Josh. x. 27, Ezek. xxiv. 2, Ex. xxiv. 10, idtl dS§a in his very 
prosperity , i. e. in the midst of his prosperity, Job xxi. 23. 

4. The one — the other (alter — alter) is expressed by 
repeating Sit Is. vi. 3, or ina* 2 Sam. xiv. 6, or by with 
•PHa* his brother or JiiiiH his friend; and where the feminine is 
required, by SITS at woman with iirvinx her sister or iimsn her 
friend; both the masc . and fern, forms are used also with refe¬ 
rence to inanimate objects. See the Lex. under these words. 
The same form is used to express one another , as Gen. xiii. 11, 
and they separated mat IB*'# the one from the other , i. e. 
from one another ; Ex. xxvi. 3, five curtains shall be joined 
nninacbat fiiaat to one another . 

t ■; ••• t • 

5. Some is often expressed simply by the plural form, as 
dTDi some days Dan. viii. 27, di$ip some years Dan. xi. 6, 8; 
and sometimes by *ittjat 12$*? sunt qui Neh. v. 2—4. 
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CHAPTER III. 

SYNTAX OF THE VERB. 


§. 125. 

USE OF THE TENSES IN GENERAL. 

From the poverty of the Hebrew language in the 
means of expressing the absolute and relative divisions 
of time (§§. 40, 48), we may naturally expect some vague - 
ness in their use. 

We are not to infer from this, however, that there 
was scarcely any well-defined and regular use of the two 
existing tenses; on the contrary, each of them has its 
distinct sphere, as already intimated in Note 1 , pag. 109. 
The Perfect serves to express what is concluded, ended 
and past, whether it actually belongs to the past, or 
properly lies in the present or even in the future, and is 
only represented as past, that it may thus appear as 
certain as if it had already happened, or that it may 
stand as relatively earlier, in comparison with a subse¬ 
quent event. The Imperfect (mostly called Future , rarely Tem- 
pus Infectum) expresses on the contrary, what is just in¬ 
coming, what is unfinished, what repeatedly happens, 
what is continued (even in the past), what is coming to 
pass and about to be. The Imperfect is, besides, especially 
used in a modified form (see §. 48) for expressing the 
relations of the Optative, the Jussive, the Subjunctive. 
We must further add the peculiarity of the Hebrew dic¬ 
tion already mentioned in §. 49, viz., that of joining, by 
means of Wdw consecutive , Imperfects to a Perfect and 
Perfects to an Imperfect. Fuller information on these 
points will be found in the following sections. 

It is a false view, which regards the so-called Perfect and 

Imperfect not as tenses , but as designed originally to express 

18 
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distinction of mood 1 and not relations of time . The refer¬ 
ence of the two forms to the time of the action or the state, 
indicated by the verb, cannot be ignored. 

As examples where the Perfect and Imperfect stand in 
plainly expressed opposition of time, we refer to Josh. i. 5, 
Tjfc? rnna< srusa ft? “ims as I was with Moses , (so) will I 
be with thee , vs. 17 ; Is. xivi. 4, atex ‘'Sficl I have done 

it, and I will (still) bear (you); and vs. 11, tjH 

iQriip I have spoken it, and will bring it to pass; 

* I have purposed, and will accomplish it; Ex. x. 14; Deut. 
xxxii. 21; 1 Kings ii. 38; Joel ii. 2; .Eccl. i. 9. 


§. 126 . 

THE USE OF THE PERFECT. 

The Perfect stands — 

1. In itself and properly, for absolutely and fully past 
time (Prceteritum perfectum), e. g. Gen. xl. 8, ttftln ftibri we 
have dreamed a dream; Gen. iii. 10, 11, TOh who has 
declared to thee? vs. 13, why hast thou done this? Comp, ver¬ 
ses 14, 17, 22. Hence it is used [for the historic tense] 
in reports and narrations of past things, Job i. 1, 
ps pn&ft rrjh ibt* there was a man in the land of Uz; Dan. 
ii. 1, in the 2d year of his reign, Nebuchadnezzar dreamed (ftbn) 
dreams; Ruth. iv. 7; Judg. vi. 3. 

In this narrative style, the Perfect is commonly followed by 
the Imperfect with Waw consecutive , see §. 129, 1. 

2. For the Pluperfect. Gen. ii. 2, nia? insaAa his 
work which he had done; vs. 5, Jehovah had not yet caused it 
to rain; vii. 9; xix. 27; xx. 18; xxvii. 30; xxix. 9; xxxi. 
20; 1 Sam. vi. 19; Jonah i. 5. 

3. For our abstract Present , where this denotes, 

a) a condition or attribute already long continued and 
still now existing, as I know, Job ix. 2, x. 13; aft 

^T t I know not, Gen.iv. 9; I hate*, Ps.xxxi. 7; "inpnx 

1 We might rather compare them to the Actio perfecla and Actio infecta , 
according to the distinction introduced after Varro into Latin grammar; but 
these designations too would not quite correspond to the fact. 

2 Similar in Latin are novi, memini , odi; in Greek oMa , juifivrjjuai, 
didooxa. Zoixa, xixQCtya, etc., in N. Test. nkntxtt, nyiinrixu. 
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1 am righteous , Job xxxiv 5; ribl? thou art great , Ps. civ. 1; 
wag I am little, Gen. xxxii. 11; or, b) a past but still ever 
recurring action (often in statements of general experience), 
e. g. wiat I say % 1 mean, Ps. xxxi. 15, Job. vii. 13; Ps. i. 1, 
happy the man who walks (^bn) not in the counsel of the un¬ 
godly, nor stands (‘rasp) in the way of sinners, nor sits (prtn) in 
the seat of scorners; x. 3, cxix. 30, 40. — At times, also, in 
the tone of firm confidence (comp. No. 4 below), e. g. wap? 
I swear Jer. xxii. 5; I raise (my hand in ratifying 

an oath) Gen. xiv. 22. 

NB. Here (in the sphere of our Present) the Perfect 
and the Imperfect meet together and are used with equal 
propriety, according as the speaker views the action or state 
expressed by the verb as already existing before, but still 
continuing or perhaps just now ended, or as then first 
about coming to pass, in progress, or perhaps occurring 
at the instant (comp. §. 127, 2). Accordingly, we find in 
nearly the same sense .^ribS*; ab Ps. xl. 13, and hw Gen. 
xix. 19, xxxi. 35. In such cases the two tenses often stand 
side by side as interchangeable, e. g. Is. v. 12, Prov. i. 22, 
Job. iii. 17, 18. 

4. Even for our Future, in protestations and assurances , 
in which the mind of the speaker views the action as al¬ 
ready accomplished, being as good as done. In German 
and English the Present is often used, in this case, for the 
Future. So in stipulations or promises in the way of a 
contract, Gen.xxiii, 11, I give C'ftfrj) to thee the field ; vs. 13, I 
give (wo) money for the field; particularly in promises made 
by God, Gen. i. 29, xv. 18, xvii. 20. Also in confident 
discourse, especially when God is said to be about to do 
something (perhaps, with reference to the divine counsel, 
where it is already present as an accomplished fact), e. g. 
rrirrj *r\ix nn^js thou deliverest me , 0 Jehovah , Ps. xxxi. 6; 
hence frequently used in lively representations of the fu¬ 
ture, and in prophecies (the prophetic Perfect), e. g. Is. ix. 1, 
the people who walk in darkness see (*ian) a great light; v. 13, 
therefore my people goes into captivity (nba); verses 14, 17, 25, 
26; xi. 1, 2, 4, 6, 10. (Also in these cases the Perfect in- 

18 * 
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terchanges with the Imperfect, see, e. g., Is. v.). Comp. 
No. 6 below. 

The Arabs likewise employ the Perfect, made stiU stronger 
by the particle *7p, in emphatic promises, etc. * They say, I 
have already given it to thee , meaning, it is as good as 
done \ — A similar usage is that of the Lat. perii , Gr. oXcjXcc, 
d*i<p&o()as II. 15, 128. [Comp, the use of ancjXo/ufjy in Eurtp . 
Alcestis, line 386], 

5. For those relative tenses , in which the past is the 

principal idea, viz.; a) for the Pluperfect Subjunctive , Is. i. 
9, n^nin *W> if he had not left ; Num. xiv. 2, if we had 

died! (A with the Imperfect would be, if we should die! 
§. 136, 2); Judges xiii. 23; Job. x. 19, rmx xh 

I should be as if I had never been; b) for the Future Perfect 
(futurum exactum) , e. g. Is. iv. 4, y'n'i da if he shall have 
washed away , prop, he has washed away, vi. 11; xxiv. 13. — 
Gen. xliii. 14, if I am bereaved (for, if I 

shall be, ubi orbus fuero) then I am bereaved (the language 
of despondent resignation); Est. iv. 16. 

* * 

* 

6. In all the foregoing cases, we have viewed the 
Perfect as used independently, without close connection 
with preceding verbs. But its use is no less diversified, 
when it is joined to preceding verbs by the conjunction 
•J (Waw consecutive of the Perfect); for it then takes the tense 
and mood of the verb going before , and it shifts the tone for¬ 
ward, as explained above in §. 49, 3. Hence it stands — 

a) Most frequently for our Future, when a future idea 
goes before it, e. g. Gen. xxiv. 40, Jehovah will send his 
angel and prosper thy way (prop, and he pros - 

1 The assurance that something will happen, can also serve to express the 
wish that something may happen. So Gen. xl. 14* ^dft ‘'“id? 

■'SPHSTiYi and do thou a kindness , I pray , mth me (prop, thou surely doest 
kindness with me, I hope), and make mention of me to Pharaoh . The addition 
of fiO makes this sense of the Perf. here unquestionable. In Arabic , likewise, 
the Perf. is employed in wishes and obtestations. In Heb. further, Job xxi. 
16, the counsel of the wicked "»Sd he far from me! xxii. 18. Comp, 

the use of the Perfect when following the Imperative, in No. 6, c. 
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pers). Judges vi. 16; 1 Sam. xvii. 32. Here the Imper¬ 
fect, in the progress of the discourse, passes over by means 
of the Perf. into quiet description, and the sense of the 
Perf. follows the usage explained in No. 4 above; also — 

b) For our Present or Imperfect Subjunctive , when the 
preceding Imperfect form has this sense (according to 
§. 127, 3); e. g. Gen. iii. 22, tatfi rrgVi rr nitfi lest he put 
forth his hand and take and eat (prop, and takes and eats); 
xxxii. 12; xix, 19; Num. xv. 40; Is. vi. 10; 2 Sam. xv. 4; 
Ezek. xiv. 13. 

c) For the Imperative , when a verb in that sense goes 
before; e. g. Gen. vi. 21, itapiO ... ^ np take for thyself ... 
and gather (prop, and thou gatherest ; Gen. xxvii. 43, 44; 
1 Ki. ii. 36. As in the case under letter a, the command 
here passes over into a description of that which is to be 
done. At times the Perf. in this sense is separated from 
the Waw , as in Ps. xxii. 22. 

d) For the past or the present , as the time of the pre¬ 
ceding Perf. or Impf. may require, e. g. Am. iv. 7; 1 Sam. 
xvii. 34, 35; vii. 15; Job vii. 4; Jer. xviii. 8. 10. 

Rem. 1. The Perf. with Waw cons, relates to futurity, 
also when it is not preceded by an Imperfect , but by some 
other indication of futurity 1 . Exod. xvi. 6, 7, d&SW d*n? at 
even , and ye shall know ; Ex. xvii. 4, yet a little while 
and they will stone me; 1 Sam. xx. 18; 1 Ki. ii. 42; Ezek. 
xxxix. 27; Prov. xxiv. 27. After a participle which relates to 
futurity, 1 Kings ii. 2; Gen. xli. 29, 30. 

The Perf. with Waw com. may be thus employed in the 
sense of our fut. [and imp.] , even when there is no indication 
of futurity, e. g. after antecedent clauses which imply, a) a 
cause, or b) a condition. Comp, for letter a, Num. xiv. 24, 
because another spirit is with him VTUOphl and (therefore) 
J will bring him; and without the causal particle, Gen. xx. 11, 
there is no fear of God in the place and (therefore) 

they will kill me (i. e. there is etc., so they kill me); xiv. 12,13; Ex. 
vi. 6. Comp. Ps. xxv. 11, for thy name's sake frn^dl so forgive 
(or thou wilt forgive). For letter b , Gen. xxxiii. 10, if I have 

1 In all such cases the language is most likely elliptical (comp. Note 2 
on p. 283), the verb to be (JTW or some other form of fWl) being under¬ 
stood in the first clause, for we find the fuller expression in Gen. xxix. 23, 
Ex. xvi. 13, 2 Sam. xi. 2. — Tr. 
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found favour nngbl then take; and without the conditional par¬ 
ticle (§. 155, 4, a), Gen. xliv. 22, should he leave his father 
SWi then he (the father) would die; xxviii. 20; xlii. 38; Is. vi. 7, 
lo, this touches thy lips ‘ldl. and thy iniquity is taken away . 
— Also to other very various specifications of the present we 
find appended those of the future by means of *j with the Perf . 
(e. g. Judges xiii. 3, thou art barren tWM but thou shall 
conceive and bear; 1 Sam. ix. 8, here is the fourth part of a 
shekel ‘’nnj'i and I give it ), or expressions of a wish (e. g. 
Ruth iii. 9, I am Ruth and spread thou), or also of in¬ 

terrogation (e. g. Exod. v. 5, the people are many in the land 
onk dfidiPOl and njill you let them rest? Gen. xxix. 15; 1 Sam. 
xxv. 10, 11). 

2. A very frequent formula in prophetic language (like 
and it came to pass in the historic style) is Myi and it 
will come to pass. This is found both with and without a pre¬ 
vious reference to futurity (see Rem. 1), especially when a par¬ 
ticular time is named, as Is. vii. 18, tfTin di^ njlil., 


§. 127. 

USE OF THE IMPERFECT. 

Although the signification of the Imperfect is almost 
more comprehensive still than that of the Perfect, yet 
the language has here a more definite expression for cer¬ 
tain modal relations, inasmuch as it has (as shown in 
§. 48) a shortened and a lengthened form of the Imperfect, 
the former as the Jussive and the latter as the Cohortative 
(see §. 128). The Waw consecutive also has a very exten¬ 
sive and important influence on this tense (§. 129). Yet 
the shortening, as has been shown in treating of the verb, 
is not obvious in all the forms as they are written; and 
in other respects, also, there is some uncertainty, so that 
the common form occurs in almost all the relations, for 
which the shortened form is especially designed. 

The Hebrew Imperfect forms, in general, the exact 
contrary of the Perfect, and expresses, accordingly, what 
is unfinished or just incoming, what is taking place and fu¬ 
ture, but also what repeatedly happens and is continued at 
any point of time, even of the past (see Note 1 on p. 109). 

Hence the Imperfect stands — 
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1. For strictly future time: Gem ix. 11, to .to*? x*> 

there shall not again he p, flood ; Ex. iv. 1, xVj *4 in 

*>3 ‘'Vpa *i?dipi, ?o/ they will not believe me nor hearken to 
my voice , for they will say, etc; Gen. vi. 1; 1 Kings i. 13, 24, 30, 
‘toix 'rftqr* he will (or shall) reign after me. Also in speaking of 
the future from some point of view in the past, as 2 Kings 
iii. 27, the first-born who was to reign (rcgnaturus erat ). Gen. 
xliii. 5, they had heard that they should eat (*ifeao) there ; Ps. 
lxxviii. 6, so that d^.a the sons who (in the future) should 
be born (qui nascituri essent) should know it; Job iii. 3, pe¬ 
rish the day ia ‘iMx on which 1 was to be born; vs. 11, xi nai 
nsrax dhSa why was I not going to die (moriturus eram) from 
the womb? 

2. For present time (very often); 1 Kings iii. 7, xl> 
3nx I know not; Is. i. 13, ions* xb I cannot bear Gen. xix. 19, 
xxxi. 35; Gen. xxxvii. 15, ttjparrrra what seekest thou? Gen. 
xliv. 7; Ex. v. 15; Ps. i. 2,3; lSam. i. 8. It is employed 
especially in expressing permanent states, which exist 
now and always will exist, hence also in the expression 
of general truths (where the Perf. also is used, but less 
frequently, §. 126, 3, a, 5), e. g. Gen. xliii. 32, the Egyp¬ 
tians may not eat with the Hebrews; Job iv. 17, is man just 
before God? ii. 4, Prov. xv. 20, ax rrafcr : dan *,a a wise son 
gladdens a father; and very often so in Job and Proverbs. 

In the same formula we find at one time the Perfect and at 
another the Imperfect , but not necessarily without difference of 
meaning, e. g. Job i. 7, xsn whence comest thou? Gen. 
xvi. 8, nxa FtyoTO whence art thou come? 

3. For a number of relations which in Latin are ex¬ 
pressed by the Subjunctive , especially by the Present Sub¬ 
junctive. In this way is expressed what is future or what 
is expected to occur, according to a subjective view or 
according to some other condition. It stands — 

a) For the Subjunctive after particles signifying that , that 

not ( ut , ne\ as specially i9«Vand (without 
also "i#x 191 that, in order that 1 ; e. g. Gen. xi. 7, TOX 

1 When these particles have another signification, the Imperfect is not used; 
e. g* 191 because with the Perf. in Judges ii. 20, ‘IttjX because in Gen.xxxiv. 27. 
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wa^"! ab that they may not understand ; Nam. xvii. 5, 
A *j$»b that there come not near ; Deut. iv. 1, 
*| 5 »b that ye may live; Ps. lxxviii. 6 ; Ezek. xii. 12 , 
A to 15 ^ that he see not; and after *jB that not, lest , 
e. g. tT’ rAp* 15 Gen. iii. 22 . Also after a simple i s , e. g. 
Lam. i. 19, they sought for themselves food , 
that they might sustain their life\ Is. li. 2 . 

b) For the Optative; Job iii. 3, d*h may the day perish-, 

vs. 5, 6 , 8 ; vi. 9. In this sense the lengthened or 
shortened form is properly used (§. 128, 1 , 2 ), followed 
often by the particle kd 1 ; e. g. Ps. vii. 10 , O 

that might cease —/ Gen. xliv. 18, might 

thy servant speak! i. e. let me speak; ver. 33, ao-dttfr may 
he now abide . Yet, at times, the full form is employed, 
even when the shortened one also exists, e. g. let 
appear, Gen. i. 9; comp. xli. 34; n$*p. ba Job iii. 9. 

c) For the Imperative, the place of which it always sup¬ 

plies in negative 2 commands (prohibitions); when pro¬ 
hibitory, it is preceded by A, as dbsn A thou shalt 
not steal, Exod. xx. 15; when deprecatory or dissua¬ 
sive, by ba, as fcm-rbfct fear not, Gen. xlvi. 3; Job iii. 
4, 6 , 7. And in this connection, specially with ba, the 
Jussive or shortened form is proper to be used, §. 
128, 2 . It is also used for the Imperative when the 
third person is required, and for the Imperative of the 
passives, so far as proper forms for these do not occur 
(see §. 46); e. g. w; let light be, Gen. i. 3; rw let 

him be put to death, Ex. xxxv. 2 , Deut. xxxii. 1 , 2 , 

1 Ki. ii. 24. Comp. §. 128, 2 . 

d) For the so-called Potential, where we use may, can, 

might, could , ought, etc.; e. g. Ps. xxii. 9, may 

he rescue him ; Gen. ii. 16, bsxn bba thou mayest surely eat\ 
Gen. iii. 2 , 3; Prov. xx. 9, who can say? Gen. 

xliii. 7, yt) could we really know? Gen. xx. 9, 

1 The particle JO (§. 105) gives to the verb the force of a request and 
of a wish. On its use with the first person, see §. 128, 1. 

2 A negative is never used with the Imperative in Hebrew. 
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Jito 1 ?. (deeds) that may (or should) not be done ; comp. 

2 Sam. xiii. 12. 

4. Even within the sphere of the past the Imperfect 
has scope; and it is so Used chiefly in these cases: — 

a) After the particles tk then\ tnh not yet , dnasi (in not yet) 

before ; e. g. Jos. x. 12, srairq tk then spake Joshua ; 
Ex. xv. 1; 1 Kings iii. 16; Gen. ii. 5, rwn d'njb there was 
not yet\ xix. 4; xxxvii. 18; before thou earnest 

forth (priusquam exires ), Jer. i. 5. (Compare the use of 
the Perf. and Impf. in the same sentence, 1 Sam. iii. 7.) 

b) Often also of constantly repeated actions, of what is 
customary and habitual, like the Imperfect of the La¬ 
tin and French. Repeated or customary action, as it 
involves the conception of something ever recurring 
or unfinished, is fitly expressed by the Imperfect. Job 
i. 5, thus did (nto?) Job continually ; xxii. 6, 7, 8; xxix. 
12, 13; Judges vi. 4; xiv. 10; 1 Sam. i. 7; 2 Sam. 
xiii. 18, for so the king's daughters used to clothe them¬ 
selves (nap§bn); 1 Kings iii. 4 (a thousand burnt-offerings 
did Solomon offer , rtep); v. 25; Is. x. 6; Ps. xxxii. 4; 
xiii. 5; lxxviii. 40; Ex. i. 12. Yet also — 

c) Of single acts that are done and past, where the Per- v 
feet might be expected. This takes place, specially 
in poetry, on the same principle as we employ the 
Present tense in lively representations of the pas't. 
Job iv. 12, 15, 16; x. 10, 11; very notable also is 
Judges ii. 1, nbsx I caused to go up. 

5. For the Lat. Imperfect Subjunctive, especially in 
conditional sentences (the modus conditional^) in both the 
protasis (antecedent clause) and the apodosis (consequent 
clause); Ps. xxiii. 4, amt tkb . . . . Tjbar'r? da even if I should 

go . 1 should not fear ; Job v. 8, I would apply unto 

God (were I in thy place); ix. 20, dx if I were just ; 
iii. 16; xx. 24. (In this case, also, the shortened form is 
properly used, §. 128, 2, c). 

1 When signifies then in respect to future time, then the Imperfect 
has the force of our Future (Ex. xii. 48, Ps. ii. 5). 
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§. 128. 

USE OF THE LENGTHENED AND SHORTENED IMPERFECT 
(COHORTATIVE AND JUSSIVE). 

1. The Imperfect as lengthened by the ending n*^- 
(the Cohortative , §. 48, 3) is used almost exclusively in the 
first person; and is expressive of resolve or endeavour. 
Hence this form is employed, 

a) to express excitement of one’s self, or a determination, 

spoken with some degree of emphasis; Ps. xxxi. 8, 
nnnmi nWx let me be glad and revoke l ii. 3, ngflii come! 
let us break asunder. Also, with less emphasis, in soli¬ 
loquy ; Ex. iii. 3, I will turn aside now 

and see; Gen. xxxii. 21; 

b) to express a wish, a request (for permission); Deut. 
ii. 27, s-nasai let me pass through; Num. xx. 17, aw-nyasa 
let us , pray , pass through ; 

c) when a purpose is expressed, the tense being then 
commonly joined by 1 to a preceding Imperative; Gen. 
xxvii. 4, bring it hither rfaaki and I will eat = that I 
may eat ; xxix. 21; xlii. 34; Job x. 20; Ps. ii. 8. Less 
frequently, 

d) it stands in conditional sentences with if, though , ex¬ 
pressed or implied, Job xvi. 6; xi. 17; Ps. cxxxix. 8; 

e) moreover, it stands, frequently after Wdw consecutive 
(§. 49, 2). 

2. The shortened Imperfect (th e Jussive, §. 48,4) stands 
principally, 

a) in the expression of command, wish and request, as 
arain proferat Gen. i 24, (on the contrary, as Indica¬ 
tive aosin profert Is. lxi. 11), dp; sistat Jer. xxviii. 6, 
Num. vi. 25, 26; w A utinam fiat Gen. xxx. 34; also 
joined to a preceding Imper. by ; (comp. No. 1, c ), 
as in Ps. xxvii. 14, *|j& poa£i ; pin take courage and let 
thy heart be strong; Ex. viii. 4, intreat Jehovah ‘ibyj a/nd 
may he take away = that he may take away; x. 17; 
Judges vi. 30; 1 Kings xxi. 10; Esther vii. 2 (toJpP]); 
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b ) in prohibition, or dissuasion, as aft bring not back 

Gen. xxiv. 8; 1 Ki. ii. 6; nnpn-byi destroy not Deut. ix. 
26, with the tone of entreaty rngn-bg turn 

not away my face 1 Kings ii. 20, of warning by; 
let him not trust Job xv. 31, xx. 17 1 ; 

c) frequently in conditional sentences (like the Arabic 
usage) in both the protasis and the apodosis (comp. 
§. 127, 5). Thus, Ps. xlv. 12 (inn*: desires he ... then)- 
civ. 20 (fi#n and settlest thou darkness ... then it becomes 
night) ; Hos. vi. 1 (Tp); Is. 1. 2 (nbn); Gen. iv. 12 (C)btn); 
Lev. xv. 24 (wi . . . n$); Prov. xx. 22; Job x. 16, 
xiii. 5, xvii. 2, xxii. 28; 1 Sam. vii. 3 (bsr?i); 

d) after Waw consecutive (§. 49, 2). 

As the jussive form is far from being always orthographi- 
caliy different from the usual form of the Imperfect (§. 48, 4, 
and §. 127, 3, 6, c), its force may occasionally be doyJ)tful, espe¬ 
cially as the poets now and then employ the shortened form 
where the usual one might stand without materially altering the 
sense, e. g. Ps. xxv. 9; xlvii. 4. The jussive form, in that case, 
expresses rather a subjective feeling, such as we indicate by it 
may be , it might , could , should , must be, according as the 
sense and context of each passage may require. 


§. 129. 

USE OF THE IMPERFECT WITH WAW CONSECUTIVE. 

1. The Imperfect with Waw consecutive (bop*l and he 
killed , §. 49, 2), stands only in close connection with some¬ 
thing preceding. Most commonly a narrative begins with 
a Perfect , and then goes on in the Imperfect with Waw 
consecutive', which is the most usual way of relating past 
events; e. g. Gen. iv. 1, and Adam knew (s 1 ?;) Eve his wife , 
and she conceived and bare (“ibrn Cain\ vi. 9, 10, etc.; 
x. 9, 10, 15, 19; xi. 12 —15, 27, 28; xiv. 5, etc.; xv. 1, 2; 
xvi. 1, 2; xxi. 1, etc.; xxiv. 1,2; xxv. 19, 20, etc.; xxxvi. 
2 — 4; xxxvii. 2 2 . 

1 On the cases under a and b, see above in §. 127, 3, b and c. 

2 The preceding Perf. is, at times, only implied in the sense, particularly 
in specifications of time, e. g. Gen. xi. 10, Shem (was) 100 years old ‘ibi^l 
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If there be, however, any connection with an earlier 
event, the Imp/, with Wdw cons . may even begin a narrative 
or a section of one; in which case we find a most frequent 
use of (xai iyeveto) and it happened Gen. xi. 1, xiv. 1, 
xvii. 1, xxii. 1, xxvi. 1; xxvii. I 1 ; rrtT; -ibS*! and Jehovah 
said , xii. 1. 

This is found also, especially, a) after an antecedent clause, 
e. g. after became , as in 1 Sam. xv. 23, became thou hast re¬ 
jected Jehovah's wo so he too rejected thee , Gen. 

xxxiii. 10; after since (‘'p) Job iv. 5; b) after an absolute noun, 
e. g. 1 Kings xii. 17, as to the children of Israel , 
d2dn^ { so Rehoboam reigned over them ; ix. 21; Jer. vi. 19; Dan. 
viii. 22 a . 

The Wdw cons. (•}) may be rendered that in sentences like 
the following: Ps. cxliv. 3, what is man that thou taTcest 

knowledge of him! (comp. Ps. viii. 5, where is used); Is. li. 
12, who art thou that thou shouldest be afraid? But 

the idea in the former passage (Ps. cxliv. 3) is this, „how in¬ 
significant is man! and yet thou dost notice him“. 

2. As to the relations of time indicated by this Im¬ 
perfect of consecution (see Note 1 , p. 115), we may remark 
that, in accordance always with the preceding tense, it 
may refer — 

a) to the present time, viz., in continued descriptions 
of it, when preceded by a Perfect (as a Present ), Gen. 
xix. 9; xxxii. 6; Is. ii. 7, 8; Ps. xxxiii. 9; Job vii. 9; 
xiv. 2; or an Imperfect (as a Present) Ps. xlii. 6; Job 
iv. 5; xiv. 10; 1 Sam. ii. 29; or a Participle , Nah. i. 
4; 2 Sam. xix. 2; Amos ix. 6; or if anyhow the 

and he begat; x. 1. So also in Gen. xxii. 4, on the third dag HTB*! 

then (prop, and) he lifted up his eyes , which in full would be, it happened on the 
third day that —; Is. xxxvii. 19; vi. 1; 1 Sam. iv. 20 [comp. Note 1 on p. 277). 

1 This connection is customary when a specification of time is to be 
made, e. g. Gen. xxii. 1, ns? dTfbari nb&n d^dn n ‘■m and it hap¬ 
pened after these things, that God tried; xxvi. 8, d'TO'Jil dtt? ib iDYjjt 

xxxix. 13, 15, 18, 19; Judges xvi. 16, 25. See the numerous pas¬ 
sages in Gesenius , Thes. Ling. Hebr. p. 372. In a similar way, we found 
rprfi used of futurity in §. 126, Rem. 2. 

2 On the sentences which begin with the Infinitive or Participle , and then 
proceed with this Imperfect of consecution , see §. 132, Rem. 2, and §. 134, 
Rem. 2. 
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present is spoken of, as in Ps. viii, 5; cxliv. 3; Is. 
li. 12; 

b) less frequently to futurity, when preceded by a Per¬ 
fect (in the sense of a Future), Is. v. 15, 16, xxii. 7, 8; 
Joel ii. 23; Micah ii. 13; Ps. cxx. 1; or by a Jussive, 
Joel ii, 18, 19; or by an Imperative, Ps. 1. 6 (also 
joined to a clause without a verb, e. g. Gen. xlix. 15, 
or to an absolute noun, e. g. Is. ix. 11, or when it 
turns to the future, e. g. Is. ii. 9, ix. 13). 

The form stands for then had been in dependent claus¬ 
es after e. g. Is. xlviii. 18, 19; and ‘voitt in a conditional 

clause, e. g. Ps. cxxxix. 11 and (if) 1 should say (comp, the 
common Imperfect, §. 127, 5). 


§. 130. 

THE IMPERATIVE. 

1. The Imperative expresses not only command in 
the strict sense, but also exhortation (Hos. x. 12), entreaty 
(2 Kings v. 22, sometimes with fi — cohortative Judges ix. 
8 (see §. 48, 5), sometimes with ao Is. v. 3), wish (with si 
Gen. xxiii. 13), permission (2 Sam. xviii. 23; Is xlv. 11). 
It is employed especially in assurances, strong promises (comp. 
thou shalt have it, which sounds like a command); and 
hence, in prophecies, as Is. vi. 10, thou shalt make the heart 
of this people hard, for thou wilt make . These may be either, 
a) promises, Ps. cxxviii. 5, thou shalt see (nan) the prosperity 
of Jerusalem ; Is. xxxvii. 30; lxv. 18; Ps. xxii. 24; Gen. 
xx. 7; or, b) threatenings \ Is. xxiii. 1, howl, ye ships of Tar - 
shish, for ye shall (tvill) howl ; vs. 2, 4, x. 30, xiii. 6. — In 
all these cases the use of the Imp. approximates much to 
that of the Impf., which may therefore precede (Gen. xx. 7; 
xlv. 18) or follow it (Is. xxxiii. 20) in the same signifi¬ 
cation. 

Rem. In nearly all its significations, the Imperative is en¬ 
livened or strengthened by the addition of the particle W now! 

1 Analogous is the form of menace in the comic writers, vapula , Ter. 
Phorrn. V. 6, 10; vapulare te jubeo, Plaut. Curculio, IV. 4, 12. 
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pray! (§. 105), particularly in commands , both the milder (do 
now this or that), e. g. Gen. xxiv. 2, and the rebuking or 
menacing, e. g. Numxvi.26; xx. 10; and in the sense of entreaty , 
e. g. fco Gen. xii. 13. In the sense of ironical permission 
we have only persist! Is. xlvii. 12. 

2. We may, from the above, explain the peculiar 
use of two Imperatives joined by and ; a) where they are 
employed in a good sense, the first containing an ad¬ 
monition or exhortation, and the second a promise made 
on the condition implied in the first (like the Lat. divide 
et impera ), e. g. Gen. xlii. 18, wtj nab this do , and (ye 
shall) live ; Prov. xx. 13, keep thine eyes open (be wakeful, 
active), have (i. e. then shalt thou have) plenty of bread; Ps. 
xxxvii. 27 (comp. vs. 3); Prov. vii. 2; ix. 6; Job xxii. 21; 
Is xxxvi. 16; xlv. 22; Hos. x. 12; Amos v. 4, 6; b) where, 
a threat is expressed, the first Imp. ironically permitting 
an act, while the second denounces the consequences; Is. 
viii. 9, inrn dts? ysh rage , ye people , and be ye (i. e. ye shall 
surely be) dismayed; Is. xxix. 9. Instead of the second Imp. 
thelmpf. also may stand, Is. vi. 9; viii. 10; 1 Sam. xvii. 44. 

Rem. 1. How far the Perf. and Impf. may be employed to 
express command has been shown in §. 126, 6, c, §. 127, 3, c, 
and §. 128, 2. 

2. It is incorrect to suppose that the Imperative is used, as 
some grammarians maintain, for the third person (let him kill). 
Among the examples adduced of this usage is Gen. xvii. 10, 
Gsi Vian every male among you shall be circumcised . 
(In verse 12, Via*} is used; and Vian here is the Infinitive which 
gives the same sense, §. 131, 4, 6); Ps. xxii. 9 (ia Inf.); Gen. 
xxxi. 50; Judges ix. 28; Is. xlv. 21 (in the last three passages 
we have actual Imperatives of the 2nd person). 


§. 131. 

USE OF THE INFINITIVE ABSOLUTE. 

The Infinitive absolute is employed, as has been re¬ 
marked in §. 45, 1, when there is occasion to express the 
action of the verb by itself, neither connected (in the ge¬ 
nitive) with something following, nor dependent on a 
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preceding noun or particle 1 . The most important cases of 
its use are — 

1. When it is governed by a transitive verb , and stands 

in fact as an accusative. Is. xlii. 24, they would 

not go\ vii. 15, aias ‘nrinffl yis oiara in yh until he learn to re¬ 
fuse the evil , and to choose the good', Jer.ix. 4. Here, however, 
the Inf. constr. is oftener used, with or without a prepo¬ 
sition, always according to the construction of the pre¬ 
ceding verb, §. 142, 1, 2. 

In the same construction is Is. xxii. 13, behold! joy and 
gladness , 'lil •)&& ain^i *iga ariii the slaying (prop, to slay) 
oxen , the slaughtering sheep , the eating flesh, the drinking wine 
(where the Infinitives are mere accusatives governed by behold!) 
Is. v. 5, I will tell you what I do to my vineyard (namely) 
iyhB . . . insifcn? 'ion take away its hedge , tear down 
its wall. 

2. When it is in the accusative and used adverbially 2 
(in Latin as gerund in do) ; e. g. aiw well (bene faciendo for 
bene), nsnn much (multum faciendo for multum). Hence — 

3. When it is used for emphasis in connection with 
a finite verb: 

a) It then stands most commonly before the finite verb, 
to which it gives, in general, strength or intensity ; 
1 Sam. xx. 6, byrcia bikiija he urgently besought of me\ 
Gen. xliii. 3, he strictly charged us (totj i?n). A very 
clear example is in Amos ix. 8, 1 will destroy it from 
the face of the earth , except that I toill not utterly destroy 
('TOttJK 'roran the house of Jacob. Judges i. 28. Its 
effect is often merely to give a certain prominence to 
the thought contained in the finite verb, which effect 

1 Here the Inf. constr. is always used. But when several successive in¬ 
finitives are to have a preposition, it is often written only before the first; 
and the second, before which it is to be supplied by the mind, stands in the 
absolute form, as inttjl. bbxb to eat and (to) drink, Ex. xxxii. 6; comp. 
1 Sam. xxii. 13; xxv. 26; Jer. vii. 18; xliv. 17. This case is analogous 
with that explained in §. 121, 3. Comp, also No. 4, a, of this section. 

2 On the accusative as a casus adverbialis , see §. 118. In Arabic it 
takes, in this case, the distinctive accusative - ending. In general, the 
Inf. ahsol. answers in most cases (see Nos. 1, 2, 3, of this section) to the 
accusative of the Infinitive, to which No. 4 also is to be referred. 
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other languages produce chiefly by the tone of the 
voice or by particles, as in assurances, questions 
(such especially as express excitement in view of some¬ 
thing strange and improbable), and contrasts; Gen. 
xliii. 7, could we (then) know? xxxvii. 8, 
iris wilt thou (indeed) rule over us? xxxi. 30, hadst thou 
even gone 1 (nnjn ^ibii) , since thou didst so earnestly long 
(neons tpns); Judges xv. 13, we toill hind thee , hut we will 
not kill thee ; 1 Sam. ix. 6; 2 Sam. xxiv. 24; Hab. ii. 3. 
h) When the Inf. stands after the finite verb, this con¬ 
nection generally indicates continued or lasting action. 
Is. vi. 9, niod wod hear on continually ; Jer. xxiii. 17; 
Gen. xix. 9 , wied BBd*i and he u)ill always he acting the 
judge! Two Infinitives absolute may be thus used; 
1 Sam. vi. 12, isyi tfftn tain they went going on and low¬ 
ing , i. e. they kept going on and lowing; 1 Kings xx. 37. 
Instead of the second Inf., a finite verb is sometimes 
used (Josh. vi. 13), or a participle (2 Sam. xvi. 5). 

Rem. 1. This usage in regard to the position of the Inf. is 
certainly the common one, though not without exceptions. It 
sometimes follows the finite verb which it strengthens, when the 
idea of repetition or continuance is excluded by the connection, 
Is. xxii. 17; Jer. xxii. 10; Gen. xxxi. 15; xlvi. 4; Dan. x. 11, 13. 
In Syriac, the Inf. when it expresses intensity stands regularly 
before , and in Arab, always after, the finite verb. — When a 
negative is used it is commonly placed between the two (Ex. v. 
23), seldom before them both (Gen. iii. 4; Ps. xlix. 8). 

2. With a finite verb of one of the derived conjugations 
may be connected not only the Inf. ahsol. of the same conjuga¬ 
tion (Gen. xvii. 13; xl. 15), but also often that of Qdl (e. g. 
Cpb fpo Gen. xxxvii. 33; Job vi. 2), or at times of another of 
like signification (Lev. xix. 20; 2 Kings iii. 23; Ezek. xvi. 4). ' 

3. In expressing the idea of continuance (letter 6), the verb 

is frequently employed, with the signification to go on, to 

continue on, and thus denotes also constant increase ; e. g. Gen. 
xxvi. 13, Vrtf ^ihfi he became continually greater and 
greater; 2 Sam. v. 10; Gen. viii. 3, nidi ’rp'bn . . . D*ran inp*1_ 
and the waters flowed off more and more. (The participial 
construction is also frequent here; e. g. 1 Sam. ii. 26, 

1 As much as to say, I understand well wherefore thou art gone , viz., 
from earnest longing. The Vulgate renders it, esto, ad tuos ire cupiebae . 
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afo; Viyj the child Samuel went on growing 

bigger and better ; 2 Sam. iii. 1). A similar mode of expression 
is found in the French: le mal va toujour8 croissant , la mala - 
die va toujours en augmentant et en empirant , grows on and 
gets worse continually. 

4. When it stands in place of the finite verb . We must 
here distinguish the two following cases, viz. — 

a) When it is preceded by a finite verb. This is fre¬ 
quent, especially in the later writings, in the ex- 

. pression of several successive acts or states, where 
only the first of the verbs employed takes the re¬ 
quired form in respect to tense and person , the others 
being simply put in the Infinitive with the same 
tense and person implied (comp. §. 121, 3). So with 
the Perf, Dan. ix. 5, ’■rioi. Winn we have rebelled and (we 
have) turned away ; Gen. xli. 43, he caused him to ride in 
the second chariot , “ink •p'nyj and placed him ; 1 Sam. ii. 28; 
Jer. xiv. 5; Ex. viii. 11; 2 Chr. vii. 3; Hag. i, 6 (four 
Infinitives); Zecli. iii. 4; vii. 5. With the Imp/ Jer. 
xxxii. 44, they will buy fields for money (Imp/.), and write 
and seal bills of sale , and take witnesses (three Infinitives), 
Num. xv. 35. 

b) It may stand at the beginning of the sentence, with¬ 

out a preceding finite verb. The Infinitive (as the pure 
abstract idea of the verb) may serve as a short and 
emphatic expression for any tense and person, which 
the connection requires; e. g. it stands a) for the Perf 
in lively narration and description, like the Latin 
Infinitims historicus; Is. xxi. 5, Vos nbs 

iihfc? to prepare the table , to set the watch , to eat , to drink 
(sc. this they do), for they prepare , etc.; lix. 4; Hos. 
iv. 2; Ezek. i. 14; Job xv. 35. Also, /S) for the Impf 
specially in the sense of our Future, as in 2 Kings 
iv. 43, -Trim, iibx to eat and to leave thereof (sc. ye shall 
do); y) most frequently for the emphatic Imper ., as 
Deut. v. 12, to observe (sc. thou art to, thou slialt); 
so Ex. xx. 8, ‘Tbj to remember (shalt thou do); hence, 
with the full form, Deut. vi. 17; *-ct, 

19 
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yii. 18. 8) For the Cohortative , Is. xxii. 13, inwi Vox to 
eat and to drink! (sc. let us eat and drink); 1 Kings 
xxii. 30, to disguise myself and go (will I do). 

Rem. 1. The Inf . for the finite verb is seldom found in 
connection with the subject, as in Job xl. 2; Ezek. i. 14. 

2. The examples are also few of the Inf. constr. employed 
in these cases. Such are Is. lx. 14, where it is used adverbially 
like the gerund in do; it is connected with a finite verb in 
Neh. i. 7 (Vnq), Ps. 1. 21 (n’nq), VtD Ruth ii. 16, yp Num. 
xxiii. 25. 


§. 132. 

INFINITIVE CONSTRUCT. 

1. The Inf. constr. is as a verbal substantive subject 
to the same relations of case as the noun(§. 117), which are 
also indicated in the same way. Thus, it is found, a) in the 
nominative as the subject of the sentence, Gen. ii. 18, 
•mah tmn rvhn nia ikb not good (lit. the being of man in his se¬ 
paration) that man should be alone ; b) in the genitive, Gen. 
xxix. 7, ns? tempus colligendi, here also belongs the case 
where the Infinitive is dependent on a preposition (as 
being originally a noun), see No. 2; c) in the accusative, 

1 Kings iii. 7, aini nxs ang ate I know not (how) to go out and 
to come in; prop. I know not the going out aitd coming in. (In 
this case the Inf. dbsol. may also be used, §. 131, 1.) 

2. In translating the Heb. Inf. with prepositions 
(comp, the Greek iv red dvcu) , in German and English we 
generally employ a finite verb with a conjunction which 
expresses the force of the preposition; e. g. Num. xxxv. 
19, •o-ia^Ba when he meets him , prop, in his meeting with him; 

2 Sam. xv. 10, TOnsr? Vip-n# dwaife when ye hear (lit. according 
to your hearing) the trumpet's voice; Jer. ii. 35, Tppaj b$ because thou 
sayest , prop, on account of thy saying; Gen. xxvii. 1, his eyes 
were dim nianp so that he could not see (comp, the use of 
before a noun to express distance from , and the absence or 
want of a thing). It is left for the lexicon to supply fuller 
information on the use of the several prepositions. 

3. As to relations of time, the Infinitive may refer 
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also to the past (comp, on the Participle; §. 134, 2), e. g. 
Gen. ii. 4, oanarei when they were created (prop, in their being 
created ). 

Rem. 1. rttoi mn (or rritosb with the omission of ffn) 
signifies, 1) he is about to do, intends or purposes to do, and 
he is intent upon, is eager to do (comp. Eng. he was to do 
something), as Gen. xv. 12, Nish W and the sun was 

about to go down. Hence, it serves for a periphrasis of the 
Impf., 2 Chr. xxvi. 5, ttrnh wi and he was seeking God ; 

without rrjn in Is. xxxviii. 20, i^pinh rrjrr; Jehovah saveth me; 

xxi. 1, Eccles. iii. 15, Prov. xix. 8, comp. xvi. 20. 2) It is to 

do for it must be done (comp. Eng. I am to give). Josh. ii. 5, 

*tiaph W and the gate was to shut for was to be shut. 

More commonly without njj; 2 Kings iv. 13, rvitosh rro what 
(is) to be done; xiii. 19, rrisnh; 2 Chr. xix. 2. Also, 3) He was 
able to do (comp, the Latin non est solvendo ).’ Judges i. 19, 
N*h he could not drive out *. 

• : 

2. The Hebrew writers frequently pass from the Infinitive 
construction (described in No. 2) to the use of the finite verb, 
before which the mind must then supply a conjunction answer¬ 
ing to the preposition before the Infinitive. Thus, a Perf. fol¬ 
lows in Amos i. 11, Trorn fiTOl — iB , Tn b* because he pursued 
him and stifled his compassion; Gen. xxvii. 45; an Impf. with 
Wdw cons, in Gen. xxxix. 18, ^hip WVjS when I raised 

my voice and cried; Is. xxx. 12 , xxxviii. 9; most commonly an 
Impf. with only 1 prefixed, as in Is. v. 24, x. 2, xiii. 9, xiv. 25, 
xxx. 26. (Comp, the construction of the Participle and Finite Verb, 
§. 134, Rem. 2.) 


§. 133. 

CONSTRUCTION OF THE INFINITIVE CONSTR. WITH SUBJECT 
AND OBJECT. 

1. The Infinitive may be construed with the case of 
its verb, and hence, in transitive verbs, it takes the accu¬ 
sative of the object ; e. g. Num. ix. 15, D^pn to 

set up the Tabernacle ; 1 Sam. xix. 1, w-hN mofib for to kill 

1 This sense is necessary from the context, and in the parallel passage 
Josh. xvii. 12, it is expressed by ttj*’*Ti)lb ^bs^ N’b, Comp, also the Hebrew 
**b *pN non licet mihi, and the Syr. non possum (Agrell. Suppl. Synt. 

Syr. pp. 9, 10). 

19* 
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David 9 , Gen.xviii. 25, for to MU the righteous 9 , 1 Kings 

xii. 15; xv. 4 2 Kings xxi. 8.; Ezek. xliv. 30; Lev. xxvi. 15, 
rriias to do all my commands ; Gen. xix. 29, •qsqa 
ta^n“rfcj: when he overthrew the cities ; Prov. xxi. 15, ddttia rntos 
to do judgment 1 . In like manner it takes the accusative 
(the suffixes) of the pronouns, e. g. qnk dqpn *)?db in order 
to establish thee , Deut. xxix. 12; “dS^q to bring me back , Jer. 
xxxviii. 26; to slay me , Ex. ii. 14; to seek me, 

1 Sam. xxvii. 1; v. 10; xxviii. 9; 1 Chron. xii. 17; Gen. 
xxv. 26, dnk rq5a quum (mater) eos pareret. — If the finite 
verb governs two accusatives, then they will be employed 
also with the Infinitive, as r&fr-id-n^ qnk d*rfbK win 
since God has shown thee all this , Gen. xii. 39. 

The same construction takes place with a verbal noun 
analogous to the Infinitive, as rrrn~n$ rw knowledge of Je¬ 
hovah (prop, the knowing Jehovah), Is. xi. 9, to fear 

me Deut. v. 26, Is. xxx. 28, lvi. 6 2 . 

2. The subject of the action is commonly put imme¬ 
diately after the Infinitive, sometimes (where the Inf. is 
regarded rather as a substantive) in the genitive , but 
mostly in the nominative ; e. g. 2 Chron. vii. 3, u5xn nii the 
descending of the fire ; Ps. cxxxiii. 1, -Hi*! da d^nx wc the dwell - 
ing of brethren together ; Ex. xvii. 1, there was no water ninpb 
dan for the people to drink (prop, for the drinking of the people). 
The genitive relation of the subject is quite plain after 
Infinitives of feminine-ending as in Gen. xix. 16, r&dqa 
*ri>a niq by Jehovah's pity on him\ Is. xlvii. 9, ‘Wd qrinq rrasaa 
although thy enchantments are very numerous ; and also when 
it is expressed by a suffix, like wpa when I call , Ps. iv. 

1 In cases like the last, dB$3d might be easily regarded as genitive of 
the object (§. 114, 2), which construction is common in Arabic; but since in 
other instances Hit is used, and since a form like dq?n never occurs in such 
connection, which form would decidedly mark the constr. state and also the 
genitive relation (so also d^d? fnb Is. iii. 13; Ps. 1. 4, not'S fni), we must 
suppose that the Hebrews considered , at least as a general rule, the object of 
Inf. to be in the accusative. Compare Nos. 2 and 3. 

2 For examples of an accusative of the object with the Inf. passive, see 

§. 14H, 1, a. 
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2, 4. On the contrary, the genitive is excluded, and the 
subject to be considered rather in the nominative , in such 
cases as Ps. xlvi. 3, *T»nnsi (not -naiqa) when the earth 
moves (so also we must construe d*in isian in the 2d clause 
of this verse); Deut. xxv. 19, sji nw irona when Jehovah 
gives to thee rest ; 2 Sam. xix. 20, isA-bx enrft that the 
king should lay it to heart ; Is. xix. 14, ‘Tbttj niatjna as a drun¬ 
kard staggers ; also when the Inf. and the subject are sepa¬ 
rated, as in Judges ix. 2 trx bted tax tthx d^ssttS dja bton 
‘ihS whether seventy men rule over you , or one man rules over 
you? Job xxxiv. 22, *p& ‘Asa du? itpfehb evil-doers hide 

themselves there ; Ps. lxxvi. 10. See further in No. 3. 

3. When both subject and object are connected with the 
Infinitive, the rule is, that the subject should come imme¬ 
diately after the Inf., and then the object. When the 
latter is plainly in the accusative, the subject is then put, 
as in No. 2, sometimes in the genitive, but chiefly in the 
nominative. The genitive (which predominates in Arabic) 
appears, e. g. in Deut. i. 27, tonx rriir; nxstoa in Jehovah's ha¬ 
ting us; Deut. vii. 8, datt$ rriiTj naqxia because Jehovah loves 
you ; Is. xiii. 19, dhcrnx d^'hx as God overthrew Sodom; 

Is. xxix. 13, Tnx dnx^ their fearing me; Gen. xxxix. 18, 

Aip as I lifted up my voice: but the nominative is found, 
e. g. in Is. x. 15, aaS? tpstp as if the rod could shake 

them that lift it up (where we should have had spans, if 
ddib were in the genitive). Accordingly the subject is 
usually to be considered in the nominative, as 1 Kings 
xiii. 4, d^h'bxn fljix -G'n-nx vh’ti'z as the king heard the 

word of the man of God; Is. xxxii. 7, d&ttjn •pax “tana when the 
needy speaks justice; Job xxxiii. 17, ntod d^x that man 
avoid the deed; Gen. xiii. 10, Jos. xiv. 17, 2 Sam. iii. 11, Jer. 
xxi. 1, Ezek. xxxvii. 13. 

Now and then the order of the words is different, the object 
being put immediately after the Inf., and the nominative of the 
subject coming next (as an after-thought), e. g. Is. xx. 1, 
•jisnb ink h'bpa when Sargon sent him; Ezra ix. 8, .laApa? ’T'Xiii 
mnbx that our God enlighten our eyes; 2 Chron. xii. 1, yans 
dSdrn Mabd when Behoboam had established the kingdom. 
Josh, xiv. 11, Is. v, 24, xxix, 23, Ps. lvi, 1, 
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§. 134. 

USE OF THE PARTICIPLE. 

1. The Participle, both the active and the passive, has 
no distinct tense-forms but can express all the tenses, just 
as the context may require, as rra dying (Zech. xi. 9); 
he who has died ( mortuus ), dead (often so used); he who shall 
die (Gen. xx. 3); bfib he who falls, has fallen, will fall; rripb 
facturus (Gen. xli. 25; Is. v. 5); though it most frequently 
stands for our Present. — The passive Participles stand also 
for the Latin Participle in -ndus, e. g. xto metuendus, terrible 
Ps. lxxvi. 8; birnp laudandus, worthy to he praised Ps. xviii. 4. 

2. The Participle, when it stands in place of the fi¬ 
nite verb as predicate of the sentence, denotes — 

а) Most frequently our present 1 : Eccles. i. 4, aa “lYT] TO 
one generation goes, another comes; vs. 7, d'pbh 

all the rivers go; Gen. iv. 10. If the subject is a personal pro¬ 
noun , it is either written, in its separate form, in immediate 
connection with the Participle, as fiO* I fear Gen. xxxii. 12, 
d^&TT] J0H5K we are afraid 1 Sam. xxiii. 3; or it is appended as 
a suffix to the word (is) , as Judges vi. 36, ^•j, dN 

if thou savest. In the same manner it is appended to *pK 
in negative sentences; e. g. d$ if thou send not 

away Gen. xliii. 5. 

б) Hence our future (conceived of as present, comp. §. 126, 

4). Is. v. 5, J will tell you fites TOK H* what I do, for 
I will do; Gen. xv. 14; xix. 13; xli 25; 1 Kings i. 14. 

c) Also the past, especially when it stands connected with 
the statement of other past contemporaneous circumstances. 
Job i. 16, mi ; 'ism SiT TO the one (was) still speaking, and 
another came; vs. 17; Gen. xlii. 35; Ex. ii. 6; Judges xiii. 9; 

1 Sam. xvii. 23; 1 Ki. i. 5, 22. But it is also used with reference 
to past time, and even for our Perfect, without any such con¬ 
nection ; e. g. Deut. iv. 3, rri&Oli dD^TO your eyes that have seen % . 

With the verb rm it serves to express our Imperfect 8 , Job 
i. 14, nm W the oxen were ploughing; Gen. xv. 17; 
Judges, i. 7; xvi. 21. 

1 In Syriac and Chaldee, it is more frequently used for the Present than 
in its proper signification as a Participle. 

8 For the use of the article here before the predicate, see§. 110,3, Rem. 

8 In Syriac the Present is expressed by inter/iciens ego (comp, letter a), 
and interjiciens fui stands for interjiciebam. 
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Rem. 1 . In all' the three cases alluded to above, a, 6 , c, 
ilSii is employed before the Participle for awakening special 
attention; e. g. (a) For our present , mn behold! thou (art) 
with child , Gen. xvi. 11; xxvii. 42; Ex. xxxiv. 11. (b) For our 
future , Gen. vi. 17; Is. iii. 1; vii. 14; xvii. 1. (c) For the past, 
Gen. xxxvii. 7; xli. 17. 

2. By a change of construction, the Participle is often 
immediately followed by a finite verb; when the pronouns that, 
who, etc. (‘niStt) implied in the Participle, must be mentally 
supplied before the verb. So Part, and Per/, in Is. xiv. 17, 
that made (Dtp) the world as a wilderness, and (who) destroyed 
(O'nn) the cities thereof . Also Part . and Impf. (Present), so 
that the second clause begins with *t or without it, e. g. Is. v. 8, 
*Tik?3 rriit? Ma woe to those who connect 

house with house, (and who) join field to field ; vs. 11, 23; xxxi. 
1; 1 Sam. ii. b; Prov. xix. 26; also with Waw cons., e. g. Gen. 
xxvii. 33, that hunted game and hath brought it; 

xxxv. 3; Ps. xviii. 33. (The case is strictly analogous when the 
Inf. is followed by the finite verb; §. 132, Rem. 2). 

§. 135. 

CONSTRUCTION OF THE PARTICIPLE. 

1. When Participles are followed by the object of 
the action which they express they are construed in two 
ways; either a) as verbal-adjectives with the accusative 
or a preposition, just as the verbs to which they belong 
may require, e. g. 1 Sam. xviii. 29, w-w* irjx David’s enemy 
(prop, one hating David) ; 1 Ki. ix. 23, asa a mn they who rule 
the people; Ps. v. 5, snrf'n. yen loving wickedness; Ps. xxxiv. 
13, a^n y&nn he who loves life; Ezek. ix. 2, a^s clothed 
with linen garments; or 2) as nouns followed by a genitive 
(§. 112, 2); e. g. Gen. xxii. 12, D^a an* one fearing {—a 
fearer of) God; Ps.cxxi. 2, a^tp nips maker of heaven; Ps.lxxxiv. 
5, *|rrcn ‘Qtp*' inmates of thy house; Ezek. ix. 11, a*nsn ta-iab the 
one clothed with linen garments; 2 Sam. xiii. 31, aqaa 
(lacerati vestibus) those who have rent garments; and with poetic 
colouring, as in ’"rin qry those who have descended to the pit , 
Is.;xxxviii. 18; those who lie in the grave, Ps. Ixxxviii. 

6; fis ( levatus culpd) he whose transgression is forgiven Ps. 
xxxii. 1. 
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This latter construction with the genitive is properly con¬ 
fined to active verbs (§. 138). The Participle of tfia to enter in, 
is also construed thus, as this verb stands with the accusative 
(comp, ingredi portam)\ e. g. Gen. xxiii. 10, those who 

enter in at the gate. But there are also examples of the Parti¬ 
ciple taking a genitive (a suff. pron.), even when the verb to 
which it belongs is construed only with a preposition; e. g. 
vvojr, those who rise up against me , — against him, for 
vAs, O'rojs, Ps. xviii. 40, 49; Deut. xxxiii. 11; Is. lix. 20, 

3>t£d those who turn from wickedness. 

2. The difference explained in No. 1, holds also in 
regard to the suffixes . After the first method (with accus.) 
we have he who made me, after the second (with genit.) 
'vs my maker, Tjjppb my finder Gen. iv. 14. 


§. 136. 

EXPRESSION OF THE OPTATIVE. 

We have already seen (§. 127, 3, b) that the Imperfect, 
especially as cohortative with the ending ft—, and with 
the particle &o, is employed to express the Optative. Here 
we must add two other forms of expressing it by circum¬ 
locution, viz. — 

1. By questions expressive of wish, e. g. 2 Sam. xv. 

4, afiia *>» who will make me judge? i. e. would that I 

were made judge! Judges ix. 29, •'‘rja ft*ft d?n-na< yrrt *vo would 
that this people were placed in my hand! Ps. lv. 7; Job xxix. 2. 
In the phrase the proper force of the verb (to give ) 

is often excluded, and nothing more is expressed than 
(would that! utinam!) God grant! It is followed, a) by an ac¬ 
cusative, as Deut. xxviii. 67, would it were evening! 

prop, who will give evening? b) by an Infinitive, as Ex. xvi. 
3, toftta would that we had died! c ) by a finite verb 

(with or without i), Deut. v. 26, unh nt nnnb \rm 
would that they had this heart! Job xxiii. 3. 

2. By the particles if! (si, 0 si!) *6 would! (0 si!) 
especially. by the latter, Ps. cxxxix. 19. The particle is 
followed by the Impf. , Gen.xvii. 18, by the Part., Ps. lxxxi. 
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14, seldom by the Imp ., Gen. xxiii. 13. When it is fol¬ 
lowed by the Per /., it expresses a wish that something had 
happened; as Nmn. xx. 3, ft would we had died! 


§• 137. 

PERSONS OF THE VERB. 

1. In the use of the persons of the verb there is some¬ 

times a want of exactness in marking the gender: espe¬ 
cially do the masculine forms (as the most readily occur¬ 
ring) stand with reference to feminine subjects, e. g. ttirtpr) 
Ezek. xxiii. 49, wprtps? Ruth i. 8, rrppfi and thou (fern.) hast 
made (a league) Is. lvii. 8; Judgesiv. 20 (-ribs for Joel 

ii. 22; comp. Jer. ii, 5; Am. iv. 1; Cant. ii. 7. (See the 
analogous use of the pronoun, §. 121, Rem. 1.) 

2. The third person is often employed impersonally, 
most commonly in the masc., e. g. w and it happened ; 
ft -ix and ft -ixil (lit. it was strait to him) he was in trouble ; 
ft tan and ft he became warm ; but also in the fern., e. g. 
1 Sam. xxx. 6, wi •nxfei and David was in trouble ; Ps. 1. 3; 
Jer. x. 7 ; xix. 5. 

The Arabic and Ethiopic commonly use here the masc. and 
the Syriac the fern. form. 

3. The indeterminate third person (where the Ger¬ 
mans use man , the French on , and we they, one,) is ex¬ 
pressed, a) by the 3rd pers. singular masc., e. g. ang they 
(prop, he) called Gen. xi. 9; xvi. 14; 1 Sam. xix. 22; xxiv. 
11; b) often by the 3rd pers. plural, as Gen. xli. 14, •Tfix'nji 
and they brought him in haste , for he was brought ; 1 Kings 
i. 2; c) by the 2nd pers. singular masc., e. g. Is. vii. 25, 
itaib tftan-xb (prop, thou shalt not go) there shall no one go 
thither; comp. Tjaia or until one comes (prop, until thy co¬ 
ming ); d)by the passive voice, as Gen. iv. 26, aHjai iiTtfii 
then they began (prop, it was begun) to invoice 1 . 

1 Sometimes, on the contrary, the impersonal active must he understood 
as strictly the passive, Job vii. 3, nights of pain have they appointed me, for 
are appointed me (sc. hy God), iv. 19; xvii. 12; xxxii. 15; xxxiv. 20. So in 
Chaldee very frequently (Dan. ii. 30; iii. 4; v. 3), and in Syriac, 
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Rem. 1. In the first case (letter a), (as we say, men fot 

they) occurs in one instance, 1 Sam. ix. 9, *T0!$ h‘3 
ttSwj formerly they said thus in Israel. Sometimes another 
construction is employed, viz., the repetition of the verb in the 
form of the Participle as a nominative; e. g. Is. xvi. 10, 

the treadet shall not tread , for they shall not tread i. e. 
there shall he no treading ; xxviii. 4; Jer. ix. 23; Ezek. xxxiii. 
4; Amos ix. 1; Num. vi. 9. The last not uncommon in Arabic. 

NB. 2. When the pronoun is to be expressed with empha¬ 
sis, it is written separately before the corresponding verbal form; 
a g. nro thou, thou hast given , Judges xv. 18; 1 Kings 
xxi. 7; Ps. ii. 6; cxxxix. 2; also after the verbal form, Judges 
xv. 12; but this occurs in the later writers without any special 
emphasis, as Eccles. i. 16, beginning; ii. 11, 12, 13, 15, 

20; viii. 15. 

Nfe. 3. In the poets and prophets, there is often,,in the 
same sentence, a sudden transition from one person to another ; 
Is. i. 29, ornan sitth 1 ?. T? for they shall be ashamed 

of the groves in which ye delight , where both the third and 
second persons are employed with reference to the same subject; 
Mai. ii. 15; Deut. xxxii. 15, 17. — In Job xiii. 28, the third 
person is probably employed detxtix&g for the first ; compare 
also vi. 21 (according to the reading ii). 


§. 138. 

VERBS WITH THE ACCUSATIVE. 

All transitive verbs in general govern the accusative 
(§. 118). On this rule we remark — 

1. There are many verbs which are construed both 
without an object (i. e. absolutely), and with one (in this 
latter case the verb in German and English often takes 
the prefix be ); e. g. nsa to weep and to be-weep; nro*; and pttJ 
to dwell , and to dwell in, inhabit; scr; to go forth , and also [ de¬ 
part , as in to depart this life], like the Lat. egredi in egredi 
urbem (Gen. xliv. 4). 

Here notice specially: 

Rem. 1. Several verbs of this kind complete themselves by 
means of their cognate substantive, as IhB Ps. xiv. 5, 

1 Kings i. 12, like povXeveiv fiovXdg II. x. 147; most frequently 
with a farther qualification of the idea (as also in Greek), e. g. 
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Gen. xxvii. 34, rntfi fiVtt p?2*1 he cried a loud and hit¬ 

ter cry ; vs. 33; Ex. xxxii. 21; 2 Sam. xiii. 15, 26; 2 Kings xiii. 
14; Jon. iv. 6, fiVtt frnpip rnpip*i; Zech. i. 14; 1 Chr. xxix. 9. 
Comp, voaelv voaov xaxrjv, i^dqrjaav %(tqav /ueydXrjv (Matt. ii. 
10), magnam pugnare pugnam, etc. 

2. Verbs which signify to flow, to stream, take in the poets 
an accusative of that which is represented as poured forth in a 
stream. Lam. iii. 48, Wi d^p-^ba my eye flows down 
streams of water; Joel iv. 18, the hills flow milk. So 
to run, to flow, Jer. ix. 17; to distil, Joel iv. 18; and 
to gush forth, to flow abundantly (hence, to bear along in a 
torrent), Is. x. 22. Similar, but more bold, is Prov. xxiv. 31, 
d*pii»pp iha nsiti and behold it (the field) has all gone up 
in thorns; Is. v. 6. Compare in Greek, nqoqieiv ifdtoq, Hymn, 
in ApoH. 2, 202; ddxqva azd^esv. 

NB. 3. It is also to be regarded as a mere poetic usage, 
when verbs which signify to do, to speak, to cry , and the like, 
take an accusative of the mode of action in the name of the 
instrument or member with which the act is performed ( accus. 
instrumenti). This is best illustrated when this accus. has an 
adjective, as in btia Vip p?t to cry a loud voice (comp. Rem. 
1), for to cry with a loud voice Ezek. xi. 13; 2 Sam. xv. 23; 
or when it has a noun in the genitive (§. 106, 1), as in Ps. xii. 
3, they speak nipbn naia with smooth lip ; with a lying tongue 
^E#*pi2jb Ps. cix. 2; Prov. x. 4, working flop] with slack 
hand ; or only a pron. suffix, as in Ps. iii. 5, fcOpK *^ip with 
my (whole) voice I cry; lxvi. 17, ^ with my (open ) mouth 

I cry: so, they speak with their mouth, Ps. xvii. 10; help with 
thy sword with thy hand Spjj, Ps. xvii. 13, 14; xliv. 3, 

thou with thy hand hast driven out the nations ; lx. 7 

save with thy right hand Spw WpljHh 1 ; cviii. 7. In the same 
cases a instrumenti is also used, e. g. I praise with my mouth 
Tpa, Ps. lxxxix. 2; cix. 30; I supplicate him with my mouth , 
Job xix. 16. But the same use of the accusative is found in Greek; 
e. g. zov ezeqov nodee nqoeX&wv, t (leave noda, naleiv %l(poq (see 
Porson and Schafer ad Eurip. Orest. 1427, 1477, Bernhardy 
Synt. d. Gr. Sprache, S. 110); and that the accusative is actually de¬ 
pendent on the verb, in these cases, is clear from a comparison 
with those given under Rems. 1 and 2. In like manner 2 , in 

1 In 1 Sam. xxv. 26, 33, we have SpJJ and as subjects to the Inf. 
a^isn, see §. 133, 2. 

2 The Hebrews used also, on the other hand, the a instrumenti where 
we have the accusative. They used indifferently, as we also may, the con¬ 
structions to shake the head (Ps. xxii. 8), and to shake with the head (Job 
xvi. 4); to gnash the teeth (Ps. xxxv. 16), and to gnash with the teeJth (Job 
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German, the instrument is sometimes construed as the object of 
the verb, as in the following examples, which are strictly ana¬ 
logous to those given above: Schlittschuhe laufen; eine herr - 
liche Stimme singen ; eine tuchtige Klinge schlagen [so in 
English, to sound the timbrel, etc.]. 

2. Many verbs govern the accusative in consequence 
of a peculiar turn given to their meaning, when the cor¬ 
responding verbs in Greek, Latin and German are con¬ 
strued with other cases; e. g. to reply to (like ot[is£($oficU 
twee, prop., to answer one); causam alicujus agere (prop. 
to defend before the court); 4s a to bring good news to one, to 
cheer him; pa? to commit adultery with one (prop, to embrace 
adulterously); to become surety for one (to bail him). 

Rem. 1. In the same manner are construed also transitive 
verbs, and even the passive and reflexive conjugations Niph 
Hoph., Hithp., when the verb under these forms takes a sense 
which requires the accusative, as yen to be favourable, mostly 
with a, but also with the acc. (as if to wish, to will ) Is. i. 11; 
ttfob (also tthb) Ps. xciii. 1; aa$ to prophesy Jer. xxv. 13; abj 
to surround (prop, to place themselves around), Judges, xix. 22; 
"tobnpn I am made (involuntarily) to possess, Job vii. 3; bain*!* 
to plot against, Gen. xxxvii. 18; pia^tt to consider, Job xxxvii. 
14. 

2. In very common forms of expression the accusative after 
such verbs may be omitted without injury to the sense (in 
elliptical usage), as rvna for tma to make a covenant 

1 Sam. xx. 16; r&u; to stretch forth i. e. -p the hand Ps. xviii. 
17. 

3. Whole classes of verbs which govern the accusative 

are, 

a) those which signify to clothe and unclothe, as lihh to put 

on a garment, r^B to put off a garment, to put on 
as an ornament; e. g. wah the pastures are 

clothed with flocks, Ps. lxv. 14; cix. 29; civ. 2; 

b) those which signify fulness or ivant , as abn to be full , 

xvi. 9), where head and teeth may be regarded as the object of the verb and 
as the instrument. But there is a deviation from our mode of expression in 
these phrases, viz., fijpa l l$B to open the mouth Job xvi. 10 (prop, to make 
an opening with the mouth), t3*H^a fcnD to spread out the hands Lam. i. 17 
(prop, to make a spreading with the hands), comp, bipa *jP5 and Vip *p5» 
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Y'-m to swarm (Gen. i. 20, 21), to be satiated , •pa to 
overflow (Prov. iii. 10), non to want , bhtt? to lose (children ); 
e. g. dnk ynkn fi&nni and Me Zawd was wiM Mew Ex. 
i. 7; TOpn dpTOn dronn ■pnwyi lit. perhaps the fifty 
righteous will want five r i. e. perhaps there will be lacking 
five of the fifty , Gen. xviii. 28; dd^sj da idipk (why) 
should I lose even both of you? Gen. xxvii. 45; 

c) several verbs of dwelling , e. g. 15^3, nsia, d^, not merely 
tw a place (Judges v. 17; Is xxxii. 16; Gen. iv. 20), 
but also among a people, with any one (Ps. v. 5; cxx. 5); 

d) those which express going or coming to a place (petere 
locum) ; hence aid with the accus. to befall one . With 
this is connected the accus . loci, §. 118, 1. 


§. 139. 

VERBS WITH TWO ACCUSATIVES. 

Two accusatives are governed by — 

1. The causative conjugations (Pi el and HipKil) of 
all verbs which in Qal govern one accusative; e. g. wain 
rroDH rrn I have filled him with the spirit of wisdom Ex. xxviii. 
3; w *npd ink i»di*i he clothed him in (caused him to put on) 
garments of fine linen (byssus) Gen. xli. 42. And so also n*a 
to gird one with , Ps. xviii. 33; ?pd to bless one icith , Deut. xv. 
14; nan to cause one to lack Ps. viii. 6. 

2. A numerous class of verbs which have even in Qal 
a doubly-causative signification; such e. g. as, to cover or 
clothe one with anything (Ps. v. 13 ; Ezek. xiii. 10; hence also 
to sow , to plant Is. v. 2; xvii. 10; xxx. 23; Judges ix. 45; 
to anoint Ps. xlv. 8); to fill , to bestow , to deprive (Ezek. viii. 17; 
Gen. xxvii. 37; Pr. xxii. 23); to do one a favour or an injury 
(1 Sam. xxiv. 18); to make one something (Gen. xvii. 5); e. g. 
ttHp nnpd ink rn&i. and make thou it a holy anointing oil 1 
Ex. xxx. 25. 

In such combinations as the one last mentioned, we 
often adopt another construction, viz., and make of it a holy 

1 On the passives of these verbs see §. 143, 1. 
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anointing oil , i. e. we treat the first noun as an accusative 
of material, 1 Kings xviii. 32, ran*! and he 

built of the stones an altar , prop, built the stones (into) an altar; 
Lev. xxiv. 5. More notable examples of this construction 
are those in which the material is placed last, as Ex. 
xxxviii. 3, n#np ntos ‘nba-ba all its vessels he made (of) copper; 
Gen. ii. 7; Ex. xxv. 39; xxxvi. 14. 

There is another use of the double accusative with an active 
verb, viz., when the second accus. serves to limit the first by 
expressing more definitely the object of the action. This comes 
near the adverbial use of the accusative (§. 118) and occurs quite 
similarly in Arabic; e. g. he smote him (on) the cheek , 

for he smote his cheek Ps. iii. 8 (comp. Deut. xxxiii. 11; 2 Sam. 
iii. 27); ttjgS he smote him (as to his) life , i. e. smote 

him dead , Gen. xxxvii. 21; and so too with Cfitt) Gen. iii. 15. 


§. HO. 

VERBS WITH PREPOSITIONS. 

The Hebrew language has no verbs compounded with 
prepositions. Those modifications of the verbal idea, which 
other languages indicate by composition with prepositions, 
are expressed in the Hebrew either, a) by appropriate ver¬ 
bal stems, as aia to go-in , to go-out , to re-turn , 

to pre-cede , to oc-cur; or b) by prepositions written after 

the verb, as in English, e. g. to call 9 with b to call to , with 
a to call upon , with ‘’irtat to call after; sail: to hear , with b 
or b$ to listen to , with a to attend to , to obey; btt to fall , 
with i>? to fall upon and also to fall off to , with *\:£>b to fall 
before; to go , with to go after , to follow. 

It is the province of the Lexicon to show the use of the several 
prepositions with each particular verb. Whole classes of words, 
as construed with this or that particle will be found in §. 154, 
3, which treats of the syntax and use of the prepositions. 
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§. 141. 

CONSTRUCTS PRAEGNANS. 

The so-called constructio prcegnans occurs in Hebrew par¬ 
ticularly when a verb, not in itself a verb of motion , is 
connected with a particle which implies motion; so that, 
for the completion and correctness of the sense, another 
verb of motion is to be mentally supplied , so that the prin¬ 
cipal verb really gets through the particle the accessory 
idea of motion; e. g. bx iron to turn in astonishment to one , Gen. 
xliii. 33; rnrn for m>n -nrtK r6$b to fill up to 

follow Jehovah , i. e. to follow him fully Num. xiv. 24; Ps. 
xxii. 22, hear thou (and save) me from the 

horns of the buffaloes; Is. xiv. 17, nr^i nfcfi & his pri¬ 

soners he did not release (and send) home-wards ; Ps. lxxxix. 
40; Gen. xlii. 28; Is. xli. 1. 


§. 142. 

CONSTRUCTION OF TWO VERBS TO EXPRESS ONE IDEA. 

When one verb serves to complete the meaning of 
another, the second (the principal one according to the 
sense) is construed as follows, viz. — 

1. It stands in the Inf , either the absol. (§. 131, 1) or 
more commonly the constr. (§. 132,1, c), after the other verb, 
e. g. Deut. ii. 25, 31, nfi bna I begin to give ; Gen. xxxvii. 5, 
fcbto iisnprn and they went on to hate ; Ex. xviii. 23, 

and thou canst endure ; Is. i. 14, Ktop I am weary to bear . 

2. But still more frequently it stands in the Inf pre¬ 
ceded by b, as Deut. iii. 24, n*ianr£> thou hast begun 

to show, Gen. xi. 8, and they ceased to build ; xxvii. 

20, rnrra thou hast hastened to find , i. e. hast quickly 

found , etc. 

These two are the usual constructions in prose after verbs 
signifying to begin (inn), to deign (ixsti); to continue (fppitt), 
to hasten (nirp), to cease (Vin, nfep), to finish (ttaft); so 
also to make good (n^pir,), to make much or many (ns*^), 
and the like modality of action (expressed, for the most part, by 
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Hiph'il); so also with to be willing (Vox, yfin), to refuse (•)««), 
to seek , to strive for (llfea), to be able (bb^ the latter signi¬ 
fying to know how to do ), to learn (‘rob), to permit ()co) 1 . It 
is to be remarked, however, that in poetry the h is often omitted 
where it is used in prose, as nnaj to be willing with the b, Ex. 
x. 27, with the mere Inf. Job xv. 22; xxxix. 9; Isa. xxx. 9; xlii. 24 2 

3. Both verbs may be in the finite form; and they 
are then construed — 

a) With i before the second verb, which then agrees 

with the first in tense, gender and number, the two ex¬ 
pressing but one modified idea, as in Nos. 1 and 2 (comp, 
our expression, he was pleased and went , for he was pleased 
to go); Judges xix. 6, •pVi attain be pleased now and lodge; 
Josh. vii. 7 ; Gen. ix. 20; xxvi. 18, and he re¬ 

turned (repeated) and digged , for he digged again ; xxxvii. 7; 
2 Kings, i. 11, 13; xxv. 1, he added and took a wife , for 
he took again; Esth. viii. 6, TO bsiat ns^a how should I 
endure and witness? for how should I endure to witness? Cant, 
ii. 3; Eccles. iv. 1, 7. 

The construction can also begin with the Impf . and proceed 
in the Perf. with *i (according to §. 126, 6), as in Esther viii. 6; 
Deut. xxxi. 12, that they may learn (Impf.) and fear (Perf.) for 
to fear , Hos. ii. 11; Dan. ix. 25. And on the contrary, it may 
begin in the Perf. and proceed in the Impf. with * 1 , Job xxiii.3. 

b) , A6vvSit(og y i. e. without the 1. and (comp. §. 155, 

1, a), both verbs being of the same tense, gender, and 
number (as under letter a), but with a closer connection 
of the second with the first; Deut. ii. 24, «h T inn begin and 
take possession; Hos. i. 6, diyia tppix aft I will not go on and 
have pity , i. e. I will no longer pity ; 1 Sam. ii. 3, ^ in 

do not multiply and speak = speak not much; Lam. iv. 14, 
W"! Assn a&a so that they could not touch; Job xix. 3; Hos. 
v.' 11.’ 

1 To permit one to do a thing , is expressed by M'tob )£0, and 
ITito *B, prop, to give or grant one to do a thing; Gen. xx. 6, ?plnn3 a& 

1 have not permitted thee to touch. 

2 So after words which include an analogous verbal idea, e. g. afoi *pa$ 
it is not permitted to enter in; *rp3J *pK (poet.) there is nothing to he compared ', 
Ps. xl. 6; ‘T'pS? ready , prepared, commonly with i, without it in Job iii. 8. 
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This construction is more poetical than that under letter a. 
Comp. e. g. tppifi with 1 following in Gen. xxy. 1; xxxviii. 5; 
but without 1 in Hos. i. 6; Is. Iii. 1. Yet it occurs also in prose, 
as in Neh. iii. 20; Deut. i. 5: Jos. iii. 16; 1 Chron. xiii. 2. 

c) Likewise a6vvSstGig, but with the second verb in 
a close subordinate connection in the Imperfect, depending 
on the conjunction that implied; Job xxxii. 22, w && 

I know not to flatter (prop. I know not to begin, that 
I should flatter —I cannot flatter); 1 Sam. xx. 19, m&tth 
Tit) and cause on the third day (that) thou come down , for on 
the third day come down ; Is. xlii. 21, Vwi ytn he desires to 
make great ; Job xxiv. 14, bbp*^ nsrt the murderer arises 
to kill . 

In Arabic and Syriac, this construction is very common 1 2 3 ; 
in Hebrew rare; but it was necessary in those cases where the 
second verb was to be distinguished from the first in person or 
humber. Is. xlvii. 1, ijpipin thou shalt not add 

(that) they shall call thee , for thou shalt not continue to be 
called ; Num. xxii. 6, Jisilhs&tt *isrrj?3 hs-IK “teia perhaps I may 
be able (that) we shall smite him , and I shall drive him out. 

All three constructions (letters a, b, c) and also another akin 
to that under letter c, are found side by side in some verbs in 
Syriac. He could go, may, for example, be expressed by potuit 
et ivit (letter a), potuit ivit (letter b), potuit et iret (not in 
Hebrew), potuit iret (letter c). See Agrell. Suppl. Synt. Syr., p. 33. 

4. It takes the form of the Participle, Is. xxxiii. 1, 
trittj 2 when thou shalt finish as a destroyer , i. e. to be 

a destroyer = to destroy 3 ; 1 Sam. xvi. 16. 

In the same manner is construed also the verbal adjective , 
1 Sam. iii. 2, his eyes m*"D began (to grow) dim. Of this 


1 The Arab, says volebat dilaceraret for he would rend; and so the Syr¬ 
ian, volebat tolleret (Luke xviii. 13), he would lift up, but 

oftener with the conjunction that, would come. The Latin 

also may omit the conjunction in this case; Quid vis faciamt Ter.; Volo hoc 
oratori contingat, Cic. Brut. 84. So in German: Ich wollte, es ware; Ich 
dachte, es ginge [and in English I would it were, I thought it went]. 

2 For (§. 20, Rem.) Inf. Htph. of 

3 This construction too is common in Syriac (see Hoffmann's Gram. Syr., 
p. 343, b), where it is by no means to be taken (as by J. D. Michaelis) for 
a Graecism. [Comp. Luke xix. 11, ngog&tig sins naQafio).fiv.] 

20 
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sort is Gen. ix. 20, m* H3 bn*l and Noah began (to be) 

a husbandman. 

Hem. 1. In very many of the above examples, the first verb 
only serves, in effect, to qualify in some manner the second, and 
hence we translate it by an adverb , as already shown above. 
Comp, further Gen. xxxi. 27, mnb nab wherefore hast 

thou secretly fled? xxxvii. 7, your sheaves stood around and 
bowed , for bowed around ; 2 Kings ii. 10, bawb rTOSjpn thou hast 
made hard to ask , i. e. hast asked a hard thing (comp. Ex. 
xiii. 15). The verb which qualifies the other may also occupy 
the second place, but never without special cause; e. g. Is. liii. 
11, 3>Sto^ nH*v? he shall see and be satisfied (with the sight), and 
lxvi. 11, that ye may suck and be satisfied (by that act); xxvi. 
11. Jer. iv. 5, sixba WJp means call ye (and that) with full 
voice = call aloud. 

2. Of another construction are those verbs which take after 
them (in place of an accusative) a sentence or clause depending 
on •'S or ‘nrix that (§. 155, 1); such, e. g., as to see (Gen. i. 4, 
10), to know (Gen. xxii. 12), to believe , to remember , to forget , 
to say , to think , to happen. On the omission of the conjunction 
before such clauses, see §. 155, 4, c. 


§. 143. 

CONSTRUCTION OF PASSIVE VERBS. 

1. When a causative conjugation (Piel, HipKil) has 
two accusatives (§. 139), its passive (Pudl , HopKal) retains 
only one of them (the second or more remote object), 
taking the other (the nearest object) as the subject in the 
nominative, or including it in itself; Ps. lxxx. 11, 

I*? the mountains are covered with its (the vine's) shade; 
1 Kings xxii. 10, D*i35i d'vtfaba clothed with garments (prop. 
made to put on garments); Ex. xxv. 40, n$ l ro which 

was shown thee (prop, which thou wast caused to see). 

Several striking phenomena in the construction of the pas¬ 
sive are readily explained, if we regard it as an impersonal ac¬ 
tive (dicitur = one says , they say), just as, on the contrary, the 
impersonal active often supplies the place of the passive (see 
p. 297, Note 3 )- We may thus explain those cases, in which — 
a) The passive takes the object of the action in the accusative. 
Gen. xxvii. 42, and they made known to 

Rebecca the words of Esau; iv. 18, ‘rv^-pH and 
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one bore (i. e.~ his wife bore) to Enoch Irad; Gen. xvii. 5, 
TO xb they shall no more call thy name 

Abram; Ex. x. 8, fib-jQ-ba .TO72“nfi< nijjw and they brought 
Moses back to Pharaoh; Lev. xvi. 27; Num. xxxii. 5; Josh. vii. 
15; 1 Kings ii. 21; Jer. 1. 20. So also with the Inf. of the pas¬ 
sives, as in Gen. xxi. 5, at the time of bear¬ 
ing (*V tw zsxelp) to him Isaac ; xl. 20, rnSn tfp 

the day when Pharaoh was born. Prov. xvi. 30. 

b) It does not agree (as often happens) in gender and num¬ 
ber with the noun, even when preceded by it (comp. §. 147), 
because the noun is, in this case, regarded not as the subject 
but as the object of the verb passive. Is. xxi. 2, n*im 

visionem diram nunciarunt mihi (the noun in the accusative); 
Dan. ix. 24, septuaginta septimanas destinarunt (*^FiH3); 1 Kings 
ii. 21; Is. xiv. 3; Gen. xxxv. 26; Hos. x. 6; Mai. ii. 6; Job xxii. 9 
(tffcht), xxx. 15 l . 

2. The efficient cause, after a passive verb, most fre¬ 
quently takes b, and is therefore in the dative (as often 
in Greek), as bxb Tfn? blessed of God (rc5 0£c5), Gen. xiv. 19, 
Prov. xiv. 20. More rare, but equally certain, is the same 
use ofyo (prop, from, by which origin , source , in general, is 
often denoted), Ps. xxxvii. 23, Gen. ix. 11, Job xxiv. 1, 
xxviii. 4; r?Bp because of ', Gen. vi. 13; z by, Num. xxxvi. 2; 
sometimes there is no preposition but the accusat. instrumenti 
is used (comp. §. 138, 1, Rem. 3), as Is. i. 20, iibsain by 
the sword shall ye be devoured , comp. Ps. xvii. 13. 

Rem. Many neuter verbs are sometimes used as passive, in 
consequence of a peculiar application of their meaning; e. g. 

to go down , spoken of a forest, to be felled ; Sibr to go 
up for to be brought up (on the altar) Lev. ii. 12; to be entered 
(in an account) 1 Chron. xxvii. 24; to be brought out from, 
Deut. xiv. 22. 


1 Comp. Olshausen Emendationen zum A. T., pp. 24, 25. 


20 * 
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CHAPTER IV. 

CONNECTION OF THE SUBJECT WITH THE 
PREDICATE. 


§. 144. 

MANNER OF EXPRESSING THE LOGICAL COPULA. 

1. The union of the substantive or pronoun, which 
forms the subject of the sentence, with another substantive 
or an adjective or participle as its predicate, is most com¬ 
monly expressed by simply writing them together without 
the copula (or the verb to be) ; 1 Kings xviii. 21, o*rfo<n mr> 
Jehovah (is) the true God ; Gen. ii. 4, rvhVin this (is) the 
history of —; ii. 12; did aonri ynxn nnt the gold of that land (is) 
good\ Is. xxxi. 2, ddn win d3> also he (is) wise. — In this con¬ 
struction, a personal pronoun of the third person, which 
refers to the predicate, frequently serves to make prominent 
the union of the subject and predicate (see §. 121, 2). 

2. Less frequently the copula is expressed by the sub¬ 
stantive verb ffii; Gen. i. 2, and the earth was (rtrnn) waste 
and empty ; iii. 1, the serpent was (rrji) crafty ; vs. 20. Also by 
nr and (which include the idea of the substantive verb) 
when the subject is a pronoun and the predicate is a par¬ 
ticiple (see §. 134, 2, a). 

On the gender and number of the copula , see §. 147. 

Rem. Instead of the adjective, the Hebrew often employs 
the abstract substantive as a predicate (§. 106, 1, Rem. 2); espe¬ 
cially when there is no adjective of the required signification 
(§. 106, 1), e. g. Ezek. xli. 22, y? wrnp his walls (are) wood 
= of wood , wooden. Here the sense is the same as if the sub¬ 
stantive, which stands as subject of the sentence, were repeated, 
in the constr. st., before the predicate (yr HVY'f? YWY'J?). This 
full construction occurs Job vi. 12, “'ns Gi5G$ 03 G$ ** vrty 
strength the strength of stones? Similar examples are, Cant. i. 
15. WY' thy eyes (are) doves’ eyes; Ezra x. 13, GYQttSa tWi 
the time (is the time of) showers ; Is. x. 10, dbijjspYrQ GiT^DO 
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their graven-images (were more) than (those of) Jerusalem 
and than Samaria. Ps. xlv. 7, r,6«p? thy throne (is the, 

throne of) God = solium divinum 1 ; fuller in the second mem¬ 
ber dd® ddS3 the sceptre of righteousness (is) the 

sceptre of thy. dominion. So also especially with 3 of com¬ 
parison, as Ps. xviii. 34, my feet as hinds ’ feet; 

Is. lxiii. 2, n33 ^*Ti3 ^*^33 thy garments (are) like (the garments 
of) one treading the wine-press ; xxix. 4; Jer. 1. 9, *Ti333 Y’SH 
his arrows as (those of) a hero. 


§. 145. 

ARRANGEMENT OF WORDS IN A SENTENCE. CASE 
ABSOLUTE. 

1. The most natural arrangement of words in the 
simple sentence, in calm discourse, is properly this, viz., 
subject , copula , predicate ; or, when the predicate consists of 
the verb with its object, subject , verb, object. Adverbial de¬ 
signations (such as those of time or place) may stand either 
before or after the verb; a negative stands immediately 
before it 2 . 

But the Hebrew can, at pleasure, render either of 
these members prominent by giving it the first place in 
the sentence; thus — 

a) The verb: Prov. xxviii. 1, they flee , even when there is 
no pursuer , the wicked (the flight of the wicked being 
thus made emphatic); Gen. xlii. 30. This is its com¬ 
mon position when there is implied in it an indeter¬ 
minate subject (the impersonal construction, §. 137, 3), 
as Gen. i. 14, nrhkd let there be lights , d^ they 

howl (to wit) the jackals Is. xiii. 22 (comp. Fr. il vient 
des hommes ); and also wherever the sentence or clause 

1 Philology requires no other than the simple and natural construction, 
„Thy throne, 0 God! u etc., which is given in all the ancient versions as well 
as in our own. Even earthly kings are called gods in Ps. lxxxii. 6; comp. 
John. x. 35. — Tr. 

2 Rarely the object is inserted between the negative and the verb (Job 
xxii. 7, xxxiv. 23, Eccles. x. 10), also the subject (Num. xvi., 29; 2 Kings v. 
26), or an adverbial expression (Ps. vi. 2: 49, 18; Jer. xv. 15). 
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is connected with a preceding one by i s (hence of course 
wherever the Imperfect with n is employed)), or 
as Gen. iii. 1, dll beasts 1 wAicft Jehovah 

had made; ii. 5, *^3 /or Jehovah had not caused 

it to rain. The arrangement of the verb first, then 
its object , then its subject , is very rare, Ps. xxxiv. 22; 
Job. xv. 5; Num. v. 23. 

b) The adjective; and this, when it is the predicate, is 
more commonly placed before than after the subject, 
as the most important member of the sentence; Jer. 
xx. 6, btiji. nriN great thou {art) and great (is) 
thy name. 

c) The object of the verb, which is then immediately 
followed by the verb, as Prov. xiii. 5, lying speech hates 
the righteous man; Is. xviii. 5, a ripening grape becomes 
the blossom; viii. 13; Gen. xlvii. 21. Very rarely as 
in 2 Kings v. 13, a great word had the prophet spoken to 
thee —. Ex. xviii. 23. 

d) The adverbial expression, which is then immediately 
followed by the verb, Gen. i. 1; Jos. x. 12, -isrrj m 

Judges v. 22. 

Another arrangement, viz. subject , object , verb , which is 
common in Aramaean (Dan. ii. C, 7, 8, 10), is also found in He¬ 
brew, though seldom and only in poetry. Ps. vi. 10, ‘'nbfifi frirn 
xi. 5; Is. xiii. 18; xlix. 6. See Gesenius's Comment, on Is. 
xlii. 24. 

On the absence of inflection in the predicate when put first, 
see §. 147. 

2. But the greatest prominence is given to any sub¬ 
stantive in the sentence (whether it is the genitive, or 
accusative of the object, or employed by way of qualifi¬ 
cation of any kind) by permitting it to stand, absolutely, 
at the beginning of the sentence, and then representing 
it, in its proper place, by a suffix pronoun (compare Fr, 
e'est moi, qu'on a accuse); e. g. the genitive, Ps. xviii. 31, 
is-tt bxn God, perfect is his way , for God's way is per¬ 
fect; xi. 4, civ. 17; — in the accusative, Ps. lxxiv. 17, win- 

1 See §. 5, 4, Rem. 4. 
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ter and summer, thou hast made them , for thou hast made 
tvinter and summer; Gen. xlvii. 21, ink d$rrn$ the people, 
he removed them; xxi. 13, comp. Jer. vi. 19 1 . The suffix 
may also be omitted, Ps. ix. 7, and the connection indi¬ 
cated by i (as sign of the apodosis); Ps. xviii. 41 (comp. 
2 Sam. xxii. 41); Job xxxvi. 26, igrj kVi "i&tpa, sc. ini 
the number of his yearst, here is no searching (to them). Gen. 
iii. 5; Job. iv. 6, xxiii. 12, xxv. 5; 1 Sam. xxv. 27; 2 Sam. 
xv. 34. 

The use of the participle in this manner is peculiar, and 
resembles the Latin ablative absolute, Prov. xxiii. 24, dsn *iVh 
rrato 1 ?! he who begets a wise son (i. e. when one begets etc.), 
then he may rejoice ; 1 Sam. ii. 13, fits*I fiST neat 

when any one brought an offering , then came the priest's ser¬ 
vant; ix. 11; Gen. iv. 15. 


§. 146. 

RELATION OF THE SUBJECT AND PREDICATE AS TO 
GENDER AND NUMBER. 

The predicate (whether it be a verb, an adjective, or 
a substantive with the copula) conforms, regularly, to the 
subject in gender and number. From this rule, common 
to all languages, there are many deviations, partly occa¬ 
sioned by regard to the sense rather than the gramma¬ 
tical form of words (constructio ad sensum), partly by the 
position of the predicate at the beginning of the sentence 
or clause (see §. 147). 

In respect to the first cause, we remark that, — 

1. Collective nouns (singular in form), e. g. d$, 
people, [Vs whole ], rwa family, and nouns used as collective, 
as men (see 108, 1), are apt to be construed, according 
to the sense, with the plural, as in Judges ix. 55, 

flwd the men of Israel saw; xv. 10; 1 Kings xx. 20, 
dna and Aram (the Syrians) fled; Prov. ix. 26. So when 
the collective is itself fern, but represents individuals which 

1 Such a case absolute may also be indicated by b (in respect to) before 
it, Gen. xvii. 20, Is. xxxii. 1; comp. Ps. xvi. 3. 
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are of the masc. gender; e. g. 2 Sam. xv. 23, d^pia ynfcrris 
the whole land (i. e. its inhabitants) wept 1 -, 1 Kings x. 24; 
Gen. xlviii. 6; 1 Sam. ii. 33, xvii. 47; and vice versd in Job i. 
14, ns'tt^n *nn ijjan the cattle (cows) were ploughing . For ex¬ 
amples of the predicate in the singular with collectives, 
see Gen. xxxv. 11; Is. ii. 4 (comp. Micah iv. 3). 

Often the construction begins with the singular (espe¬ 
cially when the verb is placed first, §. 147, a), and then, 
when the collective is introduced, proceeds with the plural. 
Ex. xxxiii. 4, sibgarw ... drn and the people heard ... and 
they mourned ; i. 20. 

2. On the other hand plural nouns with a singular 
meaning (§. 108, 2) are construed with the singular, espe¬ 
cially the so-called pluralis excellentiae ; Gen. i. 1, 3 2 3 , Ex. 
xxi. 29, rw his owner shall be put to death. So feminine 
forms with a masculine signification are construed with 
the masculine, as in Eccles. xii. 9, dan r&np rrjj the preacher 
was wise. 

3. Plurals which designate animals or things (but not 
persons), whether they are masc. or fem. readily take the 
construction with the fem. sing. 2 (comp, the feminine form 
with collective meaning, in §. 107, 3, d); Joel i. 20, nfaqa 
JrtnsjEi mto the beasts of the field pine for —; Job xiv. 19, tppn 

its floods wash away ; Jer. xlix. 24, nntn$ d^ian pains 
have seized upon her-, Ps. xxxvii. 31; Job xii. 7. The same 
usage applies to pronouns in connection with their ante¬ 
cedents, Job xxxix. 15; Is. xxxv. 7; 2 Kings iii. 3. 

1 Sallust. Jugurth. 14, pars in crucem acti, pars bestiis objecti. 

2 d^n'bg is here and there construed with the plur. but only in the 
older biblical books, and in certain forms of expression which perhaps had 
their origin in polytheism; Gen. xx. 13; xxxv. 7, Ex. xxii. 8; Ps. lviii. 12. 
The later writers studiously avoid this construction, as if it were polytheistic; 
comp. Ex. xxxii. 4, 8, and Neh. ix. 18; 2 Sam. vii. 23, and 1 Chron. xvii. 
21. See the Lexicons. 

3 Perfectly analogous is the Greek construction, xa nqopaxa paCves, 
where the Attics admit the plural only when persons are designated, as xa 
avdQanoda ZXafiov zov &QXOV. In Arabic, such a plural is called pluralis 
inhumanus (i. e. not used of men), and is construed chiefly with the fem. sing., 
like all its so-called pluralia fracta (collective forms). 
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4. Moreover, those plurals also which designate per¬ 
sons are construed with the singular, when, instead of the 
whole sum of individuals spoken of, the attention is di¬ 
rected to each one of them (comp. Va for omnes and omnis ); 
as in Num. xxiv. 9, spVjaq Tfna spaqnd blessed (be every 
one of) those who bless thee , and cursed (each of) those who curse 
thee ; Prov. iii. 18, ‘■h&wd mgp'n happy (is every one of) those 
who retain her; xxvii. 16; xxviii. 1. Gen. xxvii. 29. Ex. xxxi. 14. 

5. Dual substantives take their predicates in the plu¬ 

ral, since verbs, adjectives, and pronouns have no dual 
form (§. 88, 1); as in Gen. xxix. 17, nab and the 
eyes of Leah were tender ; Ps. xviii. 28; Is. xxx. 20; 2 Sam. 
xxiv. 3; 1 Sam. i. 13, niaa her Ups moving ; 2 Chron. 

vii. 15, rtiniap nin^> siw ran*; vi. 40; Hos. ix. 14; 

Micah vii. 10, rawp my eyes shall see; Jer. xiv. 6; Is. 
i. 15; Job x. 8; xx. 10; xxvii. 4; Ps. xxxviii. 11. Rarely 
the principle stated in No. 3 of this section is extended 
also to the dual; e. g. Mic.' iv. 11. 

§. 147. 

SUBJECT AND PREDICATE AS TO GENDER AND NUMBER. 

(Continued). 

The other cause of deviation from the general rule, 
is the position of the predicate at the beginning of the 
sentence or clause. The subject, to which it would regu¬ 
larly conform, not being yet expressed, it often takes its 
simplest and readiest form, viz., the masc. sing ., even when 
the subject, which comes after, is feminine or plural: the 
predicate in this case is not subject to inflection; e. g.— 

a) The verb: Is. xlvii. 11, ran aa there comes upon thee 
evil; Mic. ii. 6, rmaba ^ reproaches do not depart; 
Ps. lvii. 2; Deut. xxxii. 35; Esther ix. 23, d^mp bag 
the Jews undertook ; 2 Kings iii. 26, rranbah pm hard 
was the battle; 1 Sam. xxv. 27. Often the verb may 
here be regarded as impersonal, as in Fr. il vient des 
hommes l il a paru deux volumes (§. 145, 1, a). More 
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seldom before the plur.fem.vre find (at least) the masc. 
plur.; as in Judges xxi. 21, rrVvp nbs if the 

daughters of Shilo come forth . 

b) The adjective (just as in German): Psalm cxix. 137, 

itth righteous are thy judgments; vs. 155, pirn ... 
far (is) salvation; Job xxiv. 7, 10, *obn Gins naked 
they go. 

c) The participle as substantive: Gen. xlvii. 3, ‘jfite rw\ 

shepherds (are) thy servants. Also — 

d) The copula, when it precedes the subject 1 ; Is. xviii. 
5, na? nw bni ‘ipa maturing grapes the blossom becomes; 
Gen. xxvii. 39; xxxi. 8. 

But if this construction is continued, after the intro¬ 
duction of the subject, the verb must conform to it in 
gender and number; Ezek. xiv. 1, ^Bb sottjjl tnpjN m; 
Gen. i. 14; Num. ix. 6. 

Rem. 1. In general, the language is at times sparing in the 
use especially of the feminine forms (comp. §. 112, 1, Rem. 2), 
and, when a feminine substantive has more than one predicate, 
contents itself with giving to the nearest one the appropriate 
feminine form. The following are instructive examples; Is. 
xxxiii. 9, yy* ttbbaK bBX ^he land mourneth and languisheth; 

xiv. 9, awn r\b TTi*.rtjin nnr.p bk$ Sheol beneath is 

moved . ... it stirreth up the shades to thee. Examples of the 
masc. form in remote predicates, Gen. xxxii. 9; xlix. 15; Lev. 
ii. 1; v. 1; xx. 6; in such as stand in dependent sentences, Job 
vi. 10, bb!^ K*b (‘Iip$<) fib^rm; XX. 26; after vi. 20. 

On the same principle, pronouns which refer to plural nouns 
take the form of the singular when they stand remote from their 
antecedents; Job xxxviii. 32; Deut. xxi. 10. 

2. The cases in which the predicate follows the subject, 
without conforming to it in gender and number, are mostly 
those in which a verb passive is to be regarded as impersonal 
and in construction with the accusative (§. 143, 1, Rem.); or the 
predicate is a participle used as a substantive; e. g. Gen. iv. 7, 
ygS naan nosb at the door (is) sin a lurker (i. e. a lurking 
lion). — Eccles. ii. 7, ^b rr;h vernce mihi erant (where 

1 Independently of this arrangement, the Wtt, standing for the copula , 
is retained between plur. and fem. unchanged; Josh. xiii. 14, ... 

inbq s wn the offerings of Jehovah .... that is his inheritance. Comp. 
Jer. x. 3. 
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■'b ir\“: is to be taken for I had); Gen. xv. 17, n\1 nubsi 
and darkness , there was (with a special emphasis on the noun, 
— the verb standing impersonally). 


§• 148. 

CONSTRUCTION OF COMPOUND SUBJECTS. 

1. When the subject is composed of a nominative 

and genitive, the verb sometimes conforms in gender and 
number to the genitive (or the second noun), instead of 
the governing (or the first) noun, viz., when the word in 
the genitive expresses the principal idea; e. g. Job xxxii. 
7, srasn the multitude of years (i. e. many years) 

should teach wisdom; Gen. iv. 10: 2 Sam. x. 9, *ob nrw 
rrahisan there was the tattle-front against him , i. e. the battle 
was turned against him; Is. ii. 11; Job xxix 10; xxxviii. 21. 

With the substantive Vs (prop, totality) the whole , and the 
numerals, this construction is almost universal; e. g. Gen. v. 5, 
tCtif *IW1 and all the days of Adam were; viii. 19; Ex. 

xv. 20. 

2. When several subjects are connected by and , their 

common predicate usually takes the plural form, e. g. Job 
iii. 5, Gen. xl. 1, especially when it follows them; Gen. 
viii. 22, •‘iniaiir aft ... d'rn -fpi. yit seed - time and harvest , 

and cold and heat ... shall not cease; and in the masc . even 
with subjects of different genders, as in Gen. xviii. 11, 
d^pt Abraham and Sarah (were) old; Deut. xxviii. 

32. When it precedes, it often conforms in gender and 
number to the first (as being the nearest) subject; as in 
Gen. vii. 7, T»ja*i rp and there went in Noah and his 
sons; Ex. xv. 1; Num. xii. 1, •pqao d*yro ‘ta'iPi! and there 
spoke Miriam and Aaron; Gen. xxxiii. 7; xliv. 14; Judges 
v. 1; 2 Sam. v. 21. Rarely the preference for the singular 
and also the masc. appears, when the predicate follows 
the subject; Prov. xxvii. 9, di-naip*; rnppi *}»^ unguent and 
perfume rejoice the heart. If the construction is continued, 
it is always with the plural, e. g. Gen. xxi. 32; xxiv. 61; 
xxxi. 14; xxxiii. 7. 
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CHAPTER V. 

USE OF THE PARTICLES. 


§. 149. 

Of the particles, as connected with the system of 
forms and inflections (§§. 99 — 105), we have already treat¬ 
ed in their etymological relation to the other parts of 
speech. We are now to consider the signification and use 
of these words, which are so necessary to the clear per¬ 
ception of the sense, and hold so important a place in the 
philosophical treatment of the language. We shall pre¬ 
sent, in a general view, their most important peculiarities 
leaving the more complete representation, and specially 
the fuller examples, to the Lexicons. 

§. 150. 

OF THE ADVERBS. 

The most important adverbs, classed according to their 
signification, are — 

1. Adverbs of place: dttS there; ftb, Mb, ftj and ftta here; 
dbft and nsft hither , also here (the latter from the Chald. *jft 
this); rtt&ft thither, farther on (prop, yonder ward 1 ), hence Span 
ftSftJ (from thee and hither) on this side of thee , and fta&rrj span 
(from thee and farther on) beyond thee , 1 Sam. xx. 21,22; Is. xviii. 
2; ba, more commonly bsjpp above , nnftp below , fife? upwards, 
ftttp downwards , ft outside , y*irra on the outside , rviap and 
rwpB within , d'ljb, d'ipp before, on the east , *rinx behind , 
rPS*ih$< backwards , ‘to over against , *pp^ to the right , *pp*p on 
the right , d*p on the west (prop, from the sea side), 
and d*pidp around, n**r«ppip upright. 

To many of these adverbs ip is prefixed, or the accusative- 
ending ft— appended, indicating respectively the relations from 
and towards; e. g. dll/ there , dlEp thence, ftdib thither', ysift 
outside, ft^sift outwards. Several occur only with ft— appended, 
as ftap, ftnbft. — Both these additions, however, sometimes 
express also the relation of rest in a place, as ftaJj there (not 

1 ftfctbft hal e 'a is doubtless akin to ftbtf, bftj cf. our yon, yonder , Ger. 
jener. — TV. 
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merely thither ), *pp*p on the right (not from the right). The 
h— is in both cases the accusative - ending (§. 90, 2), and p 
properly denotes hanging off from an object, and hence being 
upon the side of it, like «x dffrag a dextra , a 8inistra y a latere , 
a tergo y and in French dessous, dessus, dedans, dehors 1 . 

2. Adverbs of time; these are in part the same with those 
of place, (above mentioned) which are transferred to relations of 
time; as then , like ixeT; na now ; nabn onward: nan and 
contr. nsn.5 hitherto. 

Exclusively such are HPi? at the time , hence at this time , 
now (also without the pure designation of time, like vvv y vvv ), 
and presently , soon; dm (the day) to-day; di^5, UPtys at this 
day , now; bran, bra P& formerly, yesterday; ©pa yester-evening , 
ZasZ night; diitjbitf ZArce days ayo; *inp to-morrow; n*in§p on 
Zfte morrow; dpi*' by day; nb*|5 by night; nga and dapn tn Zbc 
morning , early; dWn-ba Zbc tcboZc day, then aZZ Zbe time y al¬ 
ways; Tran perpetually, always; db*i$, dbisb, /or ever; na5, fig 5 b 
continually; tx Zben, with reference to both past and future 
time, wp long since , formerly; oraab formerly; pna length) 
long since; TO (to repeat) again , repeatedly , commonly yeZ, 
with a negative no wore; nn&ta (as one) aZ once, together; vnrfi 
together; fijiitfKfi at first; *jd *ififi8 (after it was so) afterwards , 
fififip speedily , dkne instantly. 

3. Adverbs for other modal ideas , as a) o/ quality; ns, nap 
and *J3 so; fiatp very; fin* exceedingly , very; Pirn wore, Zoo 
wneb; nba, nsa wholly; *jfiga, aapa (about or near nothing , 
abonZ or within a little = wanting little) almost; so, so 
Zben (Job ix. 24), hence often used intensively in questions (see 
§. 153, 2, Hem.); a*b and a*rafiri weZZ; his (in connection with 
other adverbs) wholly , ywsZ, as in fi*ia*ba wholly or just so long , 
Job xxvii. 3. 

h) Of quantity: nafin much, dfib abundantly , yin (riches) 
richly , followed by the genitive (prop, sufficiency) enough , 
as wbaZ ts enough for thee , r\3fi wweb, enough; nab, fifidb 
(t» separation) alone , the former also with suffixes, as ^pb 
I alone; nri* together. 

c) Of asseveration: yoK, djpx ZrwZy; *jaa< certainly , indeed , 
and by apocope ?p$; ba$t ZrnZy, also (corrective) nay rather , Lat. 
immOy Gen. xvii. 19; 1 Kings i. 43; ^bw perhaps 2 . 

1 Cant. iv. 1, fiabfc fifip ^jba Mey Zie aZony Me declivity of Mount 

Gilead , i. e. as if hanging from the side. Comp. Virg. Eel. i. 77; Soph. 
Antig., 411, dxqcoy ix nuytov; Odyss. xxi. 420, ix dCtpqoso 

xaxhfjjusvog. 

2 Probably ■'bsiX is compounded of ix and ^b=&tb, comp. Aram, fitpb**! 
whether not , perhaps , fsrptote. It is once employed in the sense of ^b 
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The expression of asseveration may easily pass over into 
that of opposition (comp, verum, vero) and of limitation ; and 
hence some of the above-mentioned affirmative particles are 
partly adversative and restrictive, as ^ only, *j:ro, bnfct (especi¬ 
ally in later usage) but. D^TO on the contrary (the LXX ov jjrjy 
aXld) is strongly adversative, almost exclusively in the Penta¬ 
teuch and Job. Restrictive also is p*n (like merely, i. e. 
only. 

d) Of cause: *jnh, therefore. e) Of accession: 

Da also, and (more poetical, and expressive of accession) px 
( adeo ) yea more , even , both which, however, often pass over 
into conjunctions. 

4. Adverbs of negation: on these see §. 152. 

5. Adverbs of interrogation include all the former classes. 
On the pure interrogative particles n, DX, see §.153; the question 
relating to place is asked by to, HTO where? the first with suff. 
■i*$ where (is) he? so nt TO, nm, iiBTO, ttsTO where? firp TO, 
•jtod whence? hjx (from fttTO) whither? —to time, bjr’T'p when? 

TO until when? how long? HTO TO how long?—to quality, by 
JiDTO, 7JTO, iro^TO how ?—to quantity, by Sra$ how much? how 
often? — to cause, by nsV and Sifnp (§. 99, 3) wherefore? 

Most of these interrogative particles are formed by prefixing 
TO, TO, which in itself signifies where (comp. Germ, wov on? 
wohin?), but by usage becomes also a mere sign of interrogation 
before particles of place, time, etc. 

In this manner, and by the application of the ending 
n—, of the prep. *jp, and of the relative * 1 $$, are formed whole 
classes of correlative adverbs, as nt here , lira hence , rrr to 
where? ntp TO whence? rop nm whence (relative); Dtlj there, 
naib thither, Disp thence, oij where, rtairj niro whither, 
D&p whence (§. 123, 1). 


§. 151. 

CONSTRUCTION OF ADVERBS. 

1. Adverbs not only serve, in general, to qualify a 
clause or sentence by expressing circumstances of time, 
place, etc., but, also to qualify single words, e. g. adjectives, 
TOP sia very good , and even substantives (like r\ 
yfispa) with which they stand either, a) in apposition 
after them, as d?d ototo a few men Neh. ii. 12, naatn 

if not, in Num. xxii. 33, then whether not (who knows whether not), conse¬ 
quently perhaps, expressing doubt, solicitude, and also hope. 
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too riTp very much wisdom , 1 Kings v. 9; or, b) in the ge¬ 
nitive, as Dsn niip a curse uttered without a cause , Prov. xvi. 
2; ssn to a witness without a cause, xxiv. 28, where the ad¬ 
verb is treated substantively, as in Lat. sponte sua. 

The adverbs also appear in the nature of substantives, when, 
as in the later writers, they take a preposition; e. g. *j33 in the 
so = *) 3 , Esth. iv. 16; D3rr^&<, prop, for in vain , Ezek. vi. 10. 

2. The repetition of an adverb sometimes denotes 
stress or intensity, and sometimes continual accession; e. g. 
TOp TOa exceedingly Num. xiv. 7, also more and more Gen. 
vii. 19, nap nap lower and lower Deut. xxviii. 43, asp by 
little and little (peu a peu ) Ex. xxiii. 30. 

On the use of verbs with the force of adverbs, see §. 142, 
Rem. 1. 


§. 152. 

OF THE WORDS WHICH EXPRESS NEGATION. 

1. The most important adverbs of negation are 
& = ovx not , = that not, *px (the opposite of there 
is not, anp not yet , opK no more . Almost exclusively poetic 
are ba, not ; negative conjunctions, k*, *jp, 'trbzh that not, 
lest . 

We subjoin a more complete view of the use of these words 
like or, ovx, is used principally for the objective, uncon¬ 
ditional negation, and hence it is commonly connected with the 
Perfect or Imperfect (as Indicative), and with the Imperfect (as 
Jussive) also to express prohibition (§. 127, 3, c). — In connec¬ 
tion with ^ 3 , when the latter is not followed by the article and 
therefore means any one, any thing , it expresses the Lat. fiullus, 
none (comp. Fr. ne — per sonne) ; Ex. xii. 16, naa&p-bs 

no labour shall be done ; Ex. x. 15; xx. 4; 2 Chron. xxxii. 15; 
Prov. xii. 21; xxx. 30; Job xxxiii. 13. (The negative is here 
closely connected with the verb, and there does not happen 
anything is = there happens nothing). So also -px with is, 
Eccles. i. 9, ltfin-ba *)TO there is nothing new. But the case 
is different when ^3 is definite, where it means all, the whole • 
Num. xxiii. 13, Kb ibs all of him (his whole) thou shalt 

not see but only a part). On the use of K'b in interrogative sen¬ 
tences, see §. 153, 1. — Kb serves also for negative answer, no! 
Josh. v. 14, Job xxiii. 6, Gen. xix. 2. 

K'b put before a noun, either substantive or adjective, forms 
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with it sometimes a kind of compound, as art a no-god (Germ. 
Ungott ), i. e. who is no God at all, Deut. xxxii. 21; rib a no¬ 
thing (Germ. Unding) Am. vi. 13; ‘TbH rib impious, Ps. xliii. 1. 
[But &<b is not thus used before participles *.] 

On the position of x'b in the clause, see §.145, and Note 2 p. 309. 
bfit, like prj, Lat. ne , for the subjective and dependent nega¬ 
tion is connected with the Imperfect (as Jussive ); hence the 
phrase rid*}. bx ne veniat means may he not come , or let him not 
come. See above, §. 127, 3, c, and §. 128, 2. 

Sometimes it stands absolutely, without the verb (like 
for pr\ tovto yeyrjtcu), nay I pray , not so, i. e. let it not be; 
e. g. Ruth i. 13, a ba< not so, my daughters; Gen. xix. 18. 
On the interrogative use of it, see §. 153, 1. 

*px (prop, constr. st. of non-entity, nothingness) is the 

negative of ^ (he, she, it) is, and includes the verb to be in all 
its tenses; e. g. Num. xiv. 42, OdSfnpa fiirp *p$ Jehovah is not 
among you\ Gen. xxxvii. 29, niaa Joseph was not in 

the pit. The same formulas are expressed positively with £ 3 * 1 , 
and negatively with *px, as Gen. xxxi. 29, *'*TJ ba$b“£31 it is in 
my power (prop, it is i. e. belongs, to the power of my hand), Neh. v. 5, 
surTj, bfcb *px it is not in our power. — It follows, moreover, 
a) that the personal pronouns, when they are the subject of the 
sentence, are appended to *pK as suffixes; as I am not, I 
was not, I shall not be; sisipK, dJ^K, etc. p) When the predicate 
is a verb, it almost universally takes the form of a participle, 
the verb substantive being implied in 'pK; Ex. v. 16, *jPiD “i^Pi 
straw is not given; vs. 10, ‘jnb I do not give; viii. 17; 

Deut. i. 32. y) As £$1 sometimes signifies to be present, to be 
near or at hand, so is used in the contrary sense, to be not 
present or at hand; sisihg he was not present = was no more , 
Gen. v. 24. 

From *pri is formed by abbreviation the negative syllable 
iK, employed in a few compounds as a prefix: as in Job xxii. 
30, not-guiltless. In Ethiopic it is the most common 

form of negation, and is there used even as a prefix to verbs. 

■'Pib^b (prop, constr. st. with the ending ^- r , §. 90, 3, a, 
from nba want, non-existence, from verb nba) is most frequently 
employed before the Inf . when it is to be expressed negatively 
with a preposition; as bbi*b to eat , bbK ■'Pibdb not to eat, Gen. 
iii. 11. With a finite verb it rarely means that not, Jer. xxiii. 
14. 

*]§ a removing, an averting, from the stem njs to turn, is the 
same as ne, that mot, lest, especially after the mention of an action 


1 S«e Ewaltfs Ausf. Lehrbuch d. Heb. Sprache, 7. Ausg. p. 787. — Tr. 
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by which an apprehended evil is to be prevented or shunned (Gen. 
xi. 4, xix. 15); or after verbs signifying to fear , to beware (like 
$eCd'(ti yrj, vereor ne) xxxi. 24, 31; also at the beginning of the 
sentence, especially in the expression of apprehension or fear, 
as Gen. iii. 22 , rn ntnsfl and now , lest he stretch forth 

his hand. 

2. Two negatives in the same sentence, instead of 

destroying each other, as in Latin [and English], make 
the negation stronger, as in Greek ovx ovdslg, ovx ovdccfi&g. 
1 Kings x. 21, rra&ttph dtfna *ps< silver was not at all re¬ 

garded for any thing (in the parallel passage, 2 Chron. ix. 
20, vh is wanting); Ex. xiv. 11. — In Zeph. ii. 2, 

lit. before there shall not come (so too in the Germ, ehe 
er nicht Tcommt) we must drop the negative in Eng. and say 
before it shall come. Is. v. 9, a$*p ‘pad, prop, without no inha¬ 
bitant (i. e. so that there is no inhabitant) 1 . 

3. When one negative sentence follows another, espe¬ 
cially in the poetic parallelism 2 , the negation is often ex¬ 
pressed only in the first, while its influence extends also 
to the second; 1 Sam. ii. 3, multiply not words of pride, — 
let (not) that which is arrogant come forth from your mouth ; 
Ps. ix. 19; Job iii. 10; xxviii. 17; xxx. 20; Is. xxiii. 4. (The 
same happens with the prepositions, §. 154, 4.) 


§. 153. 

OF INTERROGATIVE WORDS AND SENTENCES. 

1. Interrogation may be indicated simply by the tone 
of voice in which the words or sentences are uttered; 
e. g. 2 Sam. xviii. 29, dilttj is it well with the young 

man? Gen. xxvii. 24, ito? *oa nt art thou now my son 
Esau? 1 Kings i. 24. This is somewhat more frequent 
when the sentence is connected with a previous one by 
v, Jon. iv. 11, o^m and should I not spare? Job 

1 See more on this use of two negatives, in EwalcPs Ausf. Lehrbuch d. 
Heb. Sprache, §. 323, a. — Tr. 

2 See more about this parallelism , in the brief account of Hebrew Poetry 
in the Reading Book, at the end of this Grammar. — Tr. 

21 
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ii. 10; x. 8, 9, 13; Judges xi. 23; xiv. 16; and also after 
the particles da (Zech. viii. 6) and cjs (Job xiv. 3). But 
negative sentences can still more readily be uttered, with 
the interrogative tone; e. g. with aft, when an affirma¬ 
tive answer is expected (nonne?) Job xiv. 16, ‘Tiaiijq a& 
■'natan-b? dost thou not watch for my sin? Jon. iv. 11; Ex. viii. 
22; 2 Sam. xxiii. 5; Lam. iii. 36 — 38; once with by; in 
expectation of a negative answer ( num?), 1 Sam. xxvii. 
10, dw dqau5B“bi< ye have not then made an incursion in these 
days 1 ? 

2. Most commonly the simple question begins with 
He interrogative q, Lat. num? — the disjunctive question 
with q (Lat. num? utrum?) followed in the second clause 
by dx, Lat. an? da — q = utrum — an?), as in 1 Kings 

xxii. 15, bnqa-dx_tjbaq shall we go _ or shall we forbear? 

The indirect form of inquiry differs only in having dx 
more frequently in the simple question, and in the first 
member of the disjunctive question. 

To be more particular: — 

The q is strictly a sign of the simple and pure question, 
when the inquirer is uncertain what answer to expect; as in 
Jobii. 3, hast thou considered (?pb rrai my servant Job? Often 
the inquirer expects a negative answer (num?), which he may 
express in his very tone; Gen. iv. 9, ■'Hat ^raicq am I 

the keeper of my brother? Job xiv. 14, if a man die, rqrrq 
shall he live again? Such a question may have precisely the force 
of a negative assertion; 2 Sam. vii. 5, rqs JiFiyq shalt 

thou build a house for me? (in the parallel passage, 1 Chron. 
xvii. 4, 'tn ntny afb thou shalt not build a house for me) and, 
vice versa, the negative form of the question has the effect of 
an affirmation, afbn nonne? is it not so? for nan behold! 
2 Kings xv. 21; xx. 20, comp. 2 Chron. xxvii. 7; xxxii. 32 2 . 


1 In the same manner are used ovx (nonne?) and the former (Bom. 
II. x. 165, iv. 242) in expectation of an affirmative, the latter (Odyss. vi. 
200) of a negative answer. [On the strange use of ba$ in 1 Sam. xxvii. 10, 
see Maureri Comment, in Vet. Test., Vol. i. p. 176.] 

2 In a similar manner, Hd what? [whyf\, spoken with indignation, ex¬ 
presses prohibition under the form of reproach or expostulation; Cant. viii. 4, 
*n*OTPJT5) why do ye rouse? Job xvi. 6; xxxi. 1. This negative force of fid 
is very frequent in Arabic. 
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On the other hand, the question may be so uttered as to show 
that the speaker expects affirmation and assent, when it cor¬ 
responds, in effect, with the negative form of the question in 
English; compare the use of yuq and yctq ov for is not? 
and of the Latin, - ne for nonne? 1 Job xx. 4, rtMin dost 
thou (not) know this? — The simple question is very seldom 
introduced by DM, and then always in connection with something 
already implied which gives a disjunctive sense, as we say or 
perhaps (German oder etwa), Lat. an, as in Is. xxix. 16; 1 Kings 
i. 27; Job vi. 12. 

The disjunctive question (utrum — an?) is usually expressed 
under the form DM — also DM1—fi, Job xxi. 4; with emphasis 
on the first question DM1—t)Mii, xxxiv. 17; xl. 8, 9. Yet also, as 
in German and English, with 1M or before the second clause, 
Job xvi. 3, Eccl. ii. 19. The use of this combination DM—h 
does not, however, always require opposition between the clauses, 
but often stands in poetic parallelisms and in other sentences 
(Gen. xxxvii. 8; Hab. iii. 8), where the same question is me¬ 
rely repeated in different words in the second clause, as in 
Job iv. 17, is man just before God, or (dm) is a man pure 
before his Maker? vi. 5, 6; viii. 3; x. 4, 5; xi. 2, 7; xxii. 3; 
hence l also stands before the second clause in such cases, 
Job x. 3; xiii. 7; xv. 7, 8, or there is no particle at all to con¬ 
nect the clauses, as in Job xxii. 4. — Now and then n stands 
again in the second member, as in Judges xiv. 15 (where there 
is actual opposition); but more usually in a continued, double 
question, as in 1 Sam. xxiii. 11. So also DM is uncommon in the 
first member, as in Job vi. 12. 

The form of the indirect question is,’ in general, the same. 
After verbs of inquiring, doubting, examining, the simple question 
takes in (whether), Gen. viii. 8, Ex. xvi. 4, and DM, Cant. vii. 13; 
2 Kings i. 2; the disjunctive question (whether — or) DM—n, Gen. 
xxvii. 21, and also Sn—in, Num. xiii. 18. — The formula i-rh 
DM (who knows if, i. e. whether or not) is also used affirmatively 
like the Latin nescio an, Est. iv. 14. 

For interrogative adverbs of place, time, etc., see §. 150, 5. 

The words nt (§. 122, 2) and m^’bm now, then, serve to give 
animation or intensity to a question (like note, tandem, Eng. 
then , now)', as MiSM ^-fra what aileth thee now? quid tibi tan¬ 
dem est? Is. xxii. 1; MiBM Jn^M where then? Job xvii. 15. 

3. The affirmative answer is given, as in Latin, by 
repeating the predicate of the interrogative sentence; as 
in Gen. xxvii. 24; xxix. 6; Judges xiii. 11; the negative 
answer is Mb no, Gen. xix. 2, see §. 152, 1. 

1 See Helndorf ad Plat. Phaedr. 266; D. Heusinger ad Cic. de Off. iii. 17. 

21 * 
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§. 154. 

THE PREPOSITIONS. 

1. The simple 1 prepositions, like the adverbs, origi¬ 
nally denote for the most part physical relations, viz. 
those of space, and are then used for intellectual relations, 
as those of time, cause, etc. The prepositions of place 
originally denote either rest in a* place, or motion from or 
to a place; but there are some in each class (several in 
the first, few in the second) which take also the signi¬ 
fication of the other class. 

a) The most important prepositions of place are: 

«) Of rest , a in, at, by, ha upon and over, nr5 under, 
“'TO, a f ter , before, ^5, n;5, Vra, before , opposite to, 
TO with, hax by, near, naa, "iaa (prop, in proximity to), 
about (ay<p() behind, *pa between, naa on the other side, beyond . 

p) Of motion, *}p from, hx and h to, towards, *ia unto, 
as far as; and also (from the former class) a into, ha upon , 
towards. 

b) Very many of the above-mentioned prepositions express 
also relations of time, as a in, within, •)£, hs$, etc. 

c) Of those which denote other relations we may mention, 

a (Lat. instar) as, according to), da together with, with, 

nhtt, ■'laha besides, ‘Mnha without, besides , ■)?*, *jadh on account 
of, ajaa (prop, as a reward) for, because. 

2. The Hebrew language developes a great degree 
of dexterity and accuracy of discrimination in the com¬ 
pounding of prepositions. Thus, those of motion are com¬ 
bined with others denoting rest, so as to express not only 
a change of relation, but also the state which was existing 
before the change, or which is to follow as the result of 
it, as in French de chez, d’aupres 2 . So — 

1 Among these we reckon such forms as *'3S)h f *)3?§h, which in them¬ 
selves are indeed compound words, but as prepositions they express only one 
idea, and are thus distinguished from the compounds under No. 2, e. g. 

from before. 

2 When the Hebrew says, he took the offering iap from upon 

the altar (away from the top of the altar), he presents the idea fully; while 
it is but half expressed in the Fr. il prend le chapeau sur la table, the 
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a) with *jp: nnstp from behind , *p2p from between , tep/rom 
upon or above, dap, nap from with (Fr. de eta# quelqu'un ), 
nnnp /row under ; 

b) with ia (not so often): ■nna ba to behind or after ; 
1P*ba (prop, to ow£ /row) even out from , Job v. 5; b *pnp 
without , i. e. on toe outside of , : b *prra /orto without , 
Num. v. 3. 

Adverbs also compounded with prepositions, take after 
them b (more seldom *}p), and again become prepositions; 
e. g. brp (adv.) afawe, b bsp (prep.) above , ooer, nnnp (adv.) 
betow, b nnnp (prep.) below , under, b *pnp (prep.) without , npb 
Separately , aside , *,p npb aside /row, besides. 

This accessory preposition may also precede the adverbial 
form; e. g., nnbp^pnpb besides , -nsb^p without , Syr. vn 
rarely it is wholly wanting, as nnnp for b nnnp, Job xxvi. 5. 

3. We will now present a few prepositions (such as 
occur most frequently and have the greatest variety of 
meaning), with their principal significations, in order to 
explain their construction with verbs (§. 140), and the most 
important idioms connected with them *. 

a) 2, which, of all the prepositions, has the greatest variety 
of significations, denotes, 1) prop, rest in a place (iy), hence in 
with reference to time, and to state or condition, as n*?22, 
nniianp, tffbiBp —with reference to a company, or number of 
individuals, among , e. g. d^iaa, — with reference to bounds or 
limits, within , as within the gates , — of high objects, 

upon, as D^t>*to2 upon horses , Is. lxvi. 20; but it has rarely all 
these significations after verbs of motion = tig (like ponere in 
loco) 3 . The Hebrew says, «) to drink in a cup (for, to drink what 

Germ, er nimrnt den Hut vom Tische weg [= the Eng. he takes his hat away 
from the table\, the Fr. omitting one relation, the Germ, [and Eng.] another. 

1 In the Syr. ^0 means over , as preposition, but r ^ 

above as adverb (see Hojfmanni Gram. Syr. p. 280). The Hebrew in like 

manner says *jpb from (a starting point) onward , for b *jp, precisely the Lat. 

usque a, usque ex, comp, also inde. 

2 For fuller information, the Lexicon must be consulted. — Tr. 

3 When the 2 seems to stand for motion (ba), like iy for slg or Lat. in 

(as in the above example), the idea of rest (in which the motion ends) re¬ 

ally predominates in the mind , e. g. *1^2 *jn3. — Tr. 
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is in it,), Gen. xliv. 5 (so in Arabic and Chald., Dan. v. 2, 
iv noxr\ql($, iv XQ va V nlvuv Xen. Anab. vi. 1, 4; 3 Ezr. iii. 6, 
in ossibus bibere in Floras, French boire dans une tasse); 
P) in the manner, in the model or rule, for after the manner 
or model (comp, iv up vo t un », hunc in modum), as 'b ^a^a accord¬ 
ing to the command , 'b rssa according to the counsel of any 
one, sDr-Wp JDabxa in (after) our image, after our likeness, 
Gen. i. 26; vs. 27, and v. 1, 3, Adam begat a son iabss irvrana* 
Somewhat different is the signification in Gen. xxi. 12, in Isaac 
(piW2i)=after Isaac thy seed shall call themselves. . Especial 
attention is due to the passages, where we have, y) a essentice 
of the grammarians, which everywhere means, as, tanquam (Fr. 
en); Ex. vi. 3, I appeared to Abraham b$a as God Al¬ 
mighty; Is. xl. 10, the Lord will come pma as a strong one ; Ps. 
lxviii. 5, taip Pna Jah is his name ; before the predicate-adjective 
after the verb to be (— act or behave as), Eccles. vii. 14, in 
the day of joy aiaa S"HH be thou joyful; Ex. xxxii. 22, thou 
knowest the people ttfln aan that they are evil ; Job xxiii. 13, 
‘iTOa he is one (i. e. unique). (In Arabic this idiom is fre¬ 
quent; see Gesenii Thes. Ling. Heb. p. 174). 

2) Nearness (Lat. ad, apud), at, by , on; ^53=^* tow noia- 
yov on the river , Ezek. x. 15 [but = iv 7toutp<p in the river 
in Ps. lxvi. 6]; ^ra in the eyes of = before the eyes of one 
(iv vydcdpoTg, II. 1. 587). In this sense it frequently indicates 
motion (Lat. ad) to, unto: it differs, however, both from bfit 
to, towards , and a? unto, usque ad, since it denotes that the 
place towards which the motion tends is actually arrived at (which 
is not determined by the use of btt), and yet does not fix attention 
specially upon this point, as is done by ‘13?; Gen. xi. 4, a 
tower B^^a whose top shall be in (i. e. reach to) heaven . 
Hence, it expresses the relation of verbs of motion (and others 
analogous to them) to their objects; e. g. a THK to take hold in, 
a to touch on, a bfitflJ to ask at, to consult, a fiOp to call 
upon, a iWi to look upon, a SBttj to hearken to. Verbs having 
the signification of the last two, often include the idea of the 
pleasure or pain with which one sees or hears anything. Gen. 
xxi. 16, rrraa let me not look on the death of 

the child! Hence, in a tropical sense, in respect to, on ac¬ 
count of, as a rrato to rejoice on account of, i. e. to have joy 
in something. 

With the idea of nearness, that of accompaniment, of help, 
of instrumentality (with), readily connects itself; Gen. xxxii. 
11, with my staff (•Apaa) I passed over this Jordan ; Ps. xviii. 
30, by (in) thee (?ja) have I rushed upon troops. Verbs of coming 
and going, with a (to come, or go, with) express the idea of 
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bringing; e. g. Judges xv. 1, Samson visited his wife with a 
kid, brought her a kid; Deut. xxiii. 5. 

b) by signifies upon (*n£) and over (vnig); very frequently 

used of motion (down) upon or over — (up) upon or over a 
thing. In the sense of (resting) upon (coming) upon, it is used 
after verbs signifying to be heavy, i. e. burdensome, afflictive 
(prop, to lie heavily upon), Is. i. 14; Job vii. 20, — to set or 
appoint over (commission), as by ‘ipB, — to pity, to spare, as 
by D*in (prop, to look tenderly upon). With the primary idea 
is connected that of accession (conceived as a laying upon) and 
of conformity, after, according to (with reference to the rule 
or pattern, upon which a thing is laid to be measured or 
modelled), and of cause (ob quam ), on account of [prop, upon 
something as ground or motive], although. In the signification 
over , it is often used with verbs of covering, protecting bs? “jaa, 
by np3, (prop, to place a covering, a shield, over); and so also 
with those of kindred meaning, as by nr&3 to contend for one 
(i. e. to protect one), Judges ix. 17. It is used for at, by, 
chiefly in cases where there is an actual elevation of one 
of the related objects above the other, conceived as an im¬ 
pending over; e. g. by by the sea [or, as we may literally 
render it, on the sea]; but also where this is not the case, as 

"P by, like our on the side. Hence, it expresses the relation 

of motion to the object at which it terminates, to, towards, 

so that in the later Hebrew style and in poetry it is often used 

for b$ and h; e. g. Job vi. 27; xix. 6; xxii. 2; xxxiii. 23. 

c) -|7a (§. 102) indicates motion, removal, away from anything. 
Its fundamental signification is that of separation from a whole, 
derivation, descent. As constr. st. of a noun •)*> part, it properly 
means part of, hence off, from, used at first with reference 
to the part which is taken from the whole, e. g. to give, to take 
part of = from. This fundamental signification appears plainest, 
when it expresses some (more rarely one) of; e. g. 

some of the elders of Israel, D'hb some of the blood (Fr. du sang). 
It has the same signification when (apparently pleonastic) it is 
connected with the words one, none, in the so often misappre¬ 
hended idiom of the Hebrew and Arabic non ab uno, i. e. not 
any one, not the least, prop, not even a part, a piece, the least 
portion, of one; and so in Heb. without negation = Lat. ab uno 
for ullus, Lev. iv. 2; Deut. xv. 7; Ezek. xviii. 10 1 . 

In its most ordinary use, with reference to motion away 
from, it forms the opposite of *\y, and is employed not 
merely after verbs which express actual motion, as to depart 

1 See Gesenii Thesaurus, p. 801. 
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( from), to flee (from), but also those of kindred signification, 
as to be afraid, to hide, to beware: comp, in Gr. and Lat. 
xctXvnuo duo, custodire ab. In its tropical use with reference 
to time, it may mean either from (a time) on, in which case 
the reckoning is to be made from the beginning, not from the 
end of the period specified (like dnb vvxtog, de node, from the 
setting in of night), as Job xxxviii. 12, from the beginn¬ 

ing of thy days onward ; or it may mean next from, i. e. 
immediately after (*£ dqiatov, ab itinere), as •ppra, Ps. lxxiii. 
20, immediately after awaking ; Gen. xxxviii. 24, 
after three months ; Hos. vi. 2. 

For the use of it to denote rest on the side of an object, 
where the idea is that of near distance, of being just off from 
(the Lat. prope abesse ab, pendere ex aliqua re), see §. 150, 1. 
For its use for the comparative, see §. 119, 1. 

d) ig, ■'ig (prop, region, direction, hence, towards) denotes 
motion, and also merely direction towards (with reference both 
to physical and to intellectual objects), whether that towards 
which the motion is directed is reached or not. In the former 
case it is equivalent to 't?, e. g. sirV'B-ig even unto his mouth , 
Jobxl.23; when it means entering into a thing, it is equivalent to 
*?pprig, e. g. ndfin“ig fcO'a to go into the ark. 

It is certainly an uncommon and improper use of this par¬ 
ticle (though sustained by unquestionable examples) when it is 
employed to denote rest in a place at which one has arrived; 
Jer. xli. 12, they found him d^SH dHb"ig by the great waters 
in Gibeon. It is so used especially in the formula Dipdrt-ig 
at the place, Deut. xvi. 6; 1 Kings viii. 30; ig on the 
mountain, 1 Sam. xvii. 3. Compare the Gr. tig, ig, for iv, e. g. 
ig cf ofiovg pivstv Soph. Ajax, 80; [so too in Act. viii. 40, evgOhj 
slg "Jfaroy]. The German use of zu in zu Hause, zu Leipzig, 
is quite analogous. 

e) i (an abbreviation of ig, but more commonly used in 
the metaphoric senses) to, towards, hence, employed as a sign 
of the dative, and also of the genitive of possession (§. 115, 
2), and then with the signification with respect to, on ac¬ 
count of, in behalf of. Such a dativus commodi is used 
pleonastically (especially in the language of common intercourse 
and in the later style) after verbs of motion, as to go, to flee, 
especially in the Imperative, e. g. ?|i-*qi go, get thee away, 
*]i“JT^i flee (for thy safety); but also after other verbs,-as Sji-mo'n 
be thou like, Cant, ii, 17. — It is a solecism of the later style 
(common in Syriac) when active verbs are construed with i 
instead of the accusative, as i rfettj in 2 Chr. xvii. 5; Ezr. 
viii. 16. 
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Very often also, especially in poetry, it denotes rest, 
hence at, or in , with reference to place and time; as 
on thy right, at eventide. — On its use after passive 
and other verbs to denote the efficient cause or author, see 
§. U3, 2. 

f) 3 (prop, substantive, Lat. instar, as an adverb about, near¬ 
ly), as a prep, as, like to; for denoting similarity it is doubled 
3—3 as—so, and also so—as in Gen. xliv. 18, in later authors 
3*1 —3; according to, after, from the idea of conformity to a mo¬ 
del or rule; as a designation of time about (circa). A pleonastic 
9 or Kaph veritatis, as the grammarians called it, is nowhere 
found with certainty; for in all cases the comparative force applies. 

is indeed = BStt little, but prop, as a scrap; Neh. vii. 2, 
for he was no# as a true man must be. 

4. In the poetic parallelism 1 , a preposition which stands 
in the first member may (like the negatives, §. 152, 3) be 
omitted in the corresponding place in the second member; 
e. g. 3 , Is. xlviii. 14, he will do his pleasure on Babylon (^ 333 ), 
and his power on the Chaldeans for d**iip 33 ); Hab. iii. 

15; Job xii. 12 . So also b Job xxxiv. 10 , Is. xxviii. 6 ; *jd, 
Is. xxx. 1 ; nriih, Is. lxi. 7. 


§. 155. 

THE CONJUNCTIONS. 

1. The Hebrew language, considered with regard 
to its conjunctions, and especially its ability to form 
them from most of the prepositions by the addition 
of and •'S (§. 104, 1, c), exhibits no small copiousness 
and flexibility, compared with its usual simplicity. But 
the writers have often neglected the means, which it fur¬ 
nishes for accurately expressing the relations of sentences 
and members of a sentence, contenting themselves with 
less perfect modes of connection 2 : hence the various signi¬ 
fications which certain conjunctions in frequent use (par¬ 
ticularly i, *vs, either actually have, or at least seem 
to require when translated into our Western languages, 

1 See a brief account of Poetic Parallelism in the Heb. Reading Book 
at the end of this Gram. — Tr. 

' 2 Comp, a similar case in §. 107, 1, Rem., §. 147, Rem. 1. 
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as these do not always permit us (see No. 3 below) to 
retain such a loose and indefinite connection. 

Of the most extensive application is *i, (§. 104, 2) 1 : 

a) Properly and usually copulative (our and ), connecting single 
words as well as whole sentences. When three or more words 
stand in connection, it is used either before every one after the 
first (2 Kings xxiii. 5), or before the last only (Gen. xiii. 2); 
rarely after the first only (Ps. xlv. 9). In certain set-phrases 
it is commonly omitted, as yesterday (and) the day before = 
heretofore , Ex. v. 8. The tone of animated description or nar¬ 
ration may also occasion the omission of it (constructio asyndeta ); 
as Judges v. 27, at her feet he bowed , fell, lay [comp, the 
vent, vidi , vici of Caesar]; Job xx. 19; Cant. ii. 11, v. 6; Is. 
xxvi. 17. 

As connecting words , it is often explicative (like isque , et 
quidem); 1 Sam. xxviii. 3, in Hamah and (i. e. even) 

in his own city ; 2 Sam. xiii. 20; Amos iii. 11, iv. 10; even 
when the second idea is subordinate to the first, and would 
properly be expressed as the genitive after it (the tv cf*a dvotv 
of the grammarians), 2 Chr. xvi. 14, mrn spices and sorts , 

in the sense of all sorts of spices. 

As connecting clauses or sentences , it denotes either con¬ 
tinuation (for then or that), hence before the apodosis (like 
German so in da — so) and after absolute designations of time — 
(see Gen. iii. 5; xxvii. 30; Ex. xvi. 6; Josh. ii. 8; Prov. xxiv. 27, 
n-oasi afterwards , then build thy house 2 ); or enhan¬ 
cement , as in Job v. 19, in six troubles he will deliver thee , 
yea , in seven no evil shall befall thee; or comparison , as in 
Job v. 7, man is born to trouble , and so the sons of light¬ 
ning fly on high , for just as these (birds of prey) fly high ; xii. 
11; xxxiv. 3; Prov. xi. 16; xvii. 3; xxv. 3, 25. But the Waw 
is also — 

b) Circumstantial or adversative (and yet , while yet); . 
2 Sam. iv. 7, they came into the house and (= while) he lay 
on his bed ; Gen. xix. 1; Judges xiii. 9; also if the circumstan¬ 
tial clause is at the same time adversative (and yet , since how¬ 
ever, while yet) Judges xvi. 15, how canst thou say I love thee 

SpVI and (yet) thy heart is not with me (i. e. while 
yet)? Gen. xv. 2; xviii. 13; Ps. xxviii. 3, who speak peace with 


1 See fuller particulars on the use of Waw copulative , in Gesenii The¬ 
saurus I. p. 393 et seqq. 

2 But comp. §. 126, Rem. 1 and Note 1 on *p. 277. — Tr. 
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their fellows 333^3 wyj and (= while yet) mischief is in their 
hearty Jer, xiv. i5, who prophesy in my name ta*'tnniijrfcfe 
and yet I have not sent them. 

c) Causal (for, because); Ps. v. 12, they shout ever for 
joy, because (when, since) thou dost defend them', Is. xliii. 12, 
ye are my witnesses hK-'SKJ. and I (am) God, that I am God; 
Gen. xx. 3. 

d) Inferential (then, so then, therefore)', Ezek. xviii. 32, 

1 delight not in the death of him that dieth —therefore 
turn ye. In this sense it may stand even at the beginning of a 
sentence, when it implies an inference of some kind from 
circumstances already mentioned; 2 Kings iv. 41, and he said 
rraij?“!inpi then take meal', Ps. iv. 4, i|3*ri then know ye; ii. 10; 

2 Sam. xxiv. 3. 

e) Final (of purpose or result, in order that, so that); in 
this sense chiefly with the cohortative or jussive (§. 128). 

Of scarcely less extensive application are the two relative 
conjunctions (prop, relative pronouns) and *'?(=or*, quod, 
quum that, because) which run almost parallel with each other 
in their significations, except that "<3 occurs as a conjunction far 
more frequently and in a great variety of senses, while 313K 
is generally a relative pronoun, and takes prefixes. 

Both are prefixed, like quod, to a whole clause, standing 
as an accusative, governed by the preceding active verb as its 
object, is even preceded by the accusative particle nx; 

Josh. ii. 10, fiirn ttrzrirr'-iipat W€ have heard (id quod 

exsiccavit) that Jehovah hath dried up, more commonly 
‘nm, and still oftener *^3 .wbfcj. 1 Sara. xxiv. 11, 19. Hence 
the following uses of ^3: a) it is employed before words of a 
quotation, like the Gr. on (very seldom *■)$&*, 1 Sam. xv. 20); 
b) it is temporal = on, prop, (at the time) that, (at the time) 
when, sometimes passing over to the conditional power of 
DK [Eng. when = if, differing only in the form of repre¬ 
sentation], Job xxxviii. 5, comp. vs. 4 and 18 (seldom *112$$, 
Lev. iv. 22; Deut. xi. 6), but often with an accurate discri¬ 
mination between the two, well illustrated in Ex. xxi; c) cau¬ 
sal, eo quod, because, fully *^3 1?^, 3$$ *|3^, propterea quod, 
also for = yag; repeated (^3— *13, Is. i. 29, 30, *oi — ^3 be¬ 
cause — and because, Job xxxviii. 20), when more than one 
cause for the same thing is assigned; d) adversative (in which 
sense *»!3 only is used) either, «) after a negative, but, prop. 
because, e. g. thou shalt not take a wife for my son from 
the daughters of the Canaanites — but a Hebrewess, = because 
thou shalt take a Hebrewess, the former being prohibited 
because the latter is to be done; or, /9) where negation is only 
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implied, e. g. after a question which involves denial (§. 153, 1,2), 
when it may be rendered no but , but no , for surely (aXXa 
y«p), Mic. vi. 3, what (injury) have I done to thee? ... for su¬ 
rely I brought thee up, etc. Job xxxi. 18. See on ^3 below, 
in No. 2 , i. 

2 . We now arrange the remaining conjunctions ac¬ 
cording to their significations, and in the case of those 
(very many in number) that have a variety of senses, ex¬ 
hibit together the different uses of each as it first occurs. 
We must, however, confine ourselves here to a brief ge¬ 
neral notice, leaving the more complete view, with the 
references and proofs, to the Lexicon. 

a) Copulative: besides 1 , * 1 , the properly adverbial forms 
p$ also , and t)K' intensive, there is added , wholly , even , once 
combined DjrsflO and even also , Lev. xxvi. 44. The first is often 
used emphatically with a number to include all , e. g. 0^373 Da 
both the two , Vs Da all together. It also merely gives emphasis 
to the following word; Gen. xxix. 30, and he loved Vrn-n&rpSi 
Rachel (not, also Rachel) more than Leah; 1 Sam. xxiv. 12 . — 
*9 is prop, add that , hence not to mention , according to 
the connection, much more , much less. 

b) Disjunctive: *ia< or (etym. free will , choice , hence prop. 
Lat. vel, but also aut exclusive, 2 Kings ii. 16). Sometimes it stands 
elliptically for ix or (be it) that , or (it must be) that , when 
it may be rendered unless that , e. g. Is. xxvii. 5; — hence the 
transition to the conditional sense, if , but if , Ex. xxi. 36 (the 
LXX. tay <fi, Vulg. sin autem), if haply , 1 Sam. xx. 10, which 
has been contested without reason (comp, on ‘'Vix, §. 150, 3, 
Note). Repeated, as Sa—ia, sive—sive , it is the same as DK—Dfit. 

c) Temporal: ^ 9 , -i 79 $<=ore, quum (see above), for which 

more rarely is used the conditional particle DK (Is. iv. 4; xxiv. 
13); * 1 ?, "72, ^9 "72 until that , also DK ^2, D$ "73 wn£il 

when, *19 also during , so Zon</ as, "Tiaa while , 119 $ *nr<g 
a/ter tAai, TKD (for "itjJx Two) since and d^d before, 

for "> 79 ^ Hd" 7 £ before (Ps. cxxix. 6 ). 

d) Causal: (besides *9 and No. 1 , e) ‘- 179 $ ‘ja b2 be¬ 

cause , •)2-b2~''? (Gen. xviii. 5; xix. 8; 2 Sam. xviii. 20) and 
-,3-b2 (Job xxxiv. 27). ", 3 -^ 2 , ‘nm 1#$ W to, 

rvrrifit b2, prop, for the circumstances that = * for 
this cause that , and emphatically for the very 

1 See, on this much discussed group of particles, Gesenii Thesaurus II. 
p. 682. 
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cause that , '"ntfx (prop, on the account, that), 

and nnn (; therefore, fAai), eo gwod, because , ^5 3 g? (prop, as 
a reward that), that. 

e) Final: "itfx fo fAe end that, ‘-iipx TO in order 

fAa£ (also causal), 1 that = tn order that (see above), perhaps b, 

1 Kings vi. 19. With a negative force: 15 that not , Zesf 

(§. 152). 

/) Conditional: principally 3 $ and A (for which rarely s&$) f 
if. The first (which is also a particle of interrogation* §. 153, 2 ) is 
purely conditional, leaving it uncertain whether what is expressed 
by the verb is actually doing or actually done, or not, yet rather 
the former (as, if Ido—have done — shall do): on the contrary, A 
expressly implies that it is not so, is not done (if I should do 
— had done), at least that it is very uncertain and even impro¬ 
bable. Hence DX may properly stand where sih would express 
the thought more accurately (Ps. 1. 12 ; cxxxix. 8 ; Hos. ix. 12 ); 
but sib cannot be used for DX. Especially in solemn asseveration, 
expressed under the form of conditional imprecation, DX is used; 
Ps. vii. 4 — 6, CfTP — rw ‘tp$3?-dx if I have done this — 
(then) let the enemy persecute me, etc.; Ps. xliv. 21; lxxiii. 16; 
cxxxvii. 5. 

NB. What has been said of DX and A holds good, also, 
when they are connected with the negative, as in xh DX, xiA, 
and It must be observed further, that OX, after elliptical 

forms of swearing, e. g. hin*] "*n as Jehovah lives , is [in effect 
but not in fact] a negative (and so xb OX is affirmative), 2 Sam. 
xi. 11 ; xx. 20. The ellipsis here is sometimes filled up, as in 

2 Sam. iii. 35, OX Cpp'P rbl. 0*r»-8 A-fiteSI H3 so may Qod 
do to me and more also , if —. Hence generally after verbs of 
swearing and adjuring, OX stands [in effect] for not , Cant. ii. 7, 
iii. 5, also elsewhere in poetry, as Judges v. 8 , Is. xxii. 14. On 
*ix, "' 3 , *■»$$$, as passing over into conditional particles, see above, 
in No. 2 , A, and No. 1, e. 

g) Concessive: OX, with the Per/., even if (= though) 

1 am, Job ix. 15, with the Impf. (though I were), Is. i. 18; 
x. 22; b? (for ipx b?) although, Job xvi. 17; *3 0 $ even when, 
although. 

A) Comparative: *i$X3 as, quemadmodum, with ‘p in the 
second member, as — so, Is. xxxi. 4; Iii. 14, 15. *i$X£ 

may be omitted in the protasis, Is. lv. 9, Ps. xlviii. 6 , and 
15 in the apodosis, Obad. 15. Exact conformity is expressed by 
in all points as, Eccles. v. 15. 

2 This *^3 answers seemingly to or* as marking a quotation, or introdu¬ 
cing the very words of the oath sworn (see p. 331); hence it does not appear 
in our translation, owing to difference of idiom. — Tr. 
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i) Adversative: (see on the adverbs, §. 150, 3). Decidedly 
belong here , ^3 0B& only that — hut, nevertheless , and the dif¬ 
ficult combination DX ^ 9 , prop, that if, for if, most frequently 
hut if, in the sense of *^3 explained under letter d, but united 
with dK to form a connection with the verb. Ps. i. 1, happy 
the man who walks not (if he walks not) in the counsel of the 

ungodly .... vs. 2, hut if (dtf ^ 9 ) his delight is in . 

Then simply hut, Ps. i. 4; Gen. xxxii. 29, hut if, hut when, 
Gen. xxxii. 27, and merely hut = except (after a negative), 
xxxix. 9; xxviii. 17. 

k) On the interrogative particles, see §. 153, and — 

l) The optative particles above, under letter /. 

3. A certain brevity and incompleteness 1 of expression 
(see No. 1) appears, among other things, in this, that in¬ 
stead of the whole compound conjunction, by which the 
relation is fully expressed, sometimes the one and some¬ 
times the other component part may be used. Thus, in¬ 
stead of the full form yg* on the account, that = because, 
we have the shorter or "tctk; instead of ^#$3 as (conj.) 
we find 9 Is. lxi. 11 , or Ex. xiv. 13; 1 Kings viii. 24. 

4. This brevity is carried still farther, when the 
conjunction, which is required to show the relation of 
one sentence or clause to another, is omitted altogether. 
This is the case — 

o) In conditional clauses: Gen. xxxiii. 13, drive they them 
(the sheep) hard, then they will die, for, if they drive 
them hard etc.; Gen. xlii. 38; Job vii. 20 , (it) I have 
sinned , what do 1 unto thee? Job. xix, 4. 
h) In expressions of comparison: Ps. xiv. 4, sibpx Tap 
dnH who devour my people (as) they would eat bread, prop, 
(as) those who eat bread; Job xxiv. 19, drought and heat 
carry off the snow-water, *istdn Vixp (so) She'ol (those who) 
sin. Jer. xvii. 11 . 

1 More rare is pleonasm or an unnecessary fulness of expression; e. g. 
DX ^9, for if, Ex. xxii. 22, comp, old Germ, wenn class (prop, if it is that) 
and old Eng. „if that“. On the contrary, a degree of pleonasm in the par¬ 
ticles is quite indigenous in the Chaldee; e. g. (Germ, all dieweil) 

wholly — for — that = because, IW"bpj3"b3 wholly for this = therefore. 
Emphatic, not pleonastic, is the repetition of the conjunction in *j3p 

because, even because, Lev. xxvi. 43; like the German sintemal und all dieweil. 
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c) In members which are usually dependent on the rela¬ 
tive conjunctions ( oratio obliqua ); Gen. xii. 13, say 
thou art my sister , commonly *rr» 3 t ‘v?; Gen. 
xli. 15; Ps. ix. 21, that they may learn , ffoy ore men ; Is. 
xlviii. 8, for I knew , thou art quite faithless ; Ps. xvii. 3, 
I have purposed , (that) *wy wou/A shall not sin . In all 
these cases, the dependent clause stands properly for 
the accusative of the object; comp. §. 142, 4 , Rem. 2. 

§. 156. 

OF THE INTERJECTIONS. 

The interjections which correspond to our ah! oh! alas! 
woe! expressing denunciation as well as lamentation (nhK, 
•*tn, **«) are connected with the object of the threatening 
or lamentation, either by the particles bs, b$, b, or with¬ 
out, as *ob woe to us! **i n woe to the people! Is i. 4; **in 

alas , my brother! 1 Kings xiii. 30. 

On the construction of nsn with the 8uffixes> see §. 100, 5. 
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HEBREW READING BOOK AND EXERCISES. 


PRACTICAL HINTS. 

The design of this Reading Book is to aid the learner in 
mastering the inflections and constructions of the Hebrew lan¬ 
guage, by presenting suitable matter for translation and ana¬ 
lysis, with the addition of ample references to the forms and 
rules of the Grammar. — Hence the portions for translation 
and composition, have been carefully so selected and arranged 
as to be progressive (from short and easy to more difficult), and 
to be as diversified as possible within the narrow limits; so 
that the grammatical references cover nearly the whole ground.— 
The help given, at the outset, in reading, translating and ana¬ 
lysing (or parsing) the Hebrew, may perhaps seem excessive: 
but the intelligent student will soon find scope for his own 
skill and research, independently of such promptings; while the 
unapt learner will do well to reflect, that unless he can at length 
pursue the study without such means he ought rather to aban* 
don it. — There will be scope enough, also, for the expe¬ 
rienced teacher to show his skill in viva voce instruction. Though 
every competent instructor may have, more or less, a way of his 
own in teaching, yet the plan here followed is likely to interest 
even the most skilful and successful, since it is founded in 
the main on 

22 * 
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The most approved method of studying Hebrew K 

It is better to begin with a full Grammar than (as many 
do) with a skeleton or mere outline , though the complete master¬ 
ing of the whole is not to be attempted at once; but the more 
important parts, usually printed in larger type (as in the 
editions of Gesenius), ought to be learned first, and the rest, 
in smaller type, to be left for after study, unless the eagerness and 
aptness of the scholar (as we find in some rare cases) lead him 
to take up all just as it comes and in a short time. 

As soon as one knows the Alphabet (in §§. 5 and 6 of 
this Gram.), and the Points for the vowel-signs (those for the 
ten full vowels at beginning of §. 8, for the half- vowels in §. 10), 
and for Dughe'sh in §. 12, and Mdpptq in §. 14, together with 
the Theory of the Syllable (in §. 26), let him practise the care- 
f ful reading aloud of words (as in the Tables of Nouns on 
j pp. 202, 205, 206, 215, 216, or in Reading Book, pp. 343 — 
i 345, where the meanings are given), with their proper accent 
| (usually resting on the last syllable, o£vrovo£, see §. 15, 2); 
j then let the Pronouns (§§.32 — 37), especially the Personal (§.32, 
j Parad. A) and the Article (§. 35), be well learnt as a prepara- 
i tion for taking up the Verbs and Nouns. Next let the Paradigm 
« of the strong or regular Verb (Par ad. B) be fully mastered andre- 
v membered, in connection with the most careful study of §§. 38— 
54 (but more especially of §§. 39, 40, 43 — 50), so that the char¬ 
acteristic forms of the Conjugations and other Modifications, 
also the force of the afformatives and preformatives (§. 40), may 
be clearly apprehended. After attending to the Pronominal Suf¬ 
fixes (§. 33, Parad. A) and the mode of attaching them to Verbs 
(§§. 58 — 61, Parad. C) and to Nouns (§. 91), let the peculiarities 
of the guttural letters (§. 22) and the Guttural Verbs (Parads. D 
— F) be mastered, next the contracted Verbs (Parads. G — H), and 
then the Feeble Verbs (Parads. I — P) owing their peculiarities 
to the nature of the feeble or quiescent letters (§§. 23, 24). 

It is assumed that the student takes, in the mean while, 

1 See the views of Gesenius in the Preface to his Hebraisches Lesebuch, 
as edited by De Wette } Leipzig, 1841. — The advice of Winer , a distinguished 
Hebraist, though now best known to us from his matchless Grammar of the 
N. Test. Greek, is much to the same effect in his Grundlinien einer Methodik 
des Elementarunterrichts in der Heb. Sprache, Leipzig, 1819. 
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easy lessons (as on p. 346) in translating and analysing sentences, 
when full knowledge of the changes of the Vowels (§§. 27 — 29) 
and of the Noun (as to the construct state , etc.) will be required 
(§§• 79 — 90), and also of the prefix Particles (§§. 102 — 104). 
In these lessons one must strive to read with fluency and intelli¬ 
gence (observing the proper accent of each word), which he will 
best learn by often reading aloud what he already understands. 

Readiness also must be acquired in writing the characters, in 
a legible way, by putting down on paper or blackboard some in¬ 
flections of Verbs and Nouns (so far as possible) from memory, after 
the model of the Paradigms, and by doing Exercises in Heb. 
composition, such as are provided or indicated in the sequel. 

There should be a constant effort to store the memory with 
words and their meanings, paying heed to their derivation (§§.81 
— 86) and inflection (§§.91 — 96). Tantum scimus , quantum 
memoria tenemus. 

How to learn the Hebrew-Grammar? It follows from the 
above hints, that whilst the student’s memory must be exercised 
in storing up the Heb. words and their meanings, and specially 
in mastering the Tables of Verbs, Nouns, etc., the bulk of the 
Grammar is not to be learned by heart, word for word, but only 
its purport or substance; that is, its facts and principles, must be 
noted and apprehended and set forth in fitting terms, all the 
better, if they be of the student’s own finding. 

Let him, for instance, take up (with the help of the ex¬ 
amples and notes on pp. 343 — 345) the important subject of 
syllabication or the theory of the syllable , taught in §§. 26 and 
27; but instead of trying to accomplish this by rote- work, as in 
some old-fashioned schools, let him, after studying these sections 
well, write down (or simply think out) for himself questions upon 
them and supply the answers, somewhat after this manner: — 

1. Why is the knowledge of syllabication requisite in 
Heb.? — To enable us to understand the laws, which determine 
the choice and change of vowels in the inflections or modifi¬ 
cations of words. — 2. How may a syllable be viewed? — 
In two ways: — as to its initial or opening sound, and as to its 
final or closing sound. — 3. What must its initial sound be? — 
Always a consonant , with one exception (not real but only appar¬ 
ent, see Note \ p. 69) namely * (for 1 ; and). — 4. What may its 
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final sound be? — Either a vowel (full or half) and then the 
syllable is called open , or a consonant (one or two) and then the 
syllable is called closed (or sharp in some cases). — NB. The 
separate counting of half or proclitic syllables, as a distinct 
variety, is practically unimportant (see Rem. p. 71). — 5. When 
the syllable is open or simple, what must the vowel be? — 
NB. The vowel must be long in an open syllable , except when it 
has the full accent (or tone), or at least has the secondary accent 
Methegh (§. 16, 2 ,c) to support it ; for a short vowel cannot stand 
in an open unaccented syllable (see a seeming exception with 
Dagh. f. implicitum, p. 60, top). — 6. In a closed or mixed syl¬ 
lable, what sort of vowel? — NB. The vowel must be short when 
the closed syllable has no accent , but may be either short or long 
when the closed syllable is accented. 

The apt and intelligent learner will know how to apply 
some such method of self -catechizing, as he goes on; and then 
one may safely hail him, made virtute diligentiaque estol or bet¬ 
ter in the sacred tongue itself 

sitpta© *p3*tn-nat rrbxn w 

Josh. i. 8. 
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To be committed to memory and to serve for practice in read¬ 
ing and translating , and in grammatical analysis (or parsing) 
and construing . 

NB. For the derivation of words (substantives and adjec¬ 
tives, §§. 81 — 86, and even many particles, §. 99), a good Lexi¬ 
con (such as the Students Heb. Lexicon , published in a very 
serviceable and cheap form by Asher & Co.) must be diligently 
consulted, as the help here offered in the way of Grammatical 
Analysis and Notes leaves the student to look for the roots in 
his Dictionary. 

Single Words . 

Syllabication must be carefully learned according to §§, 
26, 28 in the Grammar. 

OK ’abh 1 (father) noun m. s. irr. "TO *ir (city) noun f. s. irr. 

ok ’em (mother) n. f. s. 7? ‘es (tree) n. m. s. 

*}5 ben (son) n. m. s. irr. aria tobh (good) adj. m. b. 

ns bath (daughter) n. f. s. d&kh (wretched) adj. m. s. 

., irreg. Vn d&l (weak) adj. m. b. 

no p& (mouth) noun m. s. irr. 
t)3 kaph (hand or palm) n. f. s. 
wra mum (i blemish , iiapog) n. m. s. 
on tom (integrity) n. m. s. 

Observe , each of these monosyllabic words begins with a 
consonant (according to §. 26, 1), for the gutturals k and 0 

1 For the sound of the Heb. consonants and vowels, as here indicated, 
see Notes on p. 21 and those on §. 8 in the Grammar. 
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(§. 6, 4) have a consonant force (indicated here by the Greek 
breathings * and ‘, §. 6, 2, 1), though among us they generally 
have no audible sound or force; the other initial letters (except 
the a) are the aspirated mutes (§. 6, 3) with the Daghe'sh lene 
to harden their sound (according to §. 21, 1); and each word 
has the tone or accent, §.15, though not here marked by —, 
(see §.15. Rem. 3) and forms a closed syllable, i. e. ends in a 
consonant (§. 26, 2, c), except iiB pe which is an open syll. i. e. 
ends in a vowel (§.26, 3), the Si being here a feeble letter, 
quiescent in the vowel S e gh6 # l, e, (§.23, 4, p. 65). — NB. The 
final ^ has the silent simple Sh e wa' according to §. 10, 3, while 
the other final letters (Djl^y) have none. — The irregular nouns 
are given in §. 96. 

laa ma-tar (rain) n. m. s.; 

•ga a-nan (cloud) n. m. s.; 

dan cha-kha'm (wise) adj. m. s. — Obs. the 1st syll. in 
each of these words is open with a long vowel (§. 26, 3), 2d 
syll. closed with a long vowel and the accent or tone; for NB. 
a long vowel cannot stand in a closed syllable without the tone 
or accent (§. 26, 5). 

Stossi chokh-ma' (toisdom) n. f. s.; 1st syll. closed and un- 
accented (ending in a consonant with a silent Sh e wa (§. 10, 3) 
and so having not Qa'mes, a, but Qa/mes-chatu'ph, o, according 
to §. 9, 12, 1, bottom of p. 40); 2d syll. accented and open 
(ending in a vowel, as the Si quiesces in the Qa'mes, d, §.23, 4> 
p. 65). 

lisa gib-bo'r (mighty) adj. m. s.; 1st syll. closed and sharp¬ 
ened (§. 26, 6), the point in the a (after a vowel) being Dagh. 
forte, serving to harden and to double it (§. 13, 3), but the point 
in the a is Dagh. lene serving only to harden it (§. 13, 1). 

Siiaa ga-bho' a h (high) adj. m. s.; 1st syll. open (§. 26, 3), 
2d accented and closed , the si with Mappi'q, §. 14, having its full 
consonant force and, as a final guttural, taking the Pa'thach 
furtive , therefore not ga-bho'-ha, §. 22, 2, b. — Obs. the a has 
Dagh. lene but the a has it not, according to §. 6, 3. 

ijgi y e -qa'r ( honour ) n. m. s.; 1st syll. only a half-syllable 
with half- vowel, vocal Sh e wa (§. 26, 4); 2d syll. closed and 
accented , with an essentially long or immovable Qa'mes, d, 
(§. 25, 2). — Obs. theoretically this is a sort of dissyllable, but 
practically only a monosyllable, as if y e qa'r (see §. 26, 4, Rem.). 
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^-me'th (truth) n. f. s.; practically a monosyllable 
v me'th, the Chate'ph-S e gho'l under the K being at most only a 
half-vowel (§. 10, 2). 

■'hn ch°-li' (sickness) n. m. 8.; pract. ch°W, the Chate'ph- 
Qa'mes being no more than a half-vowel. 

ba'-yith {house) n. m. s. irr. (§. 96); 1st syll. open 
with a short vowel but accented (see §. 26, 3, a), since an open 
syll. with a short vowel requires either the full accent (as here 
in a S'gholate noun, §. 84, 11), or the secondary accent (M&- 
thegh, §. 16, 2) as shown in §. 26, 3, d, e. NB. Hence the 
practical rule, that a short vowel cannot stand in an open un¬ 
accented syllable. 

Tttori cho'-shekh ( darkness ) n. m. s. Obs. how the diacritic 
point (§. 11) on the to Shin serves for the Chd'lem, 6 (§. 8, 2, 
Rem.) as well as to distinguish it from to Sin ; also how the 
vowel-less final has simple Sh e wa silent (§. 10, 3). — Compare 
itoto sa-so'n ( gladness) n. m. s. 

a'-res {earth) segholate n. com. s. (rarely mas.); NB. al¬ 
ways y’nx ’a'-res when the article (§. 35) is prefixed, as the 

earth. 

r&pn t e -phi 1-1 a' {prayer) n. f. s.; pract. only a dissyllable, 
as if fphtl-la', 1st syll. closed and sharp (ending in the i doubled 
by Dagh. forte, §. 26, 6), 2d syll. open (ending in the feeble or 
quiescent n, §. 23, 4). , 

Wito* y e -shil- t a' {salvation), pract. yshufd! n. f. s. 
rranx (pract.) ’Mha-ma' {ground or land) n. f. s. 
njJirx (pract.) ^mfi-na' {faithfulness, faith) n. f. s. 
ntoai yab-be'-8heth {dryland, inopp. to B* yam, sea)n. f. s.; 
a real trisyllable and a fern. segholate (§. 94, 2); the open syll. be 
with a short vowel has the tone (see above under tvs). 

dna ’a-dha'm {man, i. e. human being, avftQ&itoc;) n. m. s. 
collective (without a plural); including — 

to^a ’i'sh {man, avrig n. m. s. andl both irregular 
ntox ’ish-sha' {woman) n. f. s. J see §. 96. 
d*?dto sha-ma'-yim ( heavens ) n. m. pi., the form is dual but 
only used for the proper pi. d^to sh e ma-yim , and the sing, not 
used at all (§. 88, 1, Rem. 2); 2d syll. open with accented short 
vowel (see rnj). 

d^rrhx ^lo-hi'm {gods), but used as if sing, mostly for God, 
Deity (see §. 108, 2, Rem. 1 and Note 2 ) n. m. pi.; the sing, mix 
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^loTi (<a god, used for God only in poetry and later Heb.); the in 
( a h not ha) at the end, as in niaa above, p. 344. 

Exebcises. Let the student now learn how to attach the 
Article (*n the, §. 35) and the prefix Particles (a in, 3 as, b to, 
IP from and 1 ; and, §. 102 and §. 104); and let him write down 
all the above words in Heb., prefixing first the Article properly 
to each (§. 35); then the Conjunction ) (§.104, 2, p. 234); then 
the Prepositions ?, ?, b and (§. 102); and lastly let him prefix 
both the Article and a Particle to each word, according to §. 35, 
Rem. 2 and §. 102, 1, Rem. — The above words will serve also 
for practice in the inflection of nouns, §§. 91 — 95. 


Phrases and Sentences 1 . 

:taw tanb larnni y^k 2 :mn ms 1 

*Tjbpn man 5 ::—r-nin rwttra 4 j fbb$ ^bp nan 3 

na nbsira 7 :miaa w 6 j Sin an 

r - - - : nr it - 

n*n man 10 :*prba*i *p:a*i nws; 9 finn*! ?jbian -ian 8 
rrbj rt-iini tamtf*; ta^Bpp 11 nrnn nn&ri ; ptrn mbi-ia 

n 3 j 13 : ms-baa tarn-n$ 12 ita^ia rmxpi ta^pn 

: -ita-bs-b? nrrrna* ^iBtfK 14 : to? tannaarns iijnp lyrns 

jSipT^ ^bi ; ^ ^ 16 itaanat h P7P? i’pB 15 

^Bto 19 jpgia? pnx 18 arnn naa 17 

: Eamnasta nnian naa5 20 : ta®* ian tans<a aanatn tan 

r/ •• s " : •• ■ li- t • r r r r t t t 

aba 23 tnaa*; mnain npfc) 22 : na? 21 

•ro^sSn mbs 25 tmrojm Ta:n 24 ttamasn -psa maia 
anna? rnpsn 27 maea *br nwi 26 :tanna 

nnau; 29 : Tft’aa Tjnan nm nx 28 : ‘'ban 

:iaK maun Sp? ^ *nax npir 1 ; taan *}? 30 :?jja nm *'ryiat 

*'3a*nnn 33 s*yb:sa min*; 32 iSma ab ‘pbpp*? *|n 31 

jtawa-bs tanb nmarm narcn mb's taaaisna 34 swaVi nnaaa 
nspitf kh * 1 ? r^m mt 36 j ngirn Sip-rat saspttb 35 

wanryj ^-,n 38 :^mpB n'xat ab-baa 37 j^bipa 
mnn-bx 40 tinap-b? S?fi nms-b? ai&n mbnn 39 :^b np 

1 The accent on the word in these sentences is always on the last syl¬ 
lable, if not marked elsewhere. 
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r-rsnj 42 -1502 yrr ■’0 41 iSTpab TjtnnsrjB SiTpBp 

Sax xb “iax ?, i •sbw^i 43 : rr^aian sn&a •nbshi ranx aara tabs 

■ > *• r 1- t :rt r - - • - : r j * t \ t \ 

:r-n^3 15a “pip *ixs^_ r-ia np^x ^a ^ban nan-jin 44 :danb-n3 
ra^ai n^n na-nx 46 :nnx nbnn ^ nscsixi ■psnain 45 

:*ia tambx m -nPx tj-'X nta Nt:r::n 47 :S*ip nwTi no-bn 

nein *pax 49 : nesa-ba pip TpB-bri. wa-ba nw nnx 48 

*np*' 51 : nix ‘m nix w tambx ndx*i 50 : taa *ma*i tanx 

•ptrnx nnpb r^a nigsn 52 :n$an nxnryi nnx taipa-bx tangn 
^abn*. ^sa -pbrrax pna irb'x nax*i 53 : tznaab ib •nb 1 ; 

ta na «3na pira-na 55 : aripa tanx n$x ran nann na 54 

r-132 57 : rnxna tw T iv?ani piw jpt *13 w. 56 : ratp 

narrrxi. 58 : naxj n;x air a xar xb*i dig ria^i. pbiiraa rvjs *]b 

airi pxp pnn 59 :aap *xnn aanx braa a*npa apx naxb 13 
irnsn nferxn naxrn 61 : rw nia raj ir-’x npp 60 : nan 

: tanaaB obti raman ranx ruxb nm Son 62 : Saxi ■axnsrn 

xb-ax 64 : S-p —aj nipan niaa ^a ranx •rpna 63 

i^nx s^nna -fiprbx nat 65 : inban tsiraa wop xbi jjan nbap 

onn ansja 67 :*nnro dab na dabrn pp *rpnn nigx aipa-b^ 66 

abfen-nx , rn tr-nx rasa d-i^i 68 jbxnfcna niapb Him bnrt 

: *fc-iab ">raia ra ;g*p5x rna nnbp jn 69 : ta^aaB ttropa 

ax xbn 71 rtsrn ^iap n|hi : aciapb ip*n 70 

:^rax n*^a bbnb •mxa ia^x -rana rni3 *oxia nnx bx xbn na^ab nnx 

r •! •: •• _ j ‘r: • ~: • " - * tj rv •• -5 r\: tv 

:«hjt pbx da^raip app taan-jp rapjj ta^oj rrnpb^ •nap •* ptppn 72 
:7na n:t3 miar-irbia^ snaa nra mto d^nt: 73 

rr T T r “ J V T . J IT T T - : V - . 


NOTES AND EXERCISES ON THE ABOVE SENTENCES. 

1. P e ri' es ha-dha'r (Lev. 23, 40), fruit-of tree-of ornamentf 
i. e. produce of ornamental trees. — i*rl, a noun m. sing, (col¬ 
lective, no plur., §. 108), in constr. state (see §. 89), inflected or 
declined as shown in class or Parad. VI. i. (§. 93) and in the 
Lex. under *n.B; the B having Dagh. lene because not preceded 
by a vowel, according to §. 6 , 3. ‘JEJs, n. m. s. coll, (rarely pi. 
dW, except for sticks or pieces of wood), in c. st. Parad. VII. b. 
(but see Lex.). Ha-dha'r, n. m. s., in absol. state (see §. 89), 
after Parad. IV. b (but see Lex.). — The mark (:) at the end is 
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Sdph-pasu'q, always preceded by the accent Sillu'q (—), serving 
here for our full stop (§. 15, p. 48). 

NB. We see here a) that the genitive case-relation, or what 
is called the constr. state in Heb., which we express by of or 
often by the possessive ’s, consists essentially in mere closeness 
of connection between words in utterance; for there is no change 
whatever in the form of p € ri! and * es , though each is in the 
■constr. st. or stands in the genitive relation with the word 
following it, see §.89, 1 and Note 2 : b) that several nouns in 
succession may be in the c. st., each depending on the next (see 
§. 114, 1); see also in Nos 4 and 6 below. — If these words 
were uttered without close connection, the sense would be simply 
fruit, tree, ornament, without indicating any genitive or possessive 
relation between them. — If the 1st and 2d alone were joined 
closely, the sense would be fruit-of tree (is) ornament ; see No. 3 
below. 

2. li/res da-gha'n w e thi-ro'sh ’a'-res la/-chem u-kh e ra- 

mi'm (2 Kings 18, 32) , ldnd-of corn and new-wine, land-of bread 
and vineyards. — y*ik (see above, p. 345) twice, in c. st. (Parad. 
VI. a) without change and standing each time in genit. relation with 
two succeeding nouns (see §. 114, 1). Da-ghafn, n. m. s. coll, (no 
plur.) in absol. st., Parad. IV. b; the * with Dagh. 1. according to 
§. 6, 3. W e thi-r6'sh, n. m. s. coll, (no pi.) in absol. st. see 

Lex.), with the conjunction 1 (and) prefixed regularly with simple 
Sh e wa (see §. 104, 2, Rem. a). Ld^chem, n. com. s. coll, (no 
pi.) in absol. st., Parad. VI. a. U-kh e ra-mi!m (see in Lex.), 
n. m. pi. in absol. state, with the conj. prefixed with Shu'-req 
before the simple Sh e wa (§. 104, 2, Rem. c). — Observe here 
the 1st syll. u is really wu and begins with a consonant as ex¬ 
plained in §. 26, 1, Note K 

NB. The 4 nouns that are here said to be in absol. st. 
would usually be in the genitive case in Greek or Latin (as they 
are here in theLXX and Vulg.), and hence they are (by accommo¬ 
dation) said to be in the genitive also in Heb., governed by 
as the nomen regens (§. 89 and §. 114, 1). 

3. D e bha'r malekh shil-to'n (Eccl. 8,4), the wordrof a king 
or a king's word (is) power . — Dtbhar, n. m. s. in c. st. before 
md'lekh and shortened as much as possible (§. 89, 2) from da- 
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bha'r ("a^ see Lex. and Parad. IV. a) for closer connection in 
utterance, so as to indicate the genit. relation between them,, 
which relation serves to make it definite without having the 
article (see §. 110, 2). M&'-lekh n. m. s. in absol. st., Parad. 
VI. a.; but the form might be in c. st. before shiltd'n so as to 
mean word-of king-of power , only the context decides for the 
other sense. Shtl-to'n [= Suita'n ], n. m. s. in abs. st., Parad. I.; 
but Gesenius and others make it an adj. m. s. agreeing in 
gender and number with *0* (§. 112) and so give the sense 
a king's word (is) powerful . 

NB. The copula (or verb to be) has often (adhere) to be sup¬ 
plied in Heb., as also in Greek (see §. 144, 1). 

4. Mish-ne' to-ra'th Mo-she (Josh. 8, 32), copy-of the law - 
of Moses. — Mish-ne (rqrip lit. repetition , Parad. IX.), n. m. s., 
in c. st. before td-rd'th , which is a n. fern. s. in c. st. (rnrin, Parad. 
A, §• 95), the initial fi having Dagh. 1. (though preceded by a 
vowel) because of the distinctive accent Pashto! (—, §, 15, p. 49) 
before it (see§. 21,1), marking a very slight check or pause, even 
though the c. state supposes close connection and not separation 
(see on No. 1 above). Moshe, prop. n. (see Lex.) in absol. st.; 
Obs. the diacritic point on the serving also for the vowel 
Cholem, 6 (see §. 33). 

5. Dibh-re' ham-ma'-lekh hag-ga-dho'l (Is. 36, 13), the 

words-of the great king , or the great king's words. — Dibhre* 
n. m. pi. in c. st. of (Parad. IV.). Obs. how the close con¬ 

nection in the genitive relation causes here both the utmost 
shortening of the vowels (as in No. 3) and the eliding of the 
final consonant by changing D‘'-r* into (see §. 89, 2, a and 
Bern.). — Ham-m&'lekh , with the Article (•$ the) regularly 
prefixed with Pa'thach and Dagh. forte (see §. 35), as it is also 
in hag-gadho'l , adj. m. s. where the Dagh. f. in the A both doubles 
and hardens it (§. 13, 3). 

NB. The adj. agrees (as here) with its noun in gender and 
number, and in taking the article when the noun has it or is 
otherwise made definite (§. Ill, 2); but as predicate the adj. 
seldom takes the article even when qualifying a definite noun as 
subject (see §. 110, 3). — NB. The adj. comes after its noun (see 
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§. 112, 1), except when used as predicate, when it may come 
before or after (see §. 145, 1, b). 

6. Y e me' sh e ne' chay-ye' ,a bho-tha'y (Gen. 47, 9), the days- 

of the years-of the life-of my fathers . — Y e me’ , n. m. irreg. in c. 
st. pi. of dt» (see §. 96), Sh e ne', n. fem. in c. st. pi. of iijiB 
(§. 95 , Parad. B. a.) but here with masc. pi. form (see Lex. and 
§. 87, 4) instead of n Chayye', n. m. in c. st. pi. of Ti 
(Parad. VIII.), plur. in form but sing, in sense (see §. 108, 2, a). 
‘njhs, n. m. irreg. (see §. 96) in plur. (but with/em. form, §. 87, 
4), with suff. 1 pers. s. §. 91, 2 (*’— for **-r- my on account of 
the pause accent, Sillu’g , §. 29, 4, a). — Obs. the three suc¬ 
cessive nouns here in c. st. pi. (§. 114, 1) and the consequent 
changes in vowels and consonants as in No. 5 above. — 

Obs. also the absence of the article before these nouns, since the 
c. st. suffices to make them definite (see §. 110, 2 and Note 1 ). 

7. B e thu-la/th ba'th ‘am-mi' (Jer. 14, 17), virgin daughter - 
of (lit. virgin-of daughter-of) my people . — nbiinin n. f. s. in 
c. st. nbiirta (§. 95, Parad. A.), but here denoting apposition 
rather than the genit. relation (see §. 116, 5). Ba’th, n. f. s. 
irreg. (see §. 96) in c. st. before ‘ amrni’, n. m. s. with suff. 1 p. s. 
(see d? in Lex.). 

8. D e bha'r ham-ma'-lekh w e dha-tho' (Est.2, 8), the word- 
of the king and his decree, i. e. the king's word and decree. — 
W e dhatho’, n. f. s. with suff. 3d p. s. m. (rn, §.93, Parad. II.) and 
with the conj. 1 ; regularly prefixed (§. 104, 2, c). — Obs. how the 
Heb. idiom avoids putting two nouns in the c. st. connected with 
one and the same third noun (the so-called genitive), like 'isi 

rvr?, and uses instead a sort of circumlocution; which we 
find copied in the Greek of Matt. 6, 33, 8 s jvqcotov rrjv 

fiatiikeiav tov d'eov ocal rr\v 8ixaio(5vvr\v avtov (see §.114, 1, 
Note l ). 

9. ’At-ta/ fi-bha-ne-kha fi-bh e no-the-kha (Lev. 10, 14), 
thou and thy sons and thy daughters . — 3 Atta pers. pron. m. s. 
(§. 32), in its full or separate form (as here) in the nom. case 
thou, but in its suffix form — it stands for the oblique cases, 
and answers to our thy and thee (see §. 33,1, and comp. §. 121, 3). 
The conj. J| is pref. with Shfi'req to both the foil, words, 
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because they begin with a labial (the a), according to §. 104, 2, c. 
Both nouns are irreg. (see "£ and in §. 96, or in Lex.) and pi., 
with suff. 2d p. s. masc. — Obs. how the Heb. idiom (as here) 
puts the pronominal suffix with each noun (or verb, as it might 
happen), though we prefer saying thou and thy sons and 
daughters ; comp, the remark on the analogous idiom in No. 8 
above. 

10. Hin-ne'rfi*ch g e dho-la' w e cha-za'q w e acha'r ha-rfi a ch 

ra'- c ash (1 K. 19, 11), behold! a wind great and strong , and 
after the wind an earthquake. — Hinne’ (also see No. 31) 

interj. (see §. 105, 2). mn, n. com. s. (pi. nirm) in absol. st.; 
with Path. furt. (see §. 22, 2, 6), followed by two adjectives both 
agreeing with it in s. num., but g e dhold is in the fcm. gend. 
and chazd'q in the masc., as the noun is of common gend. and 
so admits of both (§. 112, 1, Rem. 2). In {after) the 1st syll. 
(ach) is really closed, since the guttural n has a Dagh. f. implied 
(see §. 22, 1), though we do not write 'ach-clid'r. Bu a ch, having 
been named before, takes the Article hd (see §. 109, p. 245), 
which is here pref. with Qa'mes according to §. 35, 1, to compen¬ 
sate for the Dagh. f. which the excludes (see §. 22, 5, a). 
Barash (for rd h dsh, because of the Sillii'q), n. m. s. (§. 93, 
Parad. VI. d). — Obs. how in each clause we may supply the 
verb was (nji, see §. 144). 

11. Mish-pa-ti'm y e sha-ri'm w e tho-ro'th ^me'th chuq- 

qi'm fi-mis-wo'th to-bhi'm (Neh. 9, 13), right judgments and 
laws-of truth {— true laws) y good statutes and commandments . — 
Mlshpdtfm (see isutpu in Lex.). Y e shdri'm , adj. m. pi. see 

Lex.) agreeing with its noun in gend. and num. (see §. 112). 
Thdrd'th, n. f. pi. in c. st. (fi^in) before (see Lex.) n. fern, 
s. (no pi.), used here for an adj. according to §. 106, 1; the 
Zaqe'ph-qdfd'n (—) over it serving to mark the accent and the 
slight interpunction or stop (see §. 15, 1). Chuqqi'm , n. m. pi. 
absol. st. of p'n (see Lex. or §. 93, Parad. VIII. c). Mis-wo'th , 
not migo'th, because the last syll. must begin with the 1 as con¬ 
sonant (see §. 26, 1), since the x with silent Sh e wa closes the first 
syllable (see §. 10, 3, and §. 26, 5). Tobhi'm, adj. m. pi. agreeing 
in num. and gend . with the masc. rather than the fern. 

Dtp, though it qualifies both (see §. 148, 2, and comp. 6 a vfjQ 
xal r\ yvvrj aya&ot siaiv). 
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Exercises. The following expressions, founded chiefly on 
the above examples, are to be written in Hebrew . — Tree and 
fruit of ornament. Ornament of fruit-tree (Heb. tree-of fruit, 
see §. 106, 1). My ornamental tree (Heb. tree of my ornament, 
see §. 121, 6). — Corn of the (n) land and vineyards of new- 
wine. The land’s corn and bread (Heb. and its bread, see No. 8 
above). — A great king (Heb. king great). A great queen 
(fisb^). The great king (Heb. the king the great). The great 
queen. The great kings and the good queens. Good kings and 
queens (see in No. 11 above). The great queen’s statutes. Thy 
queen’s right judgments (Heb. judgments of thy queen the right, 
see §. Ill, 2). Our queen’s judgments (are) right (Heb. judg¬ 
ments of our queen right, see on No. 3 above and in §. 144,1).— 
Her people’s sons and daughters. Their corn and wine (*p.5); see 
on No. 9. — Lo! great winds and after^them (see §. 103, 3, 
p. 233) the mighty earth-quake. True judgments (are) good. 
Copies of your (pi.) queen’s law and decree. Their land’s wine 
and corn. Our kings’ good laws and right judgments (Heb. and 
their right judgments). ’ Thou (fern.) and thy daughters and 
mighty sons. The virgin’s truth (is) her great ornament. 

12. Sha-ph e tu' ’eth-ha-'a'm b e khol-‘e'th (Ex. 18, 26), they 
judged the people at every time (lit. in whole of time). — 
Shaph e tu (not Shophju' , because of the Methegh, see §. 16, 2) 
a regular or strong verb trans. (§§. 41, 42) in 3d p. pi. Perf. 
Qal (afiin, Parad. B.), agreeing in num. and pers. with the sub¬ 
ject ( the heads or chiefs) understood, and governing the 

definite noun ha-'a'm in the acc. (see §. 138) as indicated by 
vw (for n$, §. 16, 1) the sign of the definite acc. (see §. 117, 2). 
dr, with art. drn (§.35, 2, B and see Lex.). B e khdl, n. m. s. 
in c. st. (bb, Parad. VIII. c), here with Qa/mes-chatu'ph, 6, 
(not Qa'mes, a, see §. 9, 12, 1, p. 40) because of the Maqqe'ph 
(see §. 16, 1) which takes away the tone or accent of the closed 
syll. and so shortens theChdlem, 6, into Qam.-chat. 6 (see§. 26, 5); 
the pref. preposition n reg. put with simple Sh e wa (see §. 102, 2). 
nr n. s. com., Parad. VIII., b. — 

NB. The Heb. idiom uses the noun bb totality, whole for our 
adj. all (see §. Ill, 1, Rem. 2): so all or every day is whole-of 
day , all the day is whole-of the day , all we or us is our total 
(nai^ for *iaka, §.91,1, Rem. 2), all they or them = their total , etc. 
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13. Za-kha'r ’eth-d e bha'r qodh-sho' ’eth-’abh-ra-ha*m 

c abh-d6' (Ps. 105, 42), he (i. e. God) remembered his holy word 
(lit. the word of his holiness ), Abraham his servant. — Zakha'r , 
trans. verb 3d p. s. m. Perf. Qal (Parad. B.), governing in the def. 
acc. (as shown by TIK (§. 117, 2) the noun d'bhd'r which is 
definite as being in the c. state (see §. 110, 2). Qddhsho' , s e gh- 
olate n. m. s. (ttrp, Parad. VI., c) with suff. 3d p. s. m., serv¬ 
ing here for the adj. (»ti£, §. 106, 1) and taking the suff. 
according to §. 121, 6. — Obs. how our idiom would favour 
trhjjn tm (his holy word) which is also good Heb. (see§. 111,2), 
rather than itthp ( word of his holiness ) which they pre¬ 
ferred. — P ro P- n * m - 8 * • case in apposition with 

nyrrw, governed by “OJ as indicated by the (§. 117, 2), 
3 Abraham being naturally definite as a prop. name. 

NB. The 2nd -nat here may possibly (as some think) be the 
preposition nat with (see §. 103, 1, Hem. 1), giving the sense his 
holy word with Abraham. — c Abhdo' (see in Lex.). 

14. ’Esh-pd'kh ’eth-rfi-chi' ‘al-kol-ba-sa'r (Joel 3, 1), 
1 (i. e. God) will pour my spirit on all flesh (i. e. on all men). — 

(seldom see §. 47, 3, Rem. 1), strong verb trans. 

1st p. s. Impf. (orFut.) Qal of (Parad. B.), govg. in the acc. 
(see §. 118) the noun ruchi! , which takes because the 

noun is made definite by the suff. my (§. 110, 2). — Obs. 
how the Path. furt. in rrn (see No. 10 above) disappears from under 
the gutt. n, when it ceases to be final by the adding of a suff. or 
any other ending (nirvn). — bs, prep., taking suffixes like a plur. 
noun (§. 103, 3). — On "bs see in No. 12. 

NB. TptpK doubtless refers here to coming time and is there¬ 
fore in the Future tense (as most Hebrew grammars call it), but 
Ewcdd , Ebdiger and others of the latest Hebraists prefer to call it 
the Imperfect (see the Note on p. 109), without any very obvious 
advantage; since the real (and confessedly the sore) difficulty 
about the Heb. tenses still remains much the same (Note 1 on p. 100). 

15. Pa-qo'dh pa-qa'dh-ti ’eth’-khe'm (Ex. 3, 16), to visit 
I have visited you , i. e. I have surely visited you. — npB (gene¬ 
rally Tips), reg. verb trans. in Inf. absol. Qal (Parad. B.), used 
here with a gerund or adverbial force (e. g. surely , truly, verily) 
to strengthen the meaning of the finite verb ■'FnjbB (in 1st p. s. 

23 
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Perf. Qal), according to §. 131, 3, a, which is a very common 
and elegant idiom of the language. — Obs. that this emphatic 
Inf. abs. usually stands (as here) before the finite verb; but some¬ 
times it stands after it (as nips I have visited to visit ) and 

then indicates continuance or persistency (see §. 131, 3, b). — 
oan$, sign of def. acc. with suff. 2nd p. pi. m. (see §. 103, 1, 
Rem. 1). — Obs. how (contrary to expectation) there is no 
Dagh. 1. in da (see §. 21, 2, h), because the preceding simple 
Sh e w& (contrary to expectation) is not absolutely silent (see Note 3 
on p. 42). 

NB. The examples in Nos. 12 — 15 show that the sign of 
the definite accus. case (nx, “3n$, nk or nix with light suff. (§. 59, 
2, Rem. 1, §. 103, 1, Rem. 1) is usually but not necessarily 
put before a noun in the acc. (§. 117, 2), when the noun 
is made definite either by the article (No. 12), or by the constr. 
state or by being a prop, name (No. 13), or by having a suffix 
(No. 14); comp. §. Ill, 2. — Obs. that when a noun in the acc. 
is not definite , the sign nx is not to be used\ see some apparent 
exceptions in §. 117, 2, Rem. 

Exercises. Ye (masc.) have judged the servant. He will 
verily visit (No. 15) his people. Lo! I will continuously remem¬ 
ber (Heb. I will remember to remember, No. 15) Moses my 
servant. Pour thou (fidx) thy holy spirit (Heb. spirit of thy 
holiness, No. 13) upon our daughters and sons (No. 9). Judge 
ye (ddx) righteous judgment at (a) all times (n? in pi.). They 
all (Heb. their total, §. 146,1) have really forgotten (No. 15) their 
father’s words (No. 6) and the law of truth (No. 4). We will 
remember thy true words (No. 11). In truth and in judgment 
will he visit your people. She shall surely remember her father 
and mother and visit them (tank, §. 148, 2). Thee and thy ser¬ 
vants will we judge among (a) all the people of the land. Pour 
ye (fem.) out your new-wine for (V) your good fathers and 
mothers (Heb. and your mothers the good; but also after §. 148, 2, 
see on No. 11). In thy salvation visit all the peoples and pour 
out upon them thy Holy Spirit (No. 13). I will verily pour out 
the Holy Spirit (§.111, 1) upon them all (No. 12) in that day 
(Heb. in the day the it, §. 122, 1). 

16. Yesh likhd'l w e la-ra'sh ’en-ko'l (Gen. 33, 11, 2 Sam. 

12, 3), there is to me all (lit. entity to me of all ), and to the 
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needy there is nothing (lit. nonentity of dll) , i. e. / have every 
thing hut the needy has nothing . — and its negative (see 
§. 100, 5 and §. 152, 1 and Lex.), called adverbial particles, but 
prop, nouns sing, in c. state, serving for the verb rrjn to be, 
positive and negative •pfc (y$t) = rnn ikb not is. 'b, see 

§. 103, 2. adj. m. s. agreeing with understood, with 

1 ; , b and art. n (for Bhnh'i, §-35, Rem. 2); but the b may take 
theQa'mes before the tone-syllable (according to §. 102, 2, c) with¬ 
out the art., so as to mean to a needy (man). NB. The cop. 
conj. I. and may be said to mean hut here, simply because the 
sense suggests opposition or contrast. 

NB. The Heb. has no verb for have (though tns means 
to hold or take), but uses (as here) sr (or *pK negatively), or rnn 
(expressed, or very often only understood, comp, on No. 3), 
followed by a noun or suff. pronoun with b prefixed. Comp. 
etixi fWL for Lat. est mihi for hdbeo. 

Exercises on No. 16. We have bread (Heb. to us bread, 
or to us is (rm) bread, or existence (vi) to us of bread). We have 
not a servant. The poor (pi.) have no corn (Heb. non-existence 
of coni to the poor). A king’s command has power. Ye have 
good and great vineyards. They shall have (to them shall be, 
rnrn) the whole, and he shall have nothing. Thou shalt have 
power over (on) the whole land (pnS; with the art., not kol-’a'res 
every land, see §. Ill, 1, Rem. 2). 

17. Ka-bhe'dh ha-ra-Vbh ba-’a'-res (Gen. 12,10), heavy 
was the famine in the land. — * 153 , intransitive verb (mid. E. 
i. e. having e (—) under the middle radical a, §. 43) 3rd p. s. 
m. Perf. Qal (Parad. B.), agreeing in num. pel's, and gend. with its 
subj. 35^, n. m. s. (no pi.) with the art. fi (not *ii, see §. 35, 1). 
■paa, see §. 23, 4. — Obs. that 155 may also be an adj. s. m. 
(§. 93, Parad. Y. a), with the copula (was) understood (see 
§. 144, 1). 

NB. The order of words in a Heb. sentence is simple and 
natural, essentially the same as in Eng. (see §. 145), but it 
admits of considerable variation for the sake of emphasis or 
force. So here, instead of the common order **35 we 

find to lay stress on the severity of the famine by 

placing foremost. Comp, on No. 19 below. 

23* 
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18. Se'dheq mish-sha-ma'-yim nish-qa'ph (Ps. 85, 12), 
righteousness from heaven looked down . — d^stt? (see on page 
345), with prep. *p? prefixed (see §. 19, 2, a and §. 103, 2). 
pp0? (— for — in pause, §. 29, 4, a), reg. or strong verb 3rd p. 
s. m. Perf. Niph‘a'1 of ppld (Parad. B.), agreeing in num. pers. 
and gend. with its subj. — Obs. that Niph. here is probably 
reflexive (see §. 51, 2), meaning to bend oneself over , to stoop 
over , then to look or peep down (StaxvitTG) here in the LXX); 
also that the Perf. may be taken here as present in signification, 
according to §. 126, 3. 

19. Sho-phe'kh dam ha-’a-dha'm ba-’a-dha'm da-mo 
yish-sha-phe'kh (Gen. 9, 6), shedding (ovshedderof ) blood of man 
(prop, the human being), by man his blood shall be shed . — 

act. part, (see §. 50) m. s. Qal of (Parad. B.), agreeing in num. 
and gend. with d^K understood and governing in the acc. the 
noun tW sing. c. st. of ffn, without any sign of the acc. (any more 
than in Eng., see the NB. on No. 15 above); or rather the part, 
serves here for a noun (like dfcto a judge) m. s. in c. st. accord¬ 
ing to §. 135. 3rd p. m. s. Impf. (or Fut.) of Niph., here 

(as often) in a passive sense (see §. 51, 2, d), agreeing with its 
subj. damo’. 

NB. itfn owes the suff. i and its own position in the sen¬ 
tence, to the very decided emphasis or prominence thus given to 
the murderer's crime, according to §. 145, 2. The usual (or 
undemonstrative) construction would be very different, viz. d^ 
dna<a dnxn d* the blood of the shedder of man's blood 
shall be shed by man . Comp, the NB. on No. 17. 

20. Shab-be'r t e 8hab-be'r mas-^bho-the-he'm (Ex. 23,24), 
thou shalt utterly break (or shiver) their statues. — Inf. absol. 
(used for emphasis, as in No. 15 above) with Impf. (or Fut.) 
2nd p. s. m. PiVl of (Parad. B.), governing in the acc. the 
noun fem. pi. (ttdStd or njip, §.95 and Lex). — Obs. that the 
Pi. form or conjug. is generally (as here) intensive of Qal (see 
§. 52, 2); so that in fact we have here a twofold intensifying or 
strengthening of the idea, namely by the PiVl form and by the 
idiomatic or adverbial use of the Inf. absolute. 

Exercises. Their famine will be very severe (Heb. heavy) in 
our time. His truth and righteousness shall verily (Inf. absol.) 
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look down on the earth. Because (■’p) the blood has been shed, 
let the shedder be judged (Heb. the shedder shall be judged, see 
§. 127, 3, b y c) by our upright judges. 

21. Ex. 20,12, honour thy father and thy mother. — "rajreg. 
verb 2nd p. s. Imper. Pi‘e'1, causative of Qal to be weighty 
(§. 52, 2, b) hence to make (or treat as) weighty , i. e. to honour , 
governing each of the two nouns in the acc. with because 
they are made definite by the suff. 7)-r which, instead of the reg. 
union-vowel (—), see §. 58, 3, 5, has ( n —) with DR as an irreg. 
noun (see §. 91, 1, Rem. 1, a) and (—) with DR (§. 93, Parad. 
Vin. b) because of the pause accent Silly! q (see §. 29, 4, b). — 
Obs. the repetition of the suff., and see on No. 9 above. 

22. Prov. 13, 18, the heeder of (or, one heeding) correction 

shall be honoured. — ip®, Bee on Tflj® in No. 19. nhjin n. s. 
fem. s e gholate (see §. 95, Parad. J). a), 3rd p. s. m. Impf. 

(or Fut.) Pu‘&'l (of ‘tdd), passive of Pi. (§. 52, 3); the (—) for the 
reg. (—), on account of the pause accent. 

23. Gen. 40, 15, 1 was actually (see on No. 15) stolen 
from the land of the Hebrews. — p, prep, “jp put with — before 
the gutt. R (see §. 102, 1, Rem.). On the plur. of see 
§. 87, 1. 

24. Lam. 3, 7, he (i. e. God) has made heavy my chain. — 
‘T'Spn, 3rd p. s. m. Perf. Hiph‘i'1 (causative of Q&l, see §. 53, 2). 
N e chdsh-tH (ntfrip prop, copper , §. 95, Parad. D. b), the (—) being 
dy Qa'mes-chatft'ph, in a closed unaccented syll., according to 
§. 9, 12, 1, p. 40. 

25. Ps. 22, 11, upon thee (i. e. God) I was cast from the 

womb. prep, to taking the suff. like a noun plur. m. (see 

§. 103, 3). Hdsh-ltfkh-ti, lBt p. s. Perf. Hoph‘a'1, passive of 
Hiph. of (see §. 53, 3). D(here Dir; in pausey §, 29, 4, a), 

with ip (§. 22, 5, a) but (contrary to our idea) without the art. 
because in poetry (see 110, 3). 

26. Job 30, 16, and now on me will pour itself out my soul y 

i. e. I pour myself forth in complaints. — adv. of time 

(§.150,2). 3rd p. s. fem. Impf. (or Fut.) Hithpa € e'l, reflexive 

or passive of Qal 7]$^ (see §. 54, 3), with transposition of the ® 
and n (according to §. 19, 5) for agreeing in pers. num. 
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and gend. with ttSfiji, — Obs. that the tense here is future (Impf.) 
in form , but in sense it answers to our present (see §. 127, 2); 
also that the order of the sentence is rhetorical, laying stress on 
the time and the person. 

27 . Ps. 31, 9, thou (i. e. God) hast caused my feet to stand 

in the breadth (or in the broad place). — Friprii, 2 nd p. s. m. 
Perf. Hiph. of "ras, a verb Pe gutt. i. e. having a guttural as its 
first radical (§. 41, Rem.), as shown in Parad. D. The pref. prep, 
a takes the place and pointing of the art. (see §. 35, Rem. 2 ), 
and though preceded by a vowel has the Dagh. 1. on account 
of the distinctive accent Tiphcha! (—) on the foregoing word 
(see §. 21 , 1 ). n. com. dual (ba.n) with suff. 1 st p. s., with 

(—) for (—) in pause. 

28 . Num. 22 , 6 , whom thou unit bless (he) shall be blessed. 
m (not because not followed by the Maqqe'ph, as in Nos. 
12 — 14) marking the rel. pron. (see §. 36) as govd. in the 
def. acc. by the trans. verb 2 nd p. s. m. Impf. Pi‘e'1 of 
(see Lex.) of the class A! yin gutt., Parad. E. — Obs. that -nriK 
serves here also as nom. or subj. to nw or •"‘t * 1 understood 
with the part. Tpap (§• 144, 1), for it includes (like our rel. 
what) the antecedent, according to §. 123, 2; yet we might have 
here ^a*] fcttii, with marked emphasis on the person. 

29 . Ezek. 23, 35, thou (fem.) hast forgotten me and cast 

me behind thy back. Pratt? (shd-kha'-chat, see §. 28, 4 and 
Note 8 on p. 78), 2 nd p. s. fem. Perf. Qal of verb La'medh 

gutt. (Parad. F., §. 65, 2 ), govg. the def. acc. (n$ with light 

suff., §. 59, 2 , Rem. 1 ). 2 nd p. s. fem. Impf. Hiph. of 

— Obs. the 1 consecutive (or conversive) pref. with Pa'thach 
and Dagh. f. (according to §. 49, 2 ) which serves for the con¬ 
junction 1 and , but also to turn the force of the tense (hence 
called by most Wdw conversive) into accord with that of the 
tense it follows (hence called Wdw consecutive by Ewald, Rodiger 
and other recent grammarians, Note 1 onp. 115). 7 (!£ (ghaw-we’kh) 
n. m. s. with suff. 2d p. s. fem. (l&, Parad. VIII. a). 

30 . Prov. 10 , 1 , a wise son will gladden his father and 
(or but) a fool-hardy son (is) his mother's grief. — vnK, §. 96, 
2. — Obs. the position and agreement of the subst. and its 
adj., as stated in NB. on No. 5 above. 
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Exebcises. Your copper statues (Heb. statues of your copper) 
shall be verily stolen from the land with art.). We will hon¬ 
our the truth and cast our souls upon it. Honourers (Heb. part. 
pl.m.Pi*el of * 155 ) of their father’s correction shall verily be blessed. 
I will keep myself (Hithpa el of iptg, see on No. 26) from the 
mighty wind and great earth-quake. Now shall his feet stand in 
a spacious-place, and he shall forget his grief. Whom thou, 0 
queen (Heb. the queen, §. 109, 3, Rem. 2 ) hast gladdened (they) 
shall rejoice greatly (see on No. 28). Ye have cast us behind 
your back and have forgotten (Heb. Impf. with 1 consec., see 
No. 29) your promise ( ,b ot). The good mother has (see No. 16) 
wise sons, and they verily gladden (Heb. Perf. or Impf., see 
§. 126, 3) her soul. Thou, 0 good mother, forgettest thy grief, 
and thou, 0 wise daughter, rejoicest in thy heart (ab). Whom ye 
keep (she) shall be kept, and her heart will bless you. Fool-hardy 
(see on No. 11 ) sons and daughters (are) a grief, but (Heb. 1 ) 
all the wise are honoured. 

31. Job 13, 15, lo! he will (or does) kill me, I will (or do) 

not hope. — see No. 10 . verb 3rd p. m. s. Impf. 

Qal with suff. 1 st p. s. (see Parad. C., §. 60). fctb not (direct 
negative adv. = ov — non), to be carefully distinguished from 
bx not (indirect neg. adv. = fitj = ne), see §. 152. bn^, 1 p. 
8 . Impf. Pi. of bn^, verb *4 and 3? gutt., the n having Dagh. f. 
implied (see §. 64, 3). — Obs. that the place of the negative is 
(as here) next “before the verb (§. 145, 1). 

NB. In the Heb. Bible the word aft in this place has over 
it a mark (a small circle or asterisk) to refer to the various 
reading in the margin ib (to him) called the Qfr% , while the text 
has xb (not) called the KHhi'bh (see §. 17). Thus the Qfri or 
marginal reading would mean lot he kills me, to him I trusti 
but the reading of the text or K'thi'bh (almost always worthy 
of preference), as given and translated above and as now generally 
approved by the best critics, expresses deep despondency. — 
Obs. also (in this verse) one of the many blemishes of the Eng. 
Bible, though it is one of the best versions. 

32. Ps. 121 , 7, Jehovah (properly Yahwb, see p. 52 and 

Lex.) shall keep thee from all evil. — ( yish-mdr-kha ' 

see Note 3 on p. 42, §. 10 , 1 ) 3rd p. s. m. Impf. Qal of 
with suff. 2 d p. s. m. (Parad. C., §. 60). 
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NB. ttjrrj Y e howd (Jehovah) is confessedly a mere make¬ 
shift sound (as shown in §. 17, p. 52) and ought most likely to 
be either a Hiph. form rnrn (yah-we) meaning he ca/uses to he 
(i. e. the great first Cause), or in Qal nw (yih-we) he exists (i. e. 
the supreme Being), from STin = rnn. 

33 . Ps. 25, 5, lead me (lit. make me tread) in thy truth 

and teach me (or make me learn), — 2nd p. s. m. 

Imper. Hiph. of 7ft; with suff. 1st p. s. For the pref. a, see §. 28,2. 

34 . Ezek. 29, 7, when they lean (lit. in their staying them - 
selves) upon thee , thou shalt he broken , and thou shalt cause to 
shake (lit. and thou hast caused to shake) to them all loins (i. e. 
all their loins). — Dj^gna, Inf. constr. Niph. of •)?» == 

(to rest) with a pref. prep, and d— suff. 3rd p. pi. m. (see §. 132, 
2). see above in No. 25 but here it has the distinctive 

accent Pashka! (—) and that put twice, i. e. both on the last 
letter (as postpositive, §. 15, Rem. 2, p. 49) and also on the tone- 
syllable to mark the real accent. The tn in next word takes 
Dagh. 1. for same reason as in No. 4 above. w e ha - 

ta madh-ta! (see §. 27, 3, Rem. 5, p. 77) 2d p. s. m. Perf. Hiph. 
of "raa = nsa to shake (taken by most not as in No. 27 
to cause to stand , but for ferttasti, see Lex.), with l ; consec . of 
the Perf. which shifts the accent to the end and gives the verb 
a. future sense (according to §. 49, 3), because it follows a future 
(-m$n). 

NB. Though the above explanation of PHESiri is now generally 
received, one may yet venture to suggest another, founded on 
the fact that Ezekiel’s style (owing to his long exile in Mesopo¬ 
tamia) is very strongly marked with Aramaean and Arabic words 
and inflections (as best shown by Zunz in his Gottesdienstliche 
Vortrage der Juden, p. 159), and to render the clause thus, thou 
shalt cause all their loins to sink. In this case the root assumed 
is neither to shake (as above) nor the familiar ToS to stand 
(as in No. 27), but quite another "rag to sink (in Hiph. or 
’Aphel, to cause to sink hence to dip) found in Syr. (Num. 

31, 23, Mark 10, 38) and in Arab. 1 — 


1 With this Arab, root Michaelis first identified it in his Supplementa ad 
Lex. Hebraica, sub voce. 
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as shown by Bernstein in his Lex. Syr. and first suggested by 
Michaelis in his ed. of Castelli Lex. Syr. Thus in Syr. we find 
|Iq^i the day sank (comp. dvet and mergitur as used of 
the sinking sun or the close of day) occurring both in Ephraemi 
Opera Syr. Yol. I., p. 81 and in Dr. W. Wright's Contributions 
to Apoc. Literature, 1867, p. ^o, 1. 14. On this nps see the note 
of Dr.Rddiger in the Appendix to Gesenii Thesaurus Ling. Heb., 
p. 105; also a very ingenuous and learned communication to the 
Journal of Sacred Literature for Jan. 1859, p. 405, by Dr. W. 
Wright, then of Trin. Coll. Dublin, now happily of the Brit. Museum. 

35. 2 Sam. 15, 10, when ye hear (lit. according to your 

hearing) the trumpet's voice . — k e sh 6 m-‘ a khe'm, §. 132, 2. 

36 . Jer. 22, 21, this (has been) thy (fern.) way from thy 

youth, for (or that) thou hast not hearkened to my voice . — m 
dem. pron. s. m. (§. 34) agreeing with but without art. 

because it is predicative here (§. 110, 3) and not attributive 
(§. Ill, 2 ), which would be wn §. 108, 2, a. — 

•'p, §. 104, 1, a. — sham a‘at (see on No. 29), followed by 

a to modify or strengthen the force of the verb (see §. 140 and 
Lex.). 

37. Ps. 119, 69, with (lit. in) whole (lit. whole of) heart 
will I keep thy precepts. — verb *}&, Parad. H. 

38 . Gen. 14, 21 , give thou to me the persons (lit. the 
soul) and the property take for thee. — -yn (for yp\) on ac¬ 
count of the M&qqe'ph (see on No. 12 above), *)n3, Parad. H. — 

for Shfi'req (#) written defectively (§. 8 , 4). — np (for 
npb) as a verb ^S, see §. 66 , Rem. 2 . — rfe (for ?]b) on account 
of the pause accent; see §. 124, 1, h. 

39 . Prov. 26, 14, the door ivill turn (or turns, §. 127, 2 ) 
on its hinge and a sluggard on his bed. — nbn, the Chald. or 
Aramaean form instead of abtj (§. 67, 5, Rem.), a^b verb 3&, 
Parad. G. — What Heb. word is understood with bX3? 

40. Jer. 1 , 17, be not thou afraid before them (lit. from 
their faces) lest I shall make thee be afraid before them (lit. to 
their faces). — bg indirect or subjective (aft is direct and posi¬ 
tive) negative, used always with the Impf. (or Fut.) in dissua¬ 
ding or deprecating (see on No. 31). — nrift Impf. Qal (in Chald. 
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form) of nnn verb and B guttural (Parade. D. and G.). — 
Hiph. of ngfi in 1 st p. s. Impf. with suff. — d^5B (only 
pi, §. 108, 2, a). — "IQ §. 152, 1. 

Exercises. Verbs with pron. suffixes , Parad. C. — I will 
bless thee and not kill thee. Thou shalt not (aft or tg, what 
difference?) forget us, lest we cause thee to be afraid. Lead ye 
her in the truth and teach her. When we keep (Heb. in our 
keeping) his holy precepts (see No. 13), he will keep us from 
evil. When they heard (Heb. according to their hearing) our 
voices (niVip), they greatly rejoiced, for they trusted (No. 31) 
to us. When she leans (No. 34) herself on him, his loins will 
be strong (pin, Parad. D.). Give us the bread and take ye the 
corn for yourselves (Heb. for you, or, for your souls, see §. 124, 
1 , b , c). — These (have been) my ways from my youth until 
(n3>) now (see No. 26). These ways hast thou taught me and 
I have kept (Impf. with Waw consec.) them. This righteous law 
shall gladden them and every soul in their house (see on No. 12 ). 
These our daughters will not hearken to you, for lo! as (*"itt5xs) 
doors on their hinges so (*)3) ye sluggards turn on your beds. 
Turn not, 0 sluggard (see §.109, Rem. 2 ) upon this thy bed, lest 
thou be poor and have nothing (No. 16). I C'dbfc see §. 137, 3, 
Rem. 2 ) will give you all the flesh and ye (d£k) shall give me your 
bread in the heavy famine. She blessed us to our face (No. 40) 
and (with 1 consec. Impf.) forgot us behind our back, for there is 
no truth (Heb. for nothing of truth, No. 16) in her heart. Thou 
hast made me stand in thy holy house and (l consec.) hast not 
cast me from thy presence (Heb. thy face, as in No. 40). 

41. Job 19, 24, lit. who will grant in the booh Und they 
shall be graven , i. e. would that they may be written in the booh! 
— See §. 136, 1. — iiprrn (for -ipm), 3 pi. m. Impf. Hoph. of 
pgn (Parad. G.) in Chald. form (see §.67, Rem. 8 ) with (—) for 
(—) on account of the pause ; with *j cop. conj. (=• that 1 §. 155, 
1 , e ) dependent on ■)$*?, but the order is strongly emphatic or 
poetical, comp. §. 145, 2. — *■)$&! with the art. as referring to 
some well-known public record. 

42. Gen. 28, 12. — dBd part. s. m. Hiph. of (Parad. H.) 
or of n^Jas a **B of 3d class (see §. 71). — h^S: (< earthward) 
with n local or old accus. ending, see §. 90: same in last word 
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iwrottn. — Hiph. 3*3 (Parads. H. and F.). — On the time 
of the part, see §. 134. 

43. 1 Sam. 28, 23. — 3 b. m. Impf. Pi. with i 

consec. (§. 129, 1 ) here wanting the Dagh. f. according to §. 20 , 
3, 5. — (verb Kfi), see §. 68 , 1 . — Mark the with direct 
negative force. — hjk (for hjnk), Parad. I., §. 68 , 2 . 

44. 2 Sam. 14, 4. — nsSin (for rurfcin), 2 p. s. m. Imper. 

Hiph. of ^ (Parade. K. and F.) with the cohortative ending h—, 
see §. 48, 5. — (= 0 king) the art. often helping to in¬ 

dicate the vocative case, see §. 110, Rem. 2 and Note 2 ; comp. 
6 &eog need for 0 God in Biblical Greek; e. g. Mark 15, 34. 

45. Jer. 17, 14. — rcrowi (and may I be saved or that 
1 may be saved) 1st p. s. Imp. Niph. cohort, of (see §. 51, 
Rem. 4); the (—) maintained or restored by the pause (§. 29,4,5). 

46. Is. 37, 23. — •'a, interrog. pron. need for persons, of 
no inflection (§. 122, 3) but here with "n« the sign of the defin. 
acc. governed by the trans. verbs that follow. — nitf^ir] 2d p. 
s. m. Hiph. of ©ri; verb if (Parad. M). — The 'p with Dagh. f. 
conjunctive (§. 20, 2, a), hence to be read h a rim6 , thdqgd , l. 

47. Gen. 41, 38. — verb at’i (Parad. 0.) in 1st p. 

pi. Impf. Qal with the h interrogative (see §. 153, 2 ). — ntj, 
the 3 (not a) with (—) according to §. 102 , 2 , c, and without 
Dagh. 1. because in close connection with the final vowel of the 
foregoing word (§. 21 , 1 ). — Give the Heb. for as this man? — 
tt*** (see §. 96) used here for emphasis. — and ia ( who in 
him) used (as the elegant idiom) for (in whom) see §.123,1, 
the relative being uninflected (§. 36). — On the omission of the 
copula , see §. 144, 1. 

48. Gen. 41, 40. — ntng emphatic according to §. 137, 

Rem. 3. — §. 96. — p$?*? (*j 6 verb) shall kiss (in token of 

homage) or shall muster (see Lex.). 

49. Ps. 22 , 7. — *ita part. pass. m. s. Qal of hta (verb 
rfi, Parad. P.) in c. st. according to §. 112 , 2 . 

50. Gen. 1,3. — it; (for IW) 3d. p. s. m. (apocopated 
form, see §. 75, Rem. 3, e) Impf. Qal of FW (verb rfh and fi gutt.) 
with a jussive or imperative sense (§. 128, 2 ) but with the i 
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consec. in a past or historical sense (§. 129, 1). — repeated 
for emphasis. 

51 . Gen. 1,9. — (rfb) 3d p. pi. m. Impf. (jussive or 
imper. §. 127, 3, c) of Niph., agreeing with d ik plur. in form of 
dual (§. 88 , 1 , Kern. 2 ). 

52 . 2 Kings 4, 1 . — Ka (Kia), d? and wTh, see §.76, 2 ,/. — 
nnp^, Inf. constr. Qal (ng^, §. 66 , Rem. 2 ) with \ (for £) prefixed 
with (—) according to §. 102 , 2 , a . — ■dtp, might be d'dijj, see 
§. 120, 1 . — ‘iW {child, rsxvov). 

53 . Judges 4, 8 . — dK if, §. 155, 2 , /. — {and or 

then I have gone i. e. I will surely go), Perf. with 1 consec. but 
the tone is not shifted to the last syll. on account of the pause 
accent Sillu'g (see §. 49, 3, Rem.); dJ* marking the protasis and 1 
the apodosis (§. 155, 1 , a). 

54 . Neh. 2 , 19. — rid interrog. pron. for things (§. 37, 1 ). 
— prop, word but often matter or thing (so §rjpa often in 
LXX and N. T.): mark the concord between it and the demonst. 
adj. pron. — d^ias part. pi. m. (nips) used for the finite verb in 
the present tense (see §. 134, 2, a), but more graphic. 

55 . Judges 14, 18. — On nd and np (for-nd) see §. 37, 
Rem. — On -po prefix prep. (§. 102 , 1 ) as used here to express 
the force of our comparative (siveet from = sweeter than; strong 
from = stronger than) see §. 119, 1. 

56 . Gen. 27, 1. — ifrji (for n;n*l) {and it was = xcd 
iysveto ), on the form see above in No. 50, and on the syntax 
see §. 129, 1 . — Tp because. — T *piidPn (defect, or apoc. for 

see §. 47, 3 , Rem. 3 ), 3rd p. fern. plur. Impf. with Wdw 
consec ., Qal (nnd) agreeing with w? n. fern, dual , see §. 146, 5, 
and (or that) his eyes were dim from (= dimmer than = too 
dim) to see (see §. 132, 2 ). 

Exebcises. TheHeb. superlative. TheHeb .comparativedegree 
is shown in Nos. 55, 56; the superlative is expressed by various 
methods but chiefly by the force of the article, e. g. honey is 
sweetest , pindh tiyi or Vdd pind ttSdn or ‘ikd pind ttSp'n or perhaps 
d*'p*mdr? pind see §. 119, 2 . — What is said of Salomon in 
1 Kings 5,11, d^arrisp d^nji may be rendered and he was wiser 
than every man or and he was wisest of all men , with substantially 
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the same idea. — Give Heb. for thou (art) the best, even better 
than our best (Heb. our good one). The strongest (pm) of them 
(is) weaker (Vn) than he. The very wisest man does (am) not know 
every thing . Thy honey (is) too sweet for us to eat; and this 
water (Heb. these waters) too bitter (’r?) to drink . 

57. 1 Kings 2 , 36. — pStfrrca bir&shala’yim , on the dual 
form see §. 88 , Rem. 2 , and on tbe pref. a see §. 102 , 2 , a. — 
ratf*; (and dwell thou) 2 nd p. s. m. Perf. Qal with 1 consec., turn¬ 
ing it into imper. since the imper. nsa goes before (see §. 126, 6 , 
c). — njfin njK (lit. whither and whither, i. e. hither and thither , 
see Lex.) both from •)« with n— local (§. 90, 2 , a), but the n— is 
sometimes for euphony (as here) changed to n~ (see Rem. p. 197). 

58. Deut. 2, 4. — 15 (for n-i$) 2nd p. s. m. Imper. Pi. 

apoc. (see §.75, Rem. 12 and §. 20, 3, a). — (for ^ba&) 
for to say = saying, usually introducing (as here) the very words 
spoken. — §. 96. — (arn), and 

59. Ps. 37, 8 . — Cfnn (for tfp from wm) 2nd p. s. m. 
Imper. Hiph. (wj) in apoc. or jussive form, see §. 75, Rem. 16. 

60 . Ex. 21 , 12 . — hpp part. s. m. Hiph. (haa, and h"b) 
in constr. st. with shat (= smiter of a man). — nm (lit. and he 
has died = so that he dies , §. 126, 6 , Rem. 1) a verb la but 
middle E (§. 72, Rem. 1 ), J (not *i) before the tone (see §. 104, 
2, e). — rvra Inf. absol. Qal (used for emphasis, §. 131, 3, a) 
with DW 3rd p. s. m. Impf. Hoph., agreeing in pers. num. and 
gend. with its subject nap. — What if were used with the 
verb here? See on No. 28. 

61 . Gen. 3, 13. — n^K, see §. 96. — •pS'Wt, Hiph. (verb 
)i and «b). — baatt, see in No. 43, but here with (—) instead 
of (—) in pause (see §. 68 , 1); J consec. of the Impf., §. 49, 2 and 
§. 22 , 1 . 

62 . 1 Sam. 20 , 41. — tn (later wj). — (lit. to his 
nostrils = on his face), dual (no pi.) according to §. 88 , 2 . — 
iinpn^i (for nrnr«$to, apoc. inmp*!) 3rd p.s. m. Impf. apoc. of Hith- 
pa'lel, with 1 consec.; §. 75, Rem. 18, and comp. §. 28, 4. — 

num. card. adj. masc. used for/ew/. (see §. 97) and so agree¬ 
ing with the few . dW, three beats = thrice, §. 120, 1 and 2. 
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63. 1 Sam. 26, 25. — bis'; Inf. abs. Qal of bb; (*tb and 
middle 0), the Impf. always (as here) in Hoph. (see §. 78, Rem. 1). 

64 . Ex. 40, 37. — On the art. ii see §. 35, 2, B . — atbl 
neither . — -isp; for iso; (§. 20, 3, a), *jb and b gutt. — inhsn, 
Niph c al. 

65. Jer. 14, 21. — itri 2nd p. s. m. Impf. Hiph. of '■HB, 
with btf (see No. 40). — prep. ns. — What is *Dr\k? 

66. Josh. 1, 3. — is — see in No. 47. — What is the 
Heb. for feet? — Wtto (lit. 1 have given it, see §. 126, 4). — 
Obs. the rhetorical or emphatic order of the sentence, according 
to §. 145, 2. 

67. 2 Kings 10, 32. — anrt (comp, vulgar English in 
them days), §. 122, 1. — bryn (Hiph., b gutt. and 3&) governs 
niapb in Inf. constr. Pi. (hsp) with pref. prep, b (see §. 142, 2). 

68 . Num. 20 , 11 . — a rth 3rd p. s. m. Impf. Hiph. (on) 
with 1 consec. (see §.49, 2 , 6 ). — Heb. for hands? — ^51 (for 
ns*l) 3rd p. s. m. apoc. Impf. Hiph., •)£ and Kb). — snap (for 
iaa, see §.91, Rem. 1,6), with the distinctive accent Tiphcha! 
(- 7 -) which accounts for the Dagh. 1. in the B. — d;&jB (lit. 
two heats = twice), used as adverbial number, §. 120, 5. 

69. Job 40, 4. — (Hiph. *&) with suff. and Nun 

epenthetic (represented by the Dagh. f.), see §. 58, 4. — ■'fi-fab 
(poetic for ■'fib), see §. 103, 2, Rem. 

70. Is. 5,7. — ip*ji (for nip*!) see on is in No. 58. — 
Obs. the striking paronomasia or alliteration here between BBttSa 
judgment and nsto? shedding (i. e. of blood), and between hp'is 
justice and npSS out-cry; and this intentional and effective play 
upon the words ought always (if possible) to be indicated in the 
translation: and here we may attempt it thus — „he looked for 
right and lo! might, for weal and lo! woe u . 

71. Mai. 2, 10. — The copula or til is understood (see on 
No. 16). — labbb (lit. to our total) see on No. 12. — Obs. how 
to express in Heb. the reciprocal pronouns (each other , one an¬ 
other) and see §. 124, Rem. 4. 

72. 1 Sam. 24, 14. — On ^ see §. 5, Rem. 4. — On the 
syntax of the numerals, §. 120. — Obs. the absence of the usual 
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1 to join 92^ and (see §. 97, 3), so that it is a sort of 

utivvSstov (see §. 142, 3, b and §. 155, 1, a). — tth*, in what 
case? and why singular? Also C]bx? 

73. Gen. 14, 4. — Obs. the ordinal use of the cardinal 
number according §. 120, 4. 

Exercise8. 0 that these words may be written in thy 

book (see on No. 41). Let us set up our ladders and their 
tops shall reach the clouds of heaven. She cast herself (Heb. 

see §. 122 , 1 , c) on her bed and (n consec.) wept (n?a). 
The clouds will give the rain and the earth will yield (acnHiph.) 
her fruit; therefore your hearts and voices shall honour 

him in (a) praises. I gave them water and (l consec.) they refused 
to drink (nritf), saying (Heb. for to say, No. 58) we (with empha¬ 
sis, No. 48) will not drink neither will we eat what (see on 
No. 28) thou (with emphasis) givest us. Did ye ever (Heb. in 
all your days) see men like these in whom God’s wisdom is seen? 
Whom (No. 46) hast thou found? and who will go with us to 
the great city? Whose (see §. 122 , 3) cities (are) these and to 
whom shall they be given? These great cities (Heb. the cities 
the great the these) have been inhabited (n^Niph.) by (§. 143,2) 
this mighty people from ancient days (Heb. days of DVis). 
Whither shall we go to day (Heb. the day) and what shall we 
do there? The words of her month are sweeter than his honey 
and stronger than this chain. Her chain is too strong to be 
broken and too heavy to be carried (wpj Niph.); see on No. 56. 
Ye gave us bread and we would not (Heb. refused to, No. 43) 
eat it from your hand. Because ye are very old (Heb. old very, 
*iaro) your eyes are too dim to see us; therefore let your hands 
feel (itfttfu) us. Build thee (fern.) a high house in which (see 
No. 47) thou and thy daughters and son shall dwell in peace 
(DiittS). Two creditors (No. 52) came and ( 5 ) took her house and 
her three children, for she had no help (*fl?) (Heb. to her nothing 
of help, No. 16). Unless we desist from our great wrath, we 
shall be despised and forsaken, and who will help us? Desist 
ye (fern.) from your anger and forsake your wrath, that (*j?Eb 
= iva) ye may have peace. Didst thou command him to smite 
me with her rod? If we prostrate ourselves before him (No. 40) 
twice, surely he will not put us to death (see No. 60). This 
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must we do (Heb. this to us for to do, §. 132, Rem. 1) and we 
shall live (rtjn). Despised and forsaken (are) ye but (*i) they (are) 
blessed of the people (Nos. 49 and 63). Let us go now and let 
us save them (cohortative, No. 45) from evil. Adam’s wife was 
deceived (Niph.) by the old (^b^p) serpent and (5) she deceived 
her husband. They will not be able (No. 63) to rebel in those 
days, for we will begin to cut them off. Shall ye be able to smite 
them and take their substance? Who will begin to break the 
holy covenant and to deceive his wife? What shall we reply 
(No. 69)? Lo! we are too vile to open (fine) our mouth before 
thee (No. 40). To day (Heb. the day) ye shall not go up and 
break the covenant, which ye made with each other (Heb. man 
with his brother). Let us not deceive one another, my brethren. 
Why, 0 daughters, will ye act treacherously with one another? 
have not ye all one mother and one home (Heb. house)? There was 
famine in the city sixteen days and it killed two thousand five 
hundred and eighty souls the eleventh day (§. 120, 4). Ask and 
ye shall receive (^>3£ Pi. Perf. with 1 consec. §. 126, 6, a ), seek 
(it3pn Pi.) and ye shall find. 


II. BIBLE LESSONS, 
i. SELECTIONS IN PROSE. 

1. Abraham offering up Isaac. 

Gen. xxii. 1 —19. 

%* In doing these portions it may be expedient to learn more 
about the names and uses of the Accents (§. 15). 

Verse 1. W (see No. 56 above), on the form (apoc. or 
shortened) see §. 75, 5, Rem. 3, c and on the syntax, §. 129, 
Note 2 . — On the arrangement and agreement of the noun and the 
demon8t. adj., see §. Ill, 2. — see §. 108, 2, b, Note 4 

and §. 109, 2; i. (prop, and) = that-, the noun being plur. only 
in form (but sing, in sense) governs in 3rd p. sing. m. the verb 
(he tested), which is for X&3 (as in Job 4> 2; comp. HD3 
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Pb. 4, 7, KHhibh) to lift , then to weigh or test by weighing , then 
to prove or try (so, against Gesenius and others, it is explained 
by Bernstein in his Lex. Syr. nnder ^zJ = = afoj). — 

The Patriarch was verily weighed , but was not found wanting 
in faith and obedience. — ^in, see §. 100, 5 and §. 33, 2, c. 


NB. The accentuation of this verse may be indicated (as 
a make-shift) by copying it in this fashion: — 

Way«hi' | 'acha'r | hadd®bhari'm ha’e'lle || w®ha’®lohi'm f| nissa' *eth- 
’abhraha'm ||| wayyo'mer ’ela'w || ’abhraha'm | wayyo'mer hinnS'ni. 

Remarks. The verse was fancifully regarded by the punc- 
tators as a realm , under the control of the Sillu'q with Soph- 
pasu'q (?—) as emperor at the close (generally equal to our 
period or full stop), and of another emperor , ’Athna'ch (- 7 ), 
about equal to our semicolon , dividing the realm into 2 chief 
parts; each of which is sub-divided by the Zaqe'ph-qato'n (—) 
as a king, about equal to our comma. — In the 1 st subdivision of 
the 1st part, we find the dukes Rebhi ® 4 (—) and Pashta' (_L, still 
lesser), and the servant Muna'ch (- 7 -) as a conjunctive, uniting 
logically and closely the noun hadd e bhari'm with its qualifying 
adj. hae'lle; in the 2d subdivision we again find the (_L) and the 
(- 7 ) but both attached to one word (d^nbgn) either by mistake 
for 'n (with Me'thegh, as in some Bibles), or because the (- 7 ) 
here stands for the Methegh (for no word can properly have 
more than one full or proper accent, see §. 29, 1) to make the 
divine name more emphatic; then comes the Tiphcha' (- 7 ) as a 
king, a sort of comma separating (not very logically) the verb 
from its object ’eth-’abhraha'm, where the ’eth has no accent be¬ 
cause of the Maqqe'ph (*) following, as a sort of hyphen (see 
§. 16, 1 ). — In the 1 st subd. of the 2 d chief part, we have again 
the servant (- 7 ) in attendance on the king (—), very properly 
connecting the 2 words together as verb and object; in the 2 d 
subd. the king (- 7 ) again gives prominence to ’abhraha'm (as in 
the vocative case), and then we find the servant MerTcha' (—) 
joining its word closely to the last, which has the Sillu'q (- 7 ) 
and Soph-pasu'q (:) i. e. the end of the verse. 

Observe. Two uses of the accents are here obvious, viz. as 
signs of the tone or accent of the word and as signs of inter - 
punction , i. e. of the logical and rhetorical (or rhythmical) rela¬ 
tion of the words and clauses to one another. The whole system 
is certainly very ingenious and elaborate, but not of much prac¬ 
tical worth, when compared with our own method of punctuation; 
so that one is tempted to say of it 

Van bar; 

Eccl. i. 1. 


24 
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Vs. 2. K3, see §. 105, 2, Note 2 and §. 130, 1. — Obs. the 

very graphic and touching terms in describing Isaac, who is 
3 times made the prominent object with “MS as sign of defin. acc. 
(see §. 117, 2, Note 1 ); comp, also verses 12 and 16. — 
thou dost love (§. 126, 3, a). — get thee (lit. go for thee , 

the so-called dat. of advantage, here pleonastic, see §. 154, 3, e); 
so also toi in v. 5. — iwan (the art. put probably to define 

according to §. Ill, 1), a name traceable to a contraction 
of shown or provided of wj (i. e. being caused 

to be seen , i. e. shown, part. Hoph. of na'n), as implied in v. 14, 
though other derivations are given in the Lexicons. — 

Hiph. Imper. of rfts with suff. 3d p. s. m. — ‘inx, c. st. of 
(§. 96). — The art. ft (not ft), §. 35, 2, B. 

Vs. 3. inn = with himself, see §. 124, 1, b. — w, const. 
plur. of which rarely takes the pi. except (as here) to denote 
pieces of wood or sticks. — 3d p. s. m. Impf. of Tjsft or 
(see §. 69, 3, Rem. 8) with Waw consec. 

Vs. 4. ate*! has the 1 consec. because rrjyi or W)! is under¬ 
stood in the first clause, thus ( and it happened ) on the 3d day 
that (prop, and) he raised etc.; see Note 1 on p. 277. — *0-1 
for nxyi, see §. 75, Rem. 3, c. 

Vs. 5. — ftUftffltf? 1 P* pl* Impf. Hithpa‘le'1 of ft™, see §. 75, 
Rem. 18 and §. 54, 2, a. This verb, being joined to the cohor - 
tatives (roba and rnntfj, §. 128, 1) is itself also cohort, in sense 
though not in?form, which very seldom appears in verbs ft*i (see 
§.75,6). 

Vs. — j-feft here with the art. (because named before 
in v. 3), put before the 2d noun (according to §. Ill, 1). — 
DizPi Qal of dip j or Hiph. of Mto (§. 73, 2, Rem. 2). — The art. 
with fire and knife , because already implied in the narrative 
though not named before. — a«T2. both of them (lit. their two, 
§. 97, 3, Rem. 2).*— Wft (also YWft), adv. (§. 150, 2), but prop, 
n. m. pi. with suff. 3 s. m. (ftrn) his junctions, §. 121, 6, Rem. 4. 

Vs. 8. — ft with Dagh. f. conjunctive, §. 20, 2, a. 

Vs. 9. — las, here equal to our Pluperfect (§. 126, 2). — 
•)3*i for (§. 75, Rem. 3, a). — nsmaft with art., because 

implied, though not named before, as in v. 6. 

Vs. 10. — arnph/or to slaughter (in sacrifice), see §.142,2. 

Vs. 12. — tafe (for nigpft apoc. or jussive form of Impf. Qal 
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nto (§.75, Rem. 3, d) after hat, the indirect or subjective negative 
(see §. 127 1 3, c), used in dissuading, deprecating etc. — 
adj. 8. m. in constr. st. fearing (= a fearer) of God etc.; see 
§. 112, 2. — wr T , §. 126, 3, a. 

Vs. 13. — behind adv. of place (but a prep, in v. 1); 
some texts read inat one (i. e. one ram or a certain ram = tig 
indef., e. g. utk, in LXX av&Qanog tig 1 Sam. 1, 1). 

Vs. 14. — najrp. rrjrn ( Jehovah will see or provide), as sug¬ 
gested or indicated by the name fwb, and as implied again (next 
clause) in the fine national proverb In Jehovah's mount nat*r» it 
shall be seen or provided . — tem, §. 109, Rem. 

Vs. 15. — n^ti, see §. 100, 2, c. 

Vs. 16. — ''a (comp, on *in$ in v. 3), put before the verb *T\3?io3 
for the sake of emphasis. — natp n. m. s. (absol. st. Jer. xxiii. 31, form 
like hra, §. 84,15), here c. st., utterance , declaration , oracle . — "p that 
= ort, used here as mark of quotation, introducing the very words 
of the oath, and repeated for emphasis in v. 17. — Obs. 
seems to have two full accents (contrary to §. 15, 2); but the 
Pashta' (—) is put twice simply because as postpositive it must 
be on the last letter, and as marking the tone it must be on the 
accented syll. which is here the penultima. 

Vs. 17. — na*p (for rejtn) Inf. absol. Hiph., see §. 75, 15. 
— tth* (for tOT*?), verb Ml (§. 69, Rem. 3). 

Vs. 18. — to*t}nrn ; , the i t Wdw consec . of the Perf. after urt? 
(see §. 126, 6, a), the Hithp. either as reflexive they shall bless 
themselves (comp. Gen. 48, 20) or as passive (LXX ivsvXoyrj&ri- 
(Sovtai, quoted in Gal. 3, 9) they shall be blessed. 


2. Elijah's Ascension . 

2 Kings ii. 1 —18. 

• 

Vs. 1. — W, Impf. apoc. (§. 75, Rem. 3, e) with Wdw cons. 
(§. 49, 2), used for tense of narration (§. 129, 2). — tfitena 
Hiph. of fih* (see §. 132, 2, and also §. 133, 3). — 

(§. 10, 2, Rem.; comp. iTOpa in verse 11) with (—) irreg., 
which is noticed in the margin spra 'Dh, i. e., the d with 
Chdte'ph-Qa'mes. — dtjran adverbial accusative (§. 118, 1). 

Vs. 2. — ao-a$, see §, 130, 1, Rem. — *$63 it] ^ T! (lit. 
living is Jehovah and the life of thy soul) as Jehovah liveth 

24* 
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and by the life of thy soul, a form of oath: ■'h const, st. §. 89, 

2, c. — tax prop, if = not, but see §. 155, 2, /, NB. — ix-twa 
(also in the next verse) in the adverbial accusative, §. 118, 1. 

Vs. 3. — aw, prop, the day = to-day, see §. 109, Rem. 
— Spjhx plur. excel. (§. 108, 2, h). — referring per¬ 

haps to the custom for the disciple to sit at his master’s feet 
(comp. Acts 22, 3). 

Vs. 5. — im-pa, prep. 3 prefixed, according to §. 102, 2, a . 
~ tJSWi, Perf. for pres. (§. 126, 3); see §. 153, 2. 

Vs. 6. — ftJTpS, §. 109, 3, and §. 90, 2, a. — dWiir) their 
two = loth of them, §. 97, Rem. 2. 

Vs. 7. Syntax of the numerals, §. 120, 2. 

Vs. 8. — njai, see §. 66, Rem. 2. — n*vtx noun fem. (Pa- 
rad. D.). — roa, see §.76, 2, b. — j conj. with x Qafmes, see 
§. 104, 2, e. — | prep, with art. (§. 35, 2, B. b, and Rem. 2). 

Vs. 9. — Inf. with suff. and prep. §. 132, 2. — 

1 and = that after w.l* — 'tn ^ xj-wi then (l inferential, 
§. 155, 1, d) shall be, pray, a portion of two in thy spirit to me, 
i. e. may I have a double portion (twice as much as any one else) 
of thy spirit (comp. Deut. xxi. 17): n§, see §. 96. 

Vs. 10. — Vixuft tt'Sfan lit. thou hast made hard to ash, i. e. 
thou hast asked a hard thing, see §.142, 4, Rem. 1. — rtgi for 
njabd, see §. 52, Rem. 6. 

Vs. 11. — Lit. and it was, they walking to walk and to 
speak, that lo! a chariot, etc.: see §. 134, 2, a or c, and §. 131, 

3, b. — Impf. Qal. of hij. 

Vs. 12. — 3 according to §. 28, 2. — part. Pi‘el, 

§. 64, 3. — “nunEii ns 5 ! IsraeVs chariots 1 and his horsemen . 

NB. In Hebrew two or more nouns cannot be in the construct 
state before the same genitive (see Note 1 on §. 114, 1): e. g. 
b&nfcr 33^ would be scarcely admissible in this place, and 

hence the language required either the expression of the genitive 
after each noun (bx'ya*? 2 *^3*1 bx*ii33 3^, as in verse 11, 13X”33^ 
H3X ^p-ldl), or the use of the possessive (i. e. suffix) pronoun after the 
2d noun (as exhibited in this verse), or the periphrastic construc¬ 
tion (see §. 115) which expresses the genitive in the manner of 


1 W is a collective noun (like our word artillery) and so serves .here 
for the plural (§. 108, 1). 

2 $5*36 has both vowels immovable (see §. 25 and Parad. IV. Bern. p. 208). 
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the dative (benfcr»b D^p-jorri 35^7 the chariot and the horsemen to 
Israel). — There are some apparent exceptions, as in Jer. xlvi. 9, 
where we find •npt'n handlers-of — benders-of — the 

bow ; but the two nouns in the construct state may be here sim¬ 
ply in apposition, just like n^jxr-na n^ra virgin daughter of 
Egypt, in verse 11 of the same chapter (see §. 116, 5). A real 
exception perhaps in Ezek. xxxi. 16, pab ato. nna» Lebanon's 
choice and good i. e. its choicest product. 

Vs. 14. — wrrtjg even he, for emphasis. 

Vs. 15. — mi from to. — inin^b, see in Lex. under aojj 
= rng to meet. — see §. 75, Rem. 18 and §. 54, 2, a. — 

Vs. 16. — -raj prep. — pi., by rule (§. 120, 2) it 

should be sing, as in v. 7 above and v. 17, but this is one of the 
rare exceptions. — ~)& with the Perf. implying the actual fact 
(lest the spirit has taken him up), but usually with the Impf., see 
§. 152 , 1 . 

Vs. 17. — aa-nr so far as to be ashamed , i. e. till they 
were ashamed to ask him (see ttfca in Parad. M.). — Snbtp (sinbip), 
on the effect of the pause accent see in §. 29, 4, b. 


ii. SELECTIONS IN POETRY. 
Characteristics of Hebrew Poetry. 


Before he begins to translate the following Extracts, the 
student will do well to attend to a few brief hints on the 
subject of Hebrew Poetry; while those who may want fuller 
information are referred to Lowth's Lectures on Hebrew Poetry, 
especially Lecture xix.; Herder's Geist der Hebr. Poesie, trans¬ 
lated by Marsh, 1833; De Wette's Einleitung in die Psalmen, 
translated in Am. Biblical Repository, Vol. IH.; Ewatd's Dichter 
des alten Bundes, B. I, 2d ed., 1866; Bodiger's article „ Parallelism us 
Membrorum u in Ersch and Gruber's Encyclopedic, Sect. III., 
p. 11; and Gesenius's Heb. Lesebuch, Yorerinnerungen zur 2ten 
Abtheilung. This last is the ground-work of the following 
observations. 

The greater part of the Old Testament is poetical in its 
composition, though only Job, Proverbs and Psalms, (techni¬ 
cally called TO$, from the first letter in the Hebrew name of 
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each) are generally termed poetical books. The style of these 
writings is, however, very unlike what is called poetry in most 
other languages. It does not consist in metre, like the versifica¬ 
tion of the Greeks and other nations; and much less does it con¬ 
sist in assonance or rhyme (see Note 1 on p. 375), like most of 
the poetry of modern Europe and Asia. In its form or structure, 
the poetry of the ancient Hebrews was distinguished from prose, 
chiefly if not solely, by brevity and selectness of expression, and 
by its seeking to impress the sentiment by means of repetition, com¬ 
parison, or contrast. Hence, it has some characteristics of language, 
viz., the use of peculiar words, forms of words, etc., as explained 
in the Grammar, §. 2, 5. But the grand characteristic, which in 
fact constitutes its rhythm, is a proportion or correspondence in 
thought and expression between the clauses of a sentence, which 
accordingly, in its simplest form, consists of only two members 
(8i6xi%ov). — Sometimes however the proportion or correspon¬ 
dence appears only in expression, while the thought runs on just 
as in common prose, as in Job ix. 2, 3, 4. 

The poetry or rhythm of the Hebrews is generally termed 
parallelism *, as consisting in a mutual correspondence between 
the members of a period. And the different modes of exhibiting 
this parallelism mainly constitute the varieties of the poetic style, 
of which these are the principal: — 1. Lyric Poetry, consisting 
chiefly of such compositions as the Psalms, distinguished by the 
effusion of pious sentiments. 2. Epic Poetry, as in Job; but in 
spirit and style this book may be said to border on the Dra¬ 
matic, 4. Didactic or gnomic Poetry, as in the Proverbs and 
Lamentations. 3. Pastoral Poetry or Idyls, such as the Canticles. 
— Prophetic Poetry is sometimes spoken of as a distinct variety; 
but in reality we find in the prophets every style, from the high¬ 
est lyric to the humblest didactic. The best is exemplified in the 


1 It is often of much service to the interpreter of Scripture to notice this 
parallelism, as a clue to the meaning. For example, in Ps. lxxvi. 3 (hie 
tabernacle is fcs|f5Sl, and his dwelling place in Zion) it has been doubted 
whether means in peace or in Salem; but the doubt can scarcely 

remain when the corresponding clause is considered, since in Zion stands 
there as parallel to the term in question and determines it to mean in Salem. 
See also Sriho in Job v. 15, which some of the best critics hold to be rais- 
pointed for a victim , as the parallelism forcibly suggests; comp, also 

sorft Lam. 3, 22. 
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earlier books (Joel, Ieaiah, Habakkuk, etc.); in the later (e. g. 
Ezekiel, Haggai, Zechariah), it scarcely differs from prose. 

Some of the lyric and didactic compositions, viz. Ps. 25, 34, 
37, 119, Lam. 4 — 6, Prov. 31, 10 — 31, are what is called 
alphabetical in their arrangement, making a sort of Heb. acrostics, 
the verses beginning with the letters of the Alphabet in succession. 

Parallelism is generally distinguished into three sorts, accord¬ 
ing to the relation in sense between the corresponding members, 
which may be synonymous, antithetic , or synthetic . 

1. Synonymous Parallelism. — Here the second member is 
more or less a repetition of the first. These examples may serve 
to illustrate the correspondence: — 

Prov. vi. 2. 

9W 1 ' 3 

Thou art snared in the words of thy mouth; 

Thou art taken in the words of thy mouth. 

Job v. 6. 

•ps -tors ^ 

rrQX*r&& 

For affliction comes not forth from the dust; 

And trouble springs not from the ground. 

Sometimes each member of the parallelism consists of two 
parts, so that we have four clauses, as in 

Gen. iv. 23. 

^•ip nisri. ms 
■vnc# nnatn rjpH "Tpa 

• : • i • s - t 

r r\ - t v vi 

Adah and Zillah, hear my voice, 

Ye wives of Lamech, hearken to my speech; 

For I have slain a man to my wounding, 

And a lad to my hurt. 

NB. This earliest specimen of Heb. poesy strikingly exhibits 
rhyme as well as parallelism l . 

1 Rhyme is found in very many other poetic passages; e. g. in Job vi. 
we find it six times , viz., in vs. 4, 7, 9, 13, 22, 29. But there is no satis- 
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As another striking example of a parallelism with four clau¬ 
ses, we may adduce Ps. xix. 8. 

swafc smh^ min 

t • : t i - 

•••at * ■ : 

rwwo rrim nw 

T T W T J •• 

. r . - • : - 

The law of Yahwe 1 is perfect, 

Reviving the spirit; 

The testimony of Yahwe 1 is sure, 

Making wise the simple. 


factory proof that in these or other cases the rhyme was (as De Wette and 
others suppose) designed. On the contrary, it is almost certain that there 
was no such design. For, in that case, the poet might with perfect ease 
have given in Job vi. ten more rhymes, e. g. in vs. 8 there might be as good 
a rhyme as we find in vs. 9, by a very simple change in the arrangement 
of the words; thus, instead of the present order — 

won im-pa 

*f«V T I •• • • 

*jm wpni. 

he might, without affecting the sense, have written — 

‘r&gip tfinn *)m“p5Q 
: wpn ppfc&t 


As another proof that rhymes in Hebrew Poetry are generally, if not 
always, undesigned , we may mention the fact, that they all consist in the 
recurrence of like suffixes or terminations in the inflections of nouns and verbs, 
so that they often appear also in the plainest prose, e. g. Josh, xxiii. 11 — 

: e^n'bx rrfrrj-n^ hjqab 

Compare the rhyming lines of Homer, II. XXI, 522—525. 

&>g <P ore xctnyog lioy elg ovQavbv svqvv fxqta* 

Gateog ul^ofiivoto^ &s&v cf i £ /u?]yi? ayfjxey 
n&a* d'k^xe noyoy, noXXolat <f£ xrjde* igrfjxey, 

S)g ldx*Xevg TQtbeaat ndvov xcd xfj&e’ t&rjxey. 

Also Virgil’s lines, iEn. iv., 256—258. 

Haud aliter terras inter ccelumque volabat 
Litus arenosum ad Libyae, ventosque secabat 
Materno veniens ab avo Cyllenia proles. 

1 See p. 52. 
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Synonymous parallelism is the most frequent form of the 
Hebrew rhythm, and admits of a very great variety of construc¬ 
tions, m might be expected from the diversity of the emotions 
and sentiments that required utterance. 

2. Antithetic Parallelism. — Here the idea in the second 
member stands in opposition or contrast to that in the first. 
This construction is specially frequent in the book of Proverbs, 
where very many of the sentiments are thus illustrated or im¬ 
pressed by antithesis; e. g. Prov. x. 1: 

nan 

jwk nym 

A wise son maketh glad a father; 

But a foolish son is the heaviness of his mother. 

See other examples in Ps. i. 6; cii. 27, 28; cxlvii. 6; Is. i. 3. 

3. Synthetic Parallelism. — Here the thought in the first 
member is enforced not so much by repetition or antithesis, as 
by expansion and modification; e. g. Ps. xxvii. 4: 

mm-nam nn$ 

‘wp *nrj-ba rnrn-rv'na *trq$ 
rrirr-drSa nitrib 

r i - : -t * 

One thing I ask from Yah we, 

It will I seek after, — 

My dwelling in the house of Yahwe all the days of my^life, 
To behold the beauty of Yahwe, 

And to inquire in his temple. 

*** In most editions of the Hebrew Bible, the poetry is not 
given (as in the above examples) in lines representing the paral¬ 
lelism, but in the same form as the prose (except in Ex. xv., 
Deut. xxxii. and xxxiii., Judges v., and 2 Sam. xxii). The accents , 
however, serve to indicate the divisions or lines. Thus, a simple 
parallelism is divided into two members by * Athnach (-7-) or 
Mer*kha with Mahpakh (7^); and in a compound one the sub¬ 
divisions of the members are usually made by Zaqeph-qaton (-i-) 
and Rebhi* (—). — NB. In Rosenmuller’s 12“° edition of the 
Heb. Bible, published in neat and cheap form by C. C. Tauch- 
nitz, Leipsic, all the Psalms and many other poetical portions 
(besides those above named) are printed according to the pa¬ 
rallelism. 
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1. God’s watch-care over Israel. 
Ps. cxxi. 


st yrj 5 

jsjjpa'j ^-bs *|bi nyr; 

sSwsn nfcp 6 

r v ~ t vr? - r 

:nWa 

t jit - - r t : 

sn-bsa spati*' rrim 7 

AT T * /I :r I * T It 

*|g*h!i hVrj 8 

: Dbis-nsi nttaa 

rr - : ▼ — 


: *nT* kw pAa 
nim asa -nts 2 

n i r •• *jvi 

sv’tri D^aro rrias 

I ?itt *r t 

Blab ipTba 3 
j^aip wb'j-bg 
•ntf** afti a^-aft nan 4 

"at • j : t\ i r* • 

: banto* -iaiz; 

r ▼ : • ♦• 


Vs. 1. — The title of these 15 Psalms (120—134) rvibsan *Tnp 
(only here in most texts rvibsab with b with respect to , pertaining 
to , §. 154, 3, e) lit. song of (or for) the ascents , i. e. intended 
for use on the goings up (see Ps. 122, 4) to Jerusalem, hence 
aptly rendered pilgrim song ; but see Lex. — (§. 35, 2, B), 

referring no doubt to the hills of Jerusalem (see Ps. 125, 2). — 
yjkn (lit. from where? = whence? §. 150, 5): this question is 
answered in next verse. — On the tense, §. 127, 2. 

Vs. 2. — fttos (§. 135, 1) maker-of: what if it were fitip?— 
1 (not 1, §. 104, 2, e). 

Vs. 3. — aiab.ba< may he (or let him) not give (LXX 

firi Scirj) thy foot to the tottering ; see §. 152, 1. So also twr-bx 
may he not slumber ; comp. v. 4. 

Vs. 4. — tto;-xb he shall not slumber . — Obs. the effect of 
the direct or objective negative &tb, giving the positive assurance 
in response to the desire or wish expressed by the subjective or 
optative bat in v. 3. 

Vs. 5. — Sjjpa* ^"b?, not to be taken with b]bi which is 
marked off by the two distinctives (• L —, thus used together only 
in poetry, hardly equal to our semicolon) but the copula is under¬ 
stood, e. g. (§. 100, 5), so that it means (He is) on thy 
right hand (lit. hand of thy right), i. e. for thy defence and 
succour. 
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Vs. 6. — n ??-> ID and rfb, sufif. 2d p. s. m. with 9 epenth. 
and n redundant (§. 58, 4). — On the moon’s smiting i. e. its 
hurtful influence or power in the hot east, as is here implied, see 
in Kitto’s Bib. Cyclop, art. moon. 

Vs. 8. — Tjnaa (Inf. constr. Qal of fccr, §. 76, 2, d): here 
thy going out and thy coming in obviously means the whole course 
of life (cf. Acts, 9, 28). 


2 . Praise of a good Wife . 

Prov. xxxi. 10 — 31. 

:rna? pm iem bm-nd* 10 

ab bbdi mbaa ab rta rrv3 11 
:mn to* ba an-iibi ab s-mbitf 12 

r r “ j- i Mr : j : .r * j 

jnro -jnpra iorrii a^rid^ -ra 13 

:rranb prngp mb rr^D&cg 14 

:rnrn^Db prn rnrob ,rrvi nb^b Tiaaidpnl 15 

:e “35 ra TP? ^“P *ww f^Pj 16 ^ 

:nro*nT yrggn{ mm riaa man 17 
:m3 S*ia naamtfb m m abTO mao 18 

ir t (r- rr:* i *r: T J r t -j ■»* 

:^ba SDsn tra-*?? mi# 19 
iir’aitb mid rrm TOb mno rraa 20 
:d*rj# dab mroi-ba ^a abd« nr^ab imrnxb 21 
tfirob iga-)?o dd mi-m#a d^grjtt 22 
:-[nn-^pt-Da irpipi mba$ arod$ aba 23 
:>9a3ab rena Tarn -lasm mica rnO 24 

r “:r: “ rr rr -:r a : * - ▼ Tm * r r 

:im oi;b pniprn mj*cb ‘■mi-rtf 25 
tmaidb-ba npn-mini rroana hmj rpfi 26 
:bafcin xb rsbxa anbi nma niaSm rwis 27 

•** « ” rir: at •• j ' •: t t i 

: nWrr n’asa rtnej&'p h'jj wg 28 
insists p^Vs nrfi Vn jiss rrija rrian 29 
:binnr fiw ibm-Njm nda -» 9 *n b^w -,nn -ipO 30 
:maaa dTOdd rwbbm nm mb-sisn 31 

v. 15. to a id irdn_ id v. is. *np nawi v. is. rraag "to 
v. is. *np nb^ba v. 25. ta id v. 27. *np rw»bn 
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*** This piece is alphabetical , a sort of Hebrew Acrostick 
(§. 5, Rem. 2). 

Vs. 10 . Wi a wife of worth, §. 106, 2 , a. 

Ys. 11. Perf. for present (§. 126, 3). 

Ys. 12 . WiSes (§. 59, Rem. 3). 

Vs. 14. htoks kd-^my-yo'th, why not ka? See page 41, 
No. 2 , Rem. 

Vs. 15. tira, either as noun (in continuance of) or as infi¬ 
nitive (in continuing of, §. 132, 2 ), while it is yet night Impf. 
with Waw consec. for present (§. 128, 2 , a). 

Vs. 16. hddt for Hdi (see §. 67, Rem. 10).— Q e ri' naps re¬ 
ferring to the wife; but KHhi'bh either apj referring to the hus¬ 
band, or apD (Niph., is planted) agreeing with dnp as subject. 

Vs. 18. Q e ri' and K'thi’bh are here the same in sense . 

Vs. 20. *^ab with the art., §. 102, 2, b . 

Vs. 21 . tthb, pass. part, with d^tf in the aocus., §. 143, 1. 

Vs. 27. rwis, §. 75, Rem. 5. — Q e ri! rvb^n, but K e thibh 
(with the same sense) the latter derived from but 

the former from see §. 69, Rem. 8 . 

Vs. 39. rrid'n, adj. either as attributive put before the noun 
for marked emphasis many women, etc. (see §. 112 , 1 , Rem. 1), 
or perhaps as predicate, many are the women who etc. (see 
§. 145, 1, b). nsSa for the usual *jid, see §. 91, 1, Rem. 2 . 

Vs. 30. *5 nan 1 ? nraa a woman fearing Jehovah, ann she — 
in the most emphatic construction (§. 145, 2). — Obs., the crown¬ 
ing praise of a good wife is the fear of the Lord or piety. — bjbnnn 
(mark the — and see §. 54, Rem., at the end). 
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EXERCISES. 

EASY SENTENCES FOUNDED ON GEN. CHAP. I. 

In six days were created the heavens and the earth and all 
which (was) in them. On the first day the light was created 
and it was called day; and on the second the firmament was made, 
dividing between the waters under it and the waters above it. 
On the third day the waters under the firmament were collected 
into one place and the dry-land appeared; and the earth produced 
every herb and every fruit-tree after their kind. On the fourth 
day the luminaries, the great and the small, were made in the 
heavens to rule the days and the nights. On the fifth day God 
made all the fish of the seas and every kind of fowl. And on 
day the sixth were created man and cattle and beast and reptile, 
all of them (Heb. their total) after their sort. Then (tx) all the 
work (ch. ii. 2) was finished; and lo! all that had been done was 
very good. 


FBOM BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’s PROGRESS. 

As I walked through (- 13 s) the wilderness of this world 
(nVis), I lighted on (2 3^d) on a certain (Tna) place where was a 
den (rwa); and I laid me down ( 23 ®) in that place to sleep. 
And os I slept I dreamed a dream. I dreamed and behold! 
I saw a man clothed in rags (trriba), standing in a certain 
place, with his face from his own house, a book in his hand and 
a great burden on his back ( 2 $ or 29 ^). I looked and saw him 
open the book and read therein; and as he read he wept and 
trembled. And not being able longer to contain (pD$tpnb) he 
broke out (sop or *iVip Nto}) with a lamentable cry, saying What 
shall I do? 
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III. BIBLICAL GREEK TO BE DONE INTO HEBREW, 

i. PRAYER OF AZARIAH AND HIS COMPANIONS. 

Daniel iii. 25 — 45. 

(LXX VERSION 1 ). 

86 JFr ag de nqogrjvlgato oftxtog xal avoOgctg to atopa avtoft 

il-co/uoXoyeTxo ttg xvqko &pa toXg avvetaiqoig avtov iv fxeato xto nvql, 
vnoxaiofiivyg tfjg xcc/l ilrov vi to t&v XaXdalcov ayodqa , xal elnav 
26 EvXoyrjtog el, xvqie 6 S-eog tCbv nateqtov fjfi&v, xal atvetov xal 
dedoJjaa/uevov to ovo/na aov elg tovg altbvag, 27 "Oti dlxaiog el ini 
naaiv olg inoirjaag fjfuv, xal ndvta ta iqya aov aXrj&iva xal at odoi 
aov ev&eXai xal naaai at xqlaeig aov akfj&eia, 28 Kal xqlfiaxa aXrj&elag 
inoirjaag xata ndvta & inrjyayeg rjfuv xal ini trjv noXiv aov trjv aylav 
trjv t&v natiqoov tj/li&v ‘leqovaaXfj/Li. Jioti iv aXrj&elgc xal xqtaei 
inoirjaag ndvta tavta c ha tag d/uaqtlag tj/lkZv, 29 “Oti rj/Liagto/aev iv 
ndai xal rjvofxrjaafiev anoatfjvai and aov xal i^rj/uagto/biev iv naai. 
30 Kal xaTg ivtoXatg tov vojuov aov ov% vnrjxovaapev ovde avvetrjqrjaafiev 
ovde inonjaa/uev xa&dog ivetelXoo rjjiTv , Xva eft rjfjilv yevrjtai. sl Kui vvv 
ndvta baa rj/uXv inrjyayeg xal ndvta baa inoirjaag rjfuv iv aXrjlhvfj 
xqlaei inoirjaag , 32 Kal naqedooxag rjfiag elg x&Qas ix&Q&v rjfi&v dvouoov 
xal ix&lattov anoatat&v xal fiaaiXel adlxuo xal novrjqotdtw naqd 
notaav trjv yfjv. 33 Kal vvv ovx iativ rjjLilv avoijjai to axofia , alaxvvrj 
xal oveidog iyevrjd-tj toXg dovXoig aov xal toXg aefiofxevoig ae. 34 Mfj 
naqadipg ijfidg elg tiXog did to ovopd aov xal t uij diaaxeddarjg aov 
trjv diaxhrjxrjv. 35 Kal [irj anoatfjarjg to iXeog aov a(p rjp&v did 
lAfigaafi tov rjyanrjfiivov ftno aov xal [cf*a] °Iaadx tov dovXov aov xal 
3 IaqarjX tov Xaov aov , 36 c Slg iXaXrjaag nq'og avtovg Xeyoov nXrj&vvai to 

aniq/ua avtdov dog ta datqa tov ovqavov xal a>s trjv dfjifiov trjv naqa 
to /eftos tfjg daXdaarjg. 37 °Oti, dianoxa , iafuxqvvd-rj/uev naqa ndvta 
ta i&vrj xal iapev taneivoi iv ndarj tjj yrj afjjueqov did tag a/uaqtlag 
rjp&v, 38 Kal ovx iativ iv t(ji xaiqtg tovtio dqx(ov *«* nqogpfjtrjg ovde 
ijyovjuevog ovde oXoxavxooaig ovde &vaia ovde nqogyoqd ovde d-vpla/bia 
ovde tdnog tov xaqn&aai ivdmiov aov 39 Kal evqeXv iXeog, aXX * iv 
\p v Xfi avvtetqijufievrj xal nvevfiati tetaneivatjjievu) ngogdex&elrjpev. 
40 iv 6Xoxavtd)/uaai xqicbv xal tavgcov xal dog iv /uvqiaaiv dgv&v 
niovoov , oftto) yevea&a) fj/u&v fj d-vala ivdomov aov afj/ueqov xal QiXdaai 
omoxHv aov , oti ovx iativ alaxvvrj toXg nenoid-daiv ini aoi [xal 
teXei&aai oniad-iv aov\ 41 Kal vX>v i^axoXovd'Ov/uev iv oXrj xaqdlgc 
xal poflov/bie&d ae xal Cytoft/uev to nqogoonov aov . 42 Mfj xataiaxvvrjg 


1 From H. A. Hahn's edition, JavirjX xatd tovg *Epdourjxovxa , ex 
Officina Caroli Tauchnitii, Lipsiae, 1845. 
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Tj/udg, aXXd noltjaov pe%P i^uaty xaxd xi]v imeCxetdy gov xai xaxd to 
nXrf&og tot iXiovg gov, 43 Kai QeXot r^uag xaxd xd duviuctata gov 

xai dbg do£ay xtji ovopaxi gov , xt>£*e* 44 Kai iyXQanet'tjaay nuyxeg 

oi iydetxyvpeyot xolg dovXotg gov xaxd xai xaxatG^vy&elrjGay ano 
7i(cGrjg dvyaoxelag xai Ig% vg avxtby GvyXQt^elrj. 45 rvd>iuxray, Sxt ait 
el poyog xiQtog 6 &eog xai tydo£og iq? oXrjy tip olxovpivr\v. 


ii. THE LORD’S PRAYER. 

Mat. vi. 9—13. 

9 Oi'xtog oi y nQooevxeo&e vpelg' Jluteq ijuujy 6 iy xoTg ovqayoig 
dytaadyta} to oyouu gov , 10 iX&ixto t] flaatXeCa gov, yeyrj&rjxo) xb 

&iXrjpu gov d>£ iy ovgayat xai ini xfjg yfjg' 11 toy dqxoy ijputy toy 
in to vg toy dbg i)ply Gr^pegoy 12 xai fiqeg xd oqetXYjpaxa rjp&v, b)g 
xai ijpeig dqrjXauEv xolg oqetXixatg r]p&y 18 xai pi] elaeyiyxjjg ryucig 
elg netqaapoy, dXXd p vaat i)udg ano xot noyijQov. ["Or* gov ioxtv t] 
§aatXeia xai i] do£« elg xovg al&yag * apY]y\. 

Vs. 11. tov ctQtov rjtuov rov emovtiiov is generally ren¬ 
dered by onH the bread of our portion, as if the meaning of 
the Greek were the same as of the Heb. in Prov. xxx. 8; but as 
it rather means our bread of the oncoming day (the prayer being 
supposed to be made early in the morning, with the day in 
prospect), it should rather be xars nnV or asn uvi ttanb. 


IV. EXERCISES IN UNPOINTED HEBREW. 

Some Specimens of Hebrew without the points are here 
added 1 ; because the practise of writing, pronouncing and trans¬ 
lating them with the proper vowels and other marks must be 
useful in many ways to the student, who will thus gain a clearer 
insight into the structure and inflections of the language, being 
obliged to fall back constantly on his knowledge of the vowel- 
system. This will give him greater skill in distinguishing gram¬ 
matical forms; e. g. in assigning to each verb its proper con¬ 
jugation, mood, tense, participle, person and gender, and to each 
noun its state, number, mode of taking the suffixes etc. 


1 Ampler materials for this purpose may be got in Bagster’s old Pocket 
Heb. Bible without Points, which edition may be had very cheap. 
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As modern or Rabbinic Hebrew is still printed without the 
points, the student will find the ability to read unpointed text 
a good preparation for that branch of Jewish learning. 


i. Pointing of Verbs . 

As a verb, though written with the same letters or conso¬ 
nants, undergoes many changes in its points to mark various 
inflections and meanings, the subjoined examples are to be pointed 
so as to suit the different forms and senses, as recognised in the 
Lex. and Grammar. — NB. The numeral (in the parenthesis) 
shows how many such forms the verb may have; e. g. dpb may 
have 11 different pointings, as agb, dpb, Dpi, dpi, dpb etc. 


dgb (11) to glean or gather 
*fi&3 (8) to write or count 
•Wpfiin (12) to visit or appoint 
ll ^baa (4) to rule or consult 
(6) to break or shiver 
TOba (2) to learn or teach 
•naroi (2) to keep or watch 
ipbrin (4) to divide or share 
mam (4) to stand or set 
mfi3 (5) to adorn or honour 
dnsaa (2) to be strong or to 
strengthen 

nbaiB (3) to ask or beg 
nerd (6) to pluck or tear 
■'pmn (3) to be far or to remove 
ma (4) to be high 
(6) to forget 
(4) to be sated or to sate 
•jna (12) to give 
man (Hiph. 4) to declare or 
tell 

to touch 

nnpb (6) to take 

np (2) 


mpn (2) to crush 
h"» (3) to roll 

dan (6) to be dumb or still 

naa (3) to mete 

Tflbtt) to rob 

WlOTi (2) to lay waste 

*na (12) to perish 

naas (7) to say 

rrcbsan (8) to eat 

triad (2) to seize or hold 

tnaa (2) 

3rr» (10) to know 

sms (4) 

nsn 

mm (3) 

nbn to bring forth 
nbin (6) 
mb 

iriis (4) to possess 
rob to go 
nsdbn (2) 

“pbia 

tt3p3*n (4) to suck or suckle 
W (7) to form 


1 The jussive or apoc. Impf. is included. 
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aoa (3) to come or enter 
nxa (2) 

rrrn (3) to be ashamed 

•ana to sojourn 

anas ( 2 ) to move or waver 

pa ( 2 ) to die 

ra^ (3) 

ppia (3) 

np^an (2) 

rw (2) 

•pfi3 (4) to scatter 
aa'wa ( 2 ) to turn back 
?n3 (3) to judge 
■pbp (4) to lodge 
an (3) to contend 
a^na 


paa? ( 2 ) to place 
fCTi ( 2 ) to set 
finan ( 6 ) to create 
inaan ( 2 ) to fail or sin 
Paba ( 6 ) to be full 
xbap ( 12 ) 

xaaa (8) to be unclean 
nTa3 (9) to despise 
•ma 

naa ( 8 ) to weep 
iba (5) to decay 
r-ba ( 2 ) 

nran ( 2 ) to resemble 
npnna to become or be made 
ra^rrp (4) to live 
mnnxn ( 2 ) to prostrate oneself 


ii. Pointing of Nouns. 


bp m. (pi. mbp) voice 
hbp 

( 2 ) 

mn com., wind, spirit 
TM 

apab m., garment 
*^ab (3) 
aaia ( 2 ) m. star 
7*32*0 (2) 

Dsaaia 

T» ( 2 ) com., hand 

aan*' 

OT 

■pnx ( 2 ) m., lord 
•ana (3) 
mraa (2) m., anointed Messiah 
arraa 

bnna ( 2 ) m., great 
nbro ( 2 ) 


srn ( 2 ) m., wicked 
j£»“> ( 2 ) 

f., earth 
pisna (2) 
bin com., foot 
erban (2) 
bna m., tent 
"bnx (3) 
nyo com., gate 
mro ( 2 ) 
par 
■jrrnrr 

naa ( 2 ) f., good, goodness 

-jra*rj ( 2 ) 

nnarj 

•rpa-a 

p*o ( 2 ) m., house 
to (3) 

■wa 

pr ( 2 ) m., middle 
25 
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iai n 
pain 

ndan (2) f., wise, wisedom 
ndan (2) 
n-dan (2) 

“'bn m., sickness 
‘■'“'bn (3) 
d^bn 

natis (2) m., altar 

-jnatd (2) 

ninatd 

-pnnatd (2) 

naia (2) f., year, sleep 

marc (3) 

danait 

naaa f., seal 
nnaaa 
to ata ( 2 ) 
da m., people 
TO? 

ida (3) 

an m., much, many 

d^an 

man 


nan (2) 

nana f., blessing 

nana 

lanana 

ab m., heart 
nab 
araab 
laab 

ph m., statute 
-pr, 

T* (3) 
nabd f., queen 
mabd (2) 
yrniaba 

ntod (2) m., deed 

mtoaa 

wnBad (2) 

nnia (2) m., field 

T® ( 2 ) 
rrrna (2) 
nasd f., pillar 
■'naard 
-pniaata 


iii. Bible Sayings, 

narp max Tib*' ana : nr a and mai n dan a->n *dna nani ^n 

naia aaia :"jna< psn ipnarai maa nana iaa :tan aaw taw 
•.d^dan 131a n«n nnian -e nnia npn xb :-pat nmn t5an-b&ti paat 
nan Ssa nbaa Sa -|b :pina r^a*' taai Ssaa rcr*' Saa<nd 
Sa :aia-na inaa nam to r-wada tnab nnato :daam r-nann 
dnbisn -|b dibit dnbita :nana midi m na wn aaimaa aiaan mnn 
N«ran im Sa tapm tanaitn taw nanab p*m nat :-pntab 
nita Siam rnaarn imam *pa»m mtaa pa -»a maa -|naa niiaab -pi 

: nait -|bn nna 
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iv. Rabbinic Sayings . 

Sr : na-n frsam daman mnnan m manrt m®m ara naX 

nax$# daib®n Sm “mm Sm maxn Sr aapm dabirn taaman n®b® 
awma dmnxa pm nn®a na® :aamr®a tob® aib® BB®a^ nw 
Saa naxa® tanx-baa naibn taan m ^a :aabirn *ja aanxn nx 
tamBx -px ara naxa® var; r« ®aian nw r-rt ^a jvAaton maba 
rro naxa® ipbna rta®n nn»r ma :nm> naba i irma S®w toad 
dabisb -jb aw rrm dabira “pn®x : -|b aw “pntix Sawn m “pBa 
mw naax maaa *® nax3® danxn nx naaan naaa mrr m: spsan 

:■* nxm •jb “pb Sm S« ib®arw na®n Sx “pm* Sb» : *ip 
: ama®a n®x -pax pn m®rb *n*p to wo pn n®aa bpi nasa tr rnn 


V. FABLES OF LOQMAN. 

1. The Gazelle . 

nxna-nx Nin r-nn®b ara prb ^bm t^rax -ox s^nn S*w 
:1 wbw mnp Snaa na®m ib a»m nte mban Sr mrra am tamaa 
: mman jsibi nwaa Nin nnm and man dam*xn mbx wi 
inida naxm mam srnannm vmxxam ^naa narm tzamrg rs*a n®xai 
:mnax na mrroa n®x*i mbmin wta n®x nax S mx 

2 . TAe Lion and the Fox. 

ib ®pam m®n mwa rmnxb Sa^ r^bn ®bnm rrmxn pm 
mrnria mbx B**n n®x-ba-rw mnsaa panm Snnm :nanra ibax-nx 
Sri®n taaa s^am tnabaxm nroa S&< nxaa pna ipx npsb m®n 
:mrnnn -jba a=nb®q naxb iaib®b S*<®m r-nrdfi >*na S« ar*nm 
‘'a Sm®n ib naxm daman Sra t*nan t^b mab mxn mbx naxm 
>*b taa tana t*<xm ; *pbx rmxan rman twhan rmapr ^$nx mxnx 
:Wi dx na nan bx nrtdb dnx *pn xb “>a winB m :nnx 

25* 
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3. The Lion and the Man. 

nsi-irm rrvnsn Ss lawb ibmi -p'na frs^ra-n 

*vps tans tabs :imraa rw *ima nx man Sin^ 

tzD^nxn w sib *vnatn v^ba -naao'i tro-an ib prra)*i ’■nx psrra 
pam rma<n tas *o rrnan nx jw wwi >*b as^an ^saa sansm 
:^3 ‘isn man p^nta »b rs lanns nt :OT*n nx 
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INDEX I. 

(THE NUMBERS REFER TO THE PAGES). 


X, as consonant and guttural, 
24; prefers —, 62; as feeble 
letter, 28, Note 8 , 63, seq .; 
interchanged with n, 1, and 
% 63; omitted, 63. 

•is, 332. 

■'bnx, 317. 

■Ng, ■'X, interrogative particle, 318. 
y$, *px, 320. 
bx, 320, 322. 
b$, 328. 

DM, different from *ib, 296, 333; 

interrog. 323; in oaths 333. 
n$x, as relative pronoun, 96, 
268; as relative conjunction, 
331; b -Ngrx, 254. 
nx, sign of definite accusative, 
257, 265; as preposition with, 
230. 

D, preposition, 231; its use 326. 

269, Note K 

n, with mappi'q, 46, 65, 165; 

as quiescent or feeble letter, 65. 
•£, article 91. 
n, interrogative, 227, 322. 
i"i—, cohortative and imperative 
ending, 112, seq.; case-end¬ 
ing of nouns, 196, 258. 
wn, and scr» 91; how distin¬ 
guished from m, 266. 


rrn, its anomaly, 168; with the 
participle, 294; with b be¬ 
fore infinitive, 291. 

T^bn, 155. 

i, as vowel-letter, 28, 38, 65. 

1 , Waw-copulative and consecu¬ 
tive of perfect, 115, 234. 

•1, Waw-consecutive of imper¬ 
fect, 115. 

rnrn, prophetic formula, 278. 

W, historic formula, 284. 
as vowel-letter, 28, 38, 65. 

rrjrn, its vowel-points and pro¬ 
nunciation, 52; with prefixes, 
230. 

irre g> ni * 

3, with suffixes, 232; its force,309, 
329; derivation, 229, Note 1 . 

^, 3 31 ,scq .; deri vation,22 9,N ote 1 . 

ox "Q, 334, and Note l . 

*)? b? *3, 333. 

bs, with negative, 319; with 
substantive with and without 
the article, 249. 

b, its pointing, 231; with suf¬ 
fixes, 237; its meanings, 328; 
as sign of the dative, 256; 
for the genitive, 254; as b 
auctoris, 254; with the pas¬ 
sive, 307. 
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&fr, 225, 319; in prohibition, 
280. 

*ib, its etymology and use, 333, 
296. 

inb, with plural force, 231, 
Note 2 . 

n, sign of participles, 120; of 
old or Aram, infinitive, 107, 
183; formative of nouns, 183, 
187. 

•p for rro, 96. 

•p for ip, which see. 

rro and ip, 96. 

•in, poetical addition to prefixes, 
232. 

•jfii in, its optative force, 296. ^ 

IP, preposition, its pointing, 
228; with suffixes, 232; its 
senses, 327; sign of the com¬ 


parative, 260; as sign of the 
ablative, 256. 

K3, 235. 

3), its pronunciation, 24; as gut¬ 
tural, 59, seq. 
pr, its root, 179, Note 2 . 
bs>, preposition, 233; its senses, 
327. 

D3>, prep., 230. 
i$p$, 221, Note 2 . 
x, its sound, 25. 
yip, its root, 179, Note 2 . 

*i, as guttural, 62; doubled, 62. 

its root, 179, Note 2 . 

•$, prefix for 53, 96. 
n, feminine-ending, 176, 177, 
194. 

br™, its form, 129, Note 2 . 

D3in, its root, 129, Note 2 . 
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A-sound, page 27. 

Abbreviations, 23. 

Absolute case, 311. 

Absolute state, 194. 

Abstract for concrete, 180; ex¬ 
pressed by the feminine, 239; 
takes the article, 247. 

Accents, 47 — 60. 

Accusative, defin. indie, by n$, 
257; by the ending h—, 196, 
257; its use, 258; governed by 
the verb, 298; double, 301; as 
adverbial case, 226, 258. 

Adjective, circumlocution for, 237; 
with the article, 250; with a 
substantive, 250; classed with 
nouns, 175. 

Adverb, 226; expressed by a verb, 
306. 

Alphabet, 21. 

Aphaeresis, 54. 

Apocopated impf., 113. 

Apocope, 54; of verbs nb, 167. 

Apodosis, 281. 

Apposition, 251, 253. 

Aramaean dialects, 2. 

Aramaisms. See Chaldaisms and 
Syriasms. 

Archaisms, 13. 

Arrangement of words, 309. 

Article, 94; its syntax, 245 — 250. 

Aspirates, 26, 46, 57. 

Assimilation, 53, 126, 144. 

Assyrian tongue, 2. 

Asyndetic constr., 304, seq. 

Case absolute, 311. 


Case-endings, traces of, 195 —199. 

Cases, 252 — 257. 

Cause (efficient), how expressed, 307. 

Celtic, see Keltic. 

Chaldaisms, 15; in the form of 
the infinitive, 107; in the 3rd 
pers. fem. impf., Ill; in Pi‘el, 
122; in verbs rib, 170; in verbs 
149; in verbs ir, 160; in 
the plural, 189; in the feminine, 
177. 

Chate'ph - pa'thach, 43; shorter 
than Chafe'ph-8 e gho'l, 77. 

Chaje'ph-qa'mes, 43. 

Chate'ph-segho'l, 43. 

Chi'req, different sorts of, 37. 

Cho'lem, 33, 39. 

Cohortative, 112, seq., 282. 

Collective nouns, 241 — 244; their 
syntax, 311, seq. 

Common nouns, 238. 

Commutation of consonants, 53. 

Comparative degree, 260. 

Composition of words rare, 66, 
179, 225. 

Compound notions, how put in 
plural, 243; with art., 249; with 
suff, 244. 

Conditional clauses, 333. 

Conjugations, or derivative verbs, 
97—100; number and arrange¬ 
ment of, 100; unusual forms of, 
128. 

Conjunctions, 233, 329. 

Consonants, pronunciation and di¬ 
vision of, 23; softened into 
vowels, 27, 63 — 66. 
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Construct state, 193; its use, 252 
— 256; with art., 248. 

Construction, tenw&etog^ 304, seq.\ 
pregnant, 303. 

Contraction, 54. 

Copula, the conjunction I, 330. 

-, the logical, how expressed, 

308. 

Crude-forms, i. e. unmodified ori¬ 
ginal forms, 36. 

Daghe'sh, 26. 

Daghe'sh forte, 46; various sorts 
of, 55; where used, 55, seq.] 
excluded from gutturals, 59; 
and from n, 62; omission of in 
verbs 3*5, 149. 

Daghe'sh lene, 26, 46. 

Dative, 254, 256. 

Declension, 202; how found, page 
202, Note 2 ; tables of, 204—219. 

Degrees of comparison, 260. 

Demonstrative endings, 91, 133. 

- pronoun, 93, 266, 

seq. 

Dilated letters, 22. 

Diphthongs, 27, 37; how avoided, 
35. 

Doubling of consonants, 55; its 
effect, 120. 

Dual, 191, of numerals, 219, 222; 
syntax of, 251, 313. 

E-sound, 27. 

Ellipsis of the relative, 269; of 
other pronouns, 269; other cases 
(real or assumed), 256, 262, 270, 
300, 333, of the conjunction, 
334. 

Emphatic construction, 309, seq ., 
298. 

Epenthetic or demonstrative Nun, 
133. 

Epicoene nouns, 238, seq. 

Epithets, poetic, 237. 

Feeble letters, l and“\ 28,Note 8 ,65. 

Feeble verbs, 102. 

Feminine gender, endings of, 176; 
vowel-changes of, 213, seq .; in 
construct state, 194; in plural, 
189; other indications of, 240; 
use of in abstract and collective 
nouns, 289; form of in the in¬ 
finitive, 107, 144, 152. 

Formse mixtse, 174; dagessandse, 
48; auctae, nudae, 178. 


Formative or servile letters, 178, 
seq . 

Fractional numbers, 223. 

Future, or imperfect, name of, 100, 
Note 1 , 109, Note 1 ; formation 
and inflection of, 109; shortened 
and lengthened, 112; with Waw 
consecutive, 114 , 283; with suf¬ 
fixes, 136; syntax of, 278 — 285. 

Ga e ya, 51. 

Gemara', 16. 

Gender, 176; agreement in, 250, 
306 — 310. 

Genitive, how expressed, 252 — 
256; use of, 252. 

Gentilic nouns, 188, 248. 

Geographical names, 241, 246; 
with genitive, 253. 

Gerund, 107, 287, 290. 

Grave suffixes, 135. 

Ground-form, i. e. root or stem, 98. 

Gutturals, 26; their peculiarities, 
59 — 62; in verbs, 138 — 144. 

Hebrew language, 1; its cognate 
tongues, 1; monuments of, 9; 
copiousness of, 15, 100, 112; its 
grammatical treatment, 16 — 18; 
writing, 20 — 51. 

Helping-vowels, 78. 

Hendiadys (fV oia dvoTy ), 330. 

Hiph € i'l, 123 - 125. 

Hithpa‘e'1, 126. 

Homogeneous vowels, 34, Note 1 ; 

66 . 

Hoph‘a'1, 124. 

I-sound, 27. 

Immovable or pure (i. e. indelible) 
vowels, 67. 

Imperative, 107; shortened and 
lengthened, 114; with suffixes, 
138; its syntax, 280; other ten¬ 
ses and moods stand for it, 277, 
280, 289. 

Imperfect, see Future. 

Imperfect (our), by circumlocution, 
294. 

Impersonal construction, 297. 

Indelible vowels, see immovable. 

Indo-Germanic tongues compared, 
7, and 4, Note 3 . 

Infinitive, 106, seq.] with suffixes, 
137; use of the Inf. absolute, 
286 — 290; use of Inf. construct, 
290; with b , 291; infinitivus his- 
toricus, 289. 
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Instrument, expressed by 2, 256, 
327, and by accusative, 299- 
Inteijections, 235, 335. 
Interrogative particles, 318, 321 

_ 324 

Jussive, 112, 282. 


K&l or Qal, its form and meaning, 
103 — 117. 

Ka'mes, see Qa'mes. 

Kaph veritatis, 329. 

K e thibh, 51. 

Keltic tongues compared, 4, Note 3 . 


La'medh auctoris, 254. 

Letters: liquids, 26; quiescents, 
34, Note 1 ; incompatible, 85, 
Note 2 ; dilatable, 22; radical, 
servile or formative, 178. 

Light suffixes, 203, Note K 


Mappi'q, 46. 

Maqqe'ph, 50. 

Massora', 17. 

Matres lectionis, 34, Note K 
Methegh, 50. 

Mimetic roots, i. e. onomatopoetic, 
4, 84, 173. 

Middle A, E, or O verbs, 103, 
Note l . 

Mile'l and Milra', 48. 

Mishna, 16. 

Moods, how expressed, 100, 273, 
seq., 296. 


Negatives, two, as in Greek. 321. 

Neuter gender, wanting in Hebrew, 
176, 239. 

Neuter verbs used as passive, 307, 
Rem. 

Niph‘a'1, 117 — 120. 

Nomina unitatis, 242. 

Nouns, i. e. substantive or adjec¬ 
tive, their derivation and sorts, 
179 — 188; with suffixes, 199 — 
202; their declension, 202—216; 
irregular, 217—219; their syntax, 
236 — 263. 

Number, 188 — 193; agreement in, 
between subject and predicate, 
311-314. 

Numerals, 219—223; signs of, 22; 
syntax, 261. 


Nun, assimilated, 63; epenthetic 
or demonstrative, 133. 

0-sound, 27. 

Onomatopoetica, i.e. mimetic roots, 
84 173. 

Optative,* 280, 285, 296. 

Oratio obliqua, 335. 

Original, i. e. crude or ground, 
forms, 80. 

Paradigms of nouns, 212 — 216. 
Paragogic letters, 195, Note 1 . 
Parallelism, 13. 

Participial nouns, 181, 184 — 186. 
Participle, 116, scq.\ with suffixes, 
137; its syntax, 294 — 296; 
changed for verb, 295. 

Passives, their construction, 305; 
neuters for, 307. 

Pa'thach, 31, 36; preferred with 
gutturals, 60; furtive, 33, 60; in 
pause for Se're or S e ghol, 81, 
86; in Pi‘el for Sere, 122. 
Patronymics, 188. 

Pancip HO 

Perfect, 103 — 106; with Waw 
consec., 114; with suffixes, 134; 
its syntax, 274 — 278. 

Phoenician or Punic language, 2, 
10; 29, Note 1 ; 42, Note 4 ; 55, 
Note 1 ; 96, Note 1 ; writing, 6. 
Pi‘e'1, 120 — 122. 

Pleonasms, of the pronoun, 266; 
of the particles, 334, Note; of 
the negatives, 321. 

Pluperfect, 274; subjunctive, 276. 
Plural, its endings, 188 — 191; in 
prepositions, 232; its use, 241 
— 245. 

Pluralis excellentise or majestati- 
cus, 242; its construction, 312. 
Poetic diction, 13. 

Pointing of the Hebrew Text, 29. 
Potential, 280. 

Predicate, usually without the 
article, 248; its connection with 
the subject, 311 — 315. 

Prefixes, 228; with suffixes, 230 
_ 232. 

Prepositions, 227 — 233, 324 — 
329. 

Present (our), how expressed, 274, 
275 , 277, 279, 284; our present 
subjunctive, 277. 

Preterite, see Perfect. 

Pretonic vowels, 75. 
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Proclitic syllables, 71. 

Pronouns, 89 — 96; personal, 89; 
suffix , 91; demonstrative 93; 
relative, 96; interrogative and 
indefinite, 96; suffixes to verbs, 
131 — 138; to nouns, 199 — 202; 
to adverbs, 227; to prepositions, 
230 — 233; reflexive pronoun, 
how expressed, 270, seq .; syn¬ 
tax of pronoun, 263 — 272. 

Proper names, with article, 246; 
with genitive following, 253. 

Prosthesis, 54. 

Protasis, 281. 

Pu‘a'1, 120. 

Punic tongue, see Phoenician. 

Pure vowels, see immovable. 

Qal or Kal, 103 —116. 

Qa'mes, 36. 

Qa'me§ - chatu'ph, 31, 39; distin¬ 
guished from Qa'mes, 40. 

Qeri, 51. 

Qibbu'§, 36, 38. 

Quadriliterals and quinqueliterals, 
86 . 

Quiescent or feeble letters, 28, 65; 
verbs, 102. 

Radical letters, 83. 

Raphe, 47. 

Regular or strong verbs, 102. 

Relation of verbs to each other, 
172, seq. 

Relative pronoun, 96,268; relative 
conjunctions, 331. 

Repetition of words, 244. 

Roots, 83 — 87. 

Rhythm, 13. 

Scriptio plena et defectiva, 34. 

S e gho'l, 37, 38, 39; with gutturals, 
61; before gutturals with Qa'- 
mef, 95. 

Segholate nouns, 182, 208 — 211. 

Semitic languages, 1 — 8; relation 
178, seq. 

Se're, 32, 37. 

Servile or formative letters, 83, 
to each other, 2. 

Shewa', name, 42, Note 2 ; simple 
and composite, 42; movable or 
vocal, 42; silent, 44; simple 
under gutturals, 61; the vocal, 
a half-vowel, 42, 69. 

Shu'req, 32, 38. 

Sibilants, 26; transposed, 54. 


I Sillu'q,. 48, 

Square character, 20. 

State, absolute, 194; how far used 
for construct, 256; construct, 
its endings, 194; its vowel- 
changes, 194; its use, 252, 255; 
when it takes the article, 248. 

Stem-consonants, 83. 

Stems, different from roots, 83. 

Strong, i. e. regular, verbs, 102. 

Subjunctive, 277. 

Suffixes, see Pronouns; their syn¬ 
tax , 264, seq .; grave and light, 
135, 203, Note K 

Superlative degree, 260. 

Syllable-divider, 44. 

Syllables, theory of, 69 — 72. 

Syriac, 2. 

Syriasms, in the pointing, 64, 66. 

Talmu'd, 16. 

Targu'ms, 16; origin of the name, 
129, Note 2 . 

Tenses, their use, 273—284; rela¬ 
tive, 276. 

Tone or accent, 47 — 50; signs of 
48, 49. 

Transitions abrupt, 298. 

Transposition, 54. 

U-sound, 27. 

Verb, its form and inflection, 97 
— 102; irregular, weak or feeble 
verbs, 102, 138 — 150; verbs 
middle E. and O. 103; with 
suffixes, 94 — 100; contracted, 
144 — 150; weakest, 150 — 172; 
doubly anomalous, 172, seq .; 
defective, 173, seq .; syntax of; 
273; with prepositions, 302, 
in combination, to express one 
idea, 303 — 316. 

Vocative, often with the article, 
247, 256, Note 2 . 

Vowel-letters, 28. See feeble let¬ 
ters. 

Vowel-signs or points, 31 — 43. 

Vowels, 27 — 44. 

Waw consecutive, 115; origin of, 
115; with perfect, 114; with 
imperfect, 115: 

- copulative, 115; how pre¬ 
fixed, 234; its force, 283. 

Weak, i. e. irregular, verbs, 101 
Note K 
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Genesis Page Genesis Page Genesis Page 

1 1 58.257.310.312 3 2 . 280 5 1 . 326 

1 2 . .234.237.308 3 3 ... .160.280 5 3 326 

1 3 . .245.280.312 3 4 ... .160.288 5 5 ... .160.315 

1 4 . .125.245.306 3 5 . .137.311.330 5 8 160 

1 5 . 80 3 7 ...... 263 5 20 . 262 

1 6 . 229 3 10 . 274 5 24 . 320 

1 7 ... 10.50. 58 3 11 . . 62.274.320 6 1 . 279 

1 8 . 250 3 12 . 105 6 2 . 257 

1 9 ... 10.50.280 3 13 . 274 6 9 .... 50.283 

1 10 . 306 3 14 . 274 6 10 ... .257.283 

1 14 ... .309.314 3 15 . 302 6 13 . 307 

1 16 . 260 3 17 ...... 274 6 17 . 295 

1 20 . 301 3 19 . 80 6 19 . 94 

1 21 188.201.250.301 3 20 . 308 6 21 . 277 

1 22 . 142 3 22 172.277.274.280 7 7 . 315 

1 24 ... .198.282 321 7 9... .263.274 

1 26 ... . 326.243 3 24 .. 253 7 11 . . 50.255.262 

1 27 . 326 4 1 . 283 7 13 . .235.272.221 

1 29 .... 50.275 4 5 . 58 7 15 . 263 

1 31 . 250 4 6 . 58 7 19 . 319 

2 2 ... . 268.274 4 7 ... . 238.314 7 20 258 

2 4 . .257.291.308 4 9 ... .274.322 8 3 288 

2 5 . .274.281.310 4 10 ... .294.315 8 5 263 

2 7 ... . 155.302 4 12 . 283 8 7 . 247 

2 11 . 249 4 14 ... .265.296 8 8 ... .247.323 

2 12 . . 43.234.308 4 15 ... .223.311 8 9 271 

2 16 . 280 4 17 . 80 8 12 . 154 

2 18 . 290 4 20 . 301 8 13 58.160.262.263 

2 19 . 266 4 23 . 108 8 14 . 255 

2 21 . 230 4 24 . 223 8 17 . 155 

2 23 .... 43. 120 4 25 ...... 41 8 19 . 315 

3 1 •. . . .308.310 4 26 ... .264.297 8 22 ... .234.315 
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Genesis 


Page 

Genesis 



Page 

Genesis 


Page 

9 

10 




250 

15 

17 



294 

315 

20 

3 . 

... 294 

.331 

9 

11 



279 

307 

15 

18 



267 

275 

20 

6 . 

... 171 

.304 

9 

14 



43 

120 

15 

19 



. 

246 

20 

7 . 

... 234 

.285 

9 

20 


249 

304 

306 

15 

20 



. 

246 

20 

9 . 


280 

9 

21 



169 

200 

16 

1 




283 

20 

11 . 


277 

9 

22 




266 

16 

2 




283 

20 

13 . 


312 

9 

24 




155 

16 

4 



. 

148 

20 

16 . 


263 

9 

26 



, 

331 

16 

5 



. 

265 

20 

18 . 


274 

9 

27 



. 

169 

16 

8 




279 

21 

1 . 


283 

10 

1 




284 

16 

11 



214 

,295 

21 

5 . 


307 

10 

6 




. 1 

16 

14 




297 

21 

8 . 


119 

■ 10 

9 



# 

283 

17 

1 



. 

284 

21 

12 . 


326 

10 

10 



# 

283 

17 

5 



301 

,307 

21 

13 . 


311 

10 

12 




250 

17 

8 



. 

236 

21 

16 . 

... 170 

326 

10 

15— 

■18 


. 

. 1 

17 

10 



. 

286 

21 

24 . 


120 

10 

15 



. 

283 

17 

11 




149 

21 

32 . 


315 

10 

17 
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46 27 245 8 17 320 21 36 . 332 

47 3 314 8 22 322 21 37 .... 238. 242 

47 4 254 9 18 64 22 8 . 312 

47 9 252 9 27 249 22 22 . 334 

47 21 ... .310.311 10 1 250 23 20 . 270 

48 6 312 10 8 ... .267.307 23 21 ...... 120 

48 11 167 10 11 142 23 30 . 319 

48 22 256 10 14 274 23 31 . 133 

49 9 269 10 15 319 24 10 . 272 

49 10 .... 56.269 10 17 ... .160.282 25 3 . 234 

49 11 . . 198.200.219 10 27 304 25 39 . 302 

49 12 208 11 8 41 25 40 . 306 

49 15 ... .285.314 12 5 237 26 3 . 272 

49 21 245 12 6 262 26 4 . 116 

49 22 177 12 16 319 26 6 ...... 116 

49 23 148 12 48 281 26 7 . 116 

50 17 235 13 2 122 26 9 . 116 

50 20 167 13 15 306 26 10 . 116 

13 18 . 149 26 18 . 197 

Exodus 14 7 . 207 26 33 .... 116.126 

1 7 301 14 11 321 27 18 263 

1 10 Ill 14 13 ... .270.334 28 3 301 

111 257 15 1 . . 56.281.315 28 39 248 

1 12 281 15 2 . 133 29 27 ...... 241 

1 18 Ill 15 4 . 237 29 29 237 

1 19 Ill 15 5 ... .133.169 29 30 137 

1 20 .*.... 312 15 14 .Ill 30 25 .301 

1 21 265 15 16 . 178 31 4 247 

2 1 258 15 20 .... 111.315 31 13 137 

2 3 .... 56. 133 15 21 . 56 32 4 312 

2 4 154 16 3 ...... 296 32 6 287 

2 6 ... .266.294 16 4 . 323 32 8 312 

2 10 136 16 6 ... .277.330 32 21 299 

2 14 292 16 7 . 277 32 22 326 

2 17 137 16 13 . 277 32 25 133 

2 20 108 16 14 . 129 33 3 76 

3 3 282 16 29 . 272 33 4 312 

3 18 188 17 1 . 292 33 12 170 

4 1 279 17 3 . 213 33 13 201 

4 2 96 17 4 . 277 34 11 295 

4 9 258 17 13 .Ill 34 19 119 

4 10 ... .208.237 18 20 . 270 35 2 280 

4 13 270 18 21 . 223 35 32 247 

4 20 196 18 23 . . 105.303.310 36 2 107 

5 5 278 18 25 . 223 36 4 271 

5 8 330 18 26 . 110 36 14 ....... 302 

5 10 320 19 8 . 266 36 24 262 

5 14 58 19 13 . 154 36 25 262 

5 15 279 19 18 . 207 38 3 302 
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Leviticus Page 

12 272 

2 1 314 

2 12 307 

4 2 327 

4 22 331 

4 23 155 

4 24 255 

4 28 155 

4 33 255 

5 1 .314 

6 3 265 

10 19 227 

11 43 164 

12 4 164 

13 19 252 

13 39 252 

13 55 ....... 127 

13 56 127 

14 21 125 

14 43 .... 122. 125 

15 24 283 

15 29 126 

16 27 307 

18 7 170 

19 4 271 

19 9 137 

19 20 .... 169.288 

20 6 314 

23 17 47 

23 32 262 

24 5 302 

25 21 167 

26 15 292 

26 33 122 

26 34 167 

26 44 332 

Numbers 

12 243 

1 47 127 

2 33 127 

3 6 141 

3 24 249 

3 39 222 

4 20 143 

5 3 325 

5 15 125 

5 17 227 

5 23 310 

•6 9 298 

6 25 282 

6 26 . 282 

8 13 141 

8 19 229 

9 6 314 

9 15 291 


Numbers Page 

10 2 .107 

10 4 . 263 

11 11 .164 

11 12 .154 

11 15 .90 

11 25 .151 

12 1 .315 

13 18 .... 96.323 

14 2 . 276 

14 3 .77 

14 7 ...... 319 

14 24 .... 277.303 

14 37 ...... 250 

14 42 ...... 320 

15 31 .119 

15 35 . 289 

15 40 . 277 

16 26 . 286 

16 29 . 309 

17 5 . 280 

17 6 .160 

17 10 .149 

17 17 .271 

20 3 . 297 

20 5 . 134 

20 10 . 286 

20 17 . 282 

20 20 . 241 

21 1 .... 120.167 

21 5 .134 

21 30 .172 

22 6 .... 269. 305 

22 9 . 267 

22 14 ...... 155 

22 16 .155 

22 30 . 268 

22 32 . 263 

22 33 .... 265.318 

23 2 . 170 

23 8 . 133 

23 13 .... 133.319 

23 18 .... 198.219 

23 25 .... 148. 290 

24 3 ... . 198.219 

24 7 . 159 

24 9 . 313 

24 15 .... 198.219 

24 17 .187 

24 24 .9 

26 10 .140 

26 14 . 222 

27 4 . 143 

27 19 .141 

31 49 ...... 249 

32 5 . 307 

32 14 .59 
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Numbers Page 

32 32 90 

32 42 64 

35 19 290 

36 2 307 

36 3 143 

Deuteronomy 

13 262 

15 305 

1 17 .... 111.126 

1 27 293 

1 32 320 

1 44 149 

2 24 .... 153.304 

2 25 303 

2 27 282 

2 31 303 

3 7 149 

3 24 .... 250. 303 

4 1 . .105.154.280 

* 4 3 294 

4 11 115 

4 22 105 

4 26 119 

5 12 289 

5 20 115 

5 24 . 43. 90 

5 26 .... 292. 296 

6 17 289 

7 8 293 

7 18 290 

7 24 125 

8 1 154 

8 3 106 

8 13 168 

8 16 .106 

9 14 170 

9 25 259 

9 26 ...... 283 

11 6 331 

11 7 250 

11 15 116 

14 2 260 

14 17 177 

14 22 307 

15 7 327 

15 14 301 

15 16 136 

16 6 328 

17 8 229 

17 12 142 

17 14 116 

19 1 154 

20 5—8 . 159 

20 14 253 

21 8.129 
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400 INDEX III. 

Deuteronomy Page Joshua Page Judges Page 

21 10 314 3 5 . 127 5 7 ...... 96 

21 11 116 3 9 . 144 5 8 . 333 

22 7 143 3 14 . 248 5 10 .... 189.255 - 

22 28 . 251 3 16 . 305 5 12 . 159 

23 5 327 4 6 . 96 5 15 . 189 

23 13 116 4 14 . 122 5 17 . 301 

24 4 127 4 21 96 5 22 .... 244.310 

25 13 244 4 24 164 5 26 .Ill 

25 19 293 5 14 . 319 5 27 . 330 

26 1 154 6 13 288 5 28 .... 47.143 

26 12 125 6 17 . 171 6 3 . 274 

27 7 56 7 7 ... .141.304 6 4 . 281 

28 32 315 7 9 170 6 9 . 122 

28 43 319 7 15 . 307 6 16 . 277 

28 48 125 8 3 137 6 17 . 96 

28 49 268 8 4 234 6 20 . 93 

28 57 164 8 13 255 6 28. 141 

28 59 201 8 32 110 6 30 . 282 

28 63 169 8 33 248 6 31 .... 162.227 

28 67 296 9 24 ... .126.170 6 36 . 294 

29 12 292 10 12 ... .281.310 7 3 . 268 

30 4 137 10 24 . . 64. 106. 245 7 4 . 266 

31 12 304 10 27 272 7 25 . 243 

31 16 207 11 14 125 8 1 . 115 

31 29 164 13 4 197 8 10 . 222 

32 1 280 13 14 314 8 11 . 117 

32 2 280 14 7 160 9 2 .... 42.293 

32 6 . 227 14 8 170 9 8—15 . 244 

32 7 244 14 11 293 9 8 . 285 

32 8 125 14 17 293 9 10 . 108 

32 10 133 15 5 197 9 17 . 327 

32 15 298 15 21 196 9 28 ... .267.286 

32 17 . . . .270.298 17 1 249 9 29 . 296 

32 21 ... .274.320 17 12 291 9 45 . 301 

32 22 153 18 15 197 9 55 . 311 

32 26 131 18 20 197 11 5 . 58 

32 32 56 19 51 254 11 18 ... .115.148 

32 35 313 21 36 197 11 23 . 322 

32 36-. 105 22 9 151 11 25 . 162 

32 37 168 22 17 257 11 33 ...... 261 

32 39 264 22 25 154 12 6 . 15 

33 11 ... .296.302 24 14 171 13 3 . 278 

33 12 105 24 19 242 13 5 . 214 

33 16 198 24 32 249 13 6 . 142 

33 21 . 172 13 7 ...... 214 

33 23 . 153 Judges 13 8 .123 

1 3 116 13 9 ... .294.330 

Joshua 1 7 . 294 13 11 . 323 

1 2 266 1 19 291 13 23 . 276 

1 5 274 1 28 287 14 6 . 247 

1 17 274 2 1 281 14 10 . 281 

2 5 291 2 20 279 14 15 . 323 

2 8 330 3 15 249 14 16 . 322 

2 10 331 4 18 159 14 17 . 262 

2 17,18 . 136 4 20 .... 133.297 14 18 .... 177.260 

2 20 ...... 250 5 1 315 15 1 . 327 
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Judges Page 1 Samuel Page 1 Samuel Page 

15 10 311 1 14 112 16 18 .254 

15 12 298 1 16 237 17 3 . 328 

15 13 288 1 20 .... 105.142 17 14 . 261 

15 18 298 1 24 271 17 17 . 263 

16 1 196 1 28 142 17 21 . 241 

16 5 250 2 3 ... .304.321 17 23 . 294 

16 6 250 2 8 295 17 25 . 137 

16 9 247 2 13 311 17 26 .... 93.251 

16 10 150 2 16 63 17 32 . 277 

16 14 248 2 26 288 17 34 . .247.257.277 

16 15 ... .250.330 2 28 289 17 35 . 277 

16 16 .43.47.120.284 2 29 284 17 40 ... .251.265 

16 21 294 2 33 .... 125.312 17 44 . 286 

16 25 284 3 2 305 17 47 . 342 

16 28 192 3 7 281 17 55 . 267 

17 2 90 4 19 154 17 56 . 267 

17 3 124 4 20 284 17 58 ... .249.267 

18 22 125 5 10 .... 149.292 18 29 . 295 

18 23 147 6 6 96 19 1 . 291 

18 29 .... 75.122 6 12 . .111.156.288 19 2 . 139 

19 4 125 6 19 274 19 4 . 213 

19 6 304 7 3 283 19 13 . 242 

19 19 249 7 15 277 19 16 . 242 

19 20 81 9 2 260 19 22 ... .250.297 

19 22 300 9 4 234 19 23 . 264 

20 16 240 9 6 288 20 6 . .118.119.287 

20 25 222 9 8 278 20 10 . 331 

20 31 145 9 9 298 20 11 . 258 

21 21 314 9 11 311 20 16 . 300 

9 13 Ill 20 18 277 

Ruth 9 19 . 263 20 19 . 305 

1 8 297 9 24 245 20 21 . 316 

1 13 320 10 6 171 20 22 . 316 

1 14 172 10 13 171 20 28 . 118 

1 19 200 10 23 260 20 31 . 237 

2 3 254 12 3 267 20 38 . 189 

2 8 ... .110.112 12 13 ... .105.142 21 2 . 197 

2 9 171 13 3 248 21 3 . 128 

2 14 144 13 15 251 21 8 . 254 

2 16 .... 148.290 13 21 95 21 14 .... 169.266 

2 17 259 14 1 93 22 7 . 243 

2 21 . .112.239.265 14 8 168 22 13 . 287 

3 2 200 14 14 259 23 3 ...... 294 

3 3 234 14 16 254 23 11 . 323 

3 4 112 14 22 125 24 6 . 258 

3 9 278 14 24 172 24 9 . 247 

3 15 . .154.172.263 14 33 .... 63.164 24 11 ... .297.331 

3 18 112 14 36 150 24 12 . 332 

4 1 160 14 45 240 24 15 . 267 

4 7 274 15 5 151 24 18 . 301 

4 15 136 15 9 ... .148.251 24 19 . 331 

15 19 161 25 5 142 

1 Samuel 15 20 .331 25 7 . 125 

1 7 281 15 23 284 25 8 . 172 

1 8 279 16 1 144 25 10 . 278 

1 13 313 16 16 305 25 11 . 278 

26 
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INDEX III. 


1 Samuel Page 2 Samuel Page 1 Kings Page 

25 14 . 161 15 4 ... .277.296 1 52 237 

25 15 . 255 15 10 290 2 2 277 

25 18 .... 66.168 15 12 234 2 6 283 

25 24 . 264 15 13 247 2 20 283 

25 26 ... .287.299 15 21 255 2 21 307 

25 27 ... .311.313 15 23 ... .299.312 2 24 280 

25 33 . 299 15 25 265 2 26 169 

26 12 . 191 15 33 168 2 36 277 

27 1 . 292 15 34 311 2 38 274 

27 10 . 332 16 5 288 2 39 254 

28 3 . 330 16 13 207 2 42 277 

28 7 . 255 17 12 241 2 43 ...... 253 

28 9 .292 17 22 255 3 4 281 

28 10 . 56 18 14 270 3 7 ... .279.290 

28 11 . 267 18 16 62 3 16 281 

28 14 . 211 18 18 257 3 18 266 

28 15 . 113 18 20 332 3 24 245 

30 6 . 297 18 22 268 3 26 108 

31 2 . 125 18 23 ... .268.285 5 9 319 

31 9 . 243 18 29 321 5 15 254 

19 2 . 284 5 25 . 281 

2 Samuel 19 18 . 222 6 1 . 262 

1 9 . 253 19 20 293 6 7 253 

1 15 144 19 27 239 6 19 333 

1 23 105 20 19 240 7 14 .252 

1 26 . 171 20 20 333 7 37 200 

2 8 254 20 21 126 8 13 259 

3 1 289 21 9 259 8 24 334 

3 11 293 21 12 171 8 30 ...... 328 

3 27 302 21 13 .144 8 38 Ill 

3 34 107 21 14 119 8 43 Ill 

3 35 333 21 20 259 8 48 106 

4 7 330 22 33 161 9 8 148 

5 10 288 22 37 230 9 21 284 

5 21 315 22 40 230 9 23 295 

6 1 151 22 41 311 9 26 240 

6 3 250 22 44 189 9 27 41 

7 5 322 22 48 230 10 8 250 

7 23 312 23 5 322 10 11 ...... 95 

10 9 315 23 6 200 10 12 95 

11 2 277 23 8 189 10 16 263 

11 11 333 23 11 249 10 21 321 

11 25 257 24 3 ... .313.331 10 24 312 

12 6 223 24 24 288 11 5 239 

13 5 .... 108.169 11 15 . 121 

13 12 .... 170.281 1 Kings 11 33 .189 

13 15 299 1 2 297 12 15 292 

13 17 ...... 257 1 5 294 12 17 284 

13 18 281 1 12 298 12 24 Ill 

13 20 330 1 13 279 13 4 293 

13 26 ... .234.299 1 14 294 13 7 43 

13 31 295 1 22 294 13 30 335 

13 32 162 1 24 ... .279.321 14 2 90 

13 39 252 1 27 323 14 3 144 

14 4 247 1 30 279 14 24 248 

H 6 272 1 43 317 15 4 292 
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1 Kings 

Page 

15 25 . 

.262 

15 31 . 


16 10 . 

.262 

17 14 

.171 

18 21 . 

.308 

18 32 . 


18 44 . 

.133 

19 11 . 

.251 

20 19 . 

.119 

20 20 . 

.311 

20 35 . 

.170 

20 36 . 

.247 

20 37 . 

.288 

21 7 . 

.298 

21 10 . 

. 159.235. 282 

21 15 . 

.153 

21 19 . 

.264 

22 10 . 

.306 

22 13 . 

.259 

22 15 . 

.322 

22 25 . 

.171 

22 28 . 

.247 

22 30 . 

.290 

22 35 . 

.156 

2 Kings 

1 2 . 

.... 323 

1 7 . 

.... 96 

1 8 . 

.... 237 

1 11 . 

.... 304 

1 13 . 

.... 304 

2 10 . 

. .123.306 

2 16 

. . 262.332 

2 21 . 

.... 171 

2 24 . 

.... 238 

3 3 . 

.... 312 

3 16 . 

.... 244 

3 23 . 

.... 288 

3 26 . 

.... 313 

3 27 . 

.... 279 

4 13 . 

.... 291 

4 25 . 

.... 93 

4 41 

. .153.331 

4 43 . 

.... 289 

5 9 . 

.... 254 

5 13 . 

.... 310 

5 22 . 

.... 285 

5 26 . 

.... 309 

6 13 . 

.... 192 

6 19 . 

.... 155 

7 3 . 

.... 157 

7 4 . 

. .157.234 

8 21 . 

.... 117 

9 17 

.... 177 

10 21 . 

.... 229 

11 5 . 

.... Ill 
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2 Kings Page 

11 14 80 

13 10 262 

13 14 299 

13 19 291 

15 21 322 

16 7 159 

16 14 .248 

16 18 177 

17 29 243 

18 7 262 

18 11 169 

18 26 . 8. 13 

18 30 257 

19 23 ...... 200 

19 25 64 

20 1 114 

20 20 322 

21 8 292 

22 1 . 261 

23 5 330 

23 15 149 

23 17 248 

23 19 243 

25 1 304 

25 29 171 

1 Chronicles 

4 27 262 

5 18 228 

7 5 243 

8 8 .122 

9 13 253 

11 10 ...... 254 

11 11 189 

11 20 . 262 

11 21 .262 

12 2 67 

12 17 292 

12 28 . 222 

12 33 ...... 244 

13 2 305 

15 12 270 

15 27 130 

17 4 322 

17 21 312 

18 5 ...... 222 

20 8 93 

21 23 57 

25 5 ... .261.262 

26 28 245 

27 24 .307 

27 30 117 

29 2 249 

29 9 299 

29 17 245 
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2 Chronicles Page 

2 7 95 

3 3 262 

6 11 269 

6 29 Ill 

6 33 Ill 

6 40 313 

7 1 95 

73 .... 289.292 

7 15 313 

8 18 240 

9 10 95 

9 11 95 

9 20 321 

10 7 95 

11 4 Ill 

12 1 293 

13 7 127 

15 8 127 

15 15 120 

16 12 171 

16 14 330 

17 5 328 

19 2 291 

20 35 ...... 126 

20 36 258 

21 17 261 

23 4 Ill 

26 5 291 

27 7 322 

28 23 125 

29 27 270 

29 31 144 

29 36 226 

32 15 319 

32 32 322 

35 21 264 

Ezra 

2 55 240 

3 6 326 

3 10 192 

3 12 154 

4 5 25 

4 7 129 

4 8 2 

4 18 243 

5 11 264 

6 18 .2 

7 12—26.2 

7 24 243 

8 16 328 

8 18 47 

8 23 119 

8 25 245 

9 8 293 

10 13 308 


26 * 
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INDEX m. 


Nehemiah Page 

17 ...... 290 

2 12 .318 

2 20 . 160 

3 6 . . 250 

3 20 . 305 

5 2—4 . 272 

5 5 . 320 

6 8 .... 63.164 

7 2 . 329 

7 57 . 240 

7 66 . 64 

7 72 . 64 

8 8 ..15 

96 ...... 264 

9 7 . 264 

9 18 .312 

9 32 . 257 

9 35 . 250 

10 38 . 245 

13 21 .162 

13 23 . 15 

13 24 ..... 8.15 

Esther 

3 1 .122 

3 4 . 244 

3 13 .148 

4 8 .41.71 

4 14 .323 

4 16 . . , . 276.319 

7 2 . 282 

7 5 .103 

8 6 . 304 

8 11 .148 

8 15 .253 

91 ...... 272 

9 23 313 

9 31.32 . 158 

Job 

1 1 .... 272. 274 

14 221 

1 5 ... .259.281 

17 279 

1 14 . .238.294.312 

1 15 ••••.. 241 

1 16 .294 

1 17 .294 

1 19 .239 

2 3 . 322 

2 4 . 279 

2 10 . v 322 

2 11 .245 

3 3 80. 151. 270.279 

280 

34 .... 237.280 


Job 

Page 

3 

5 . 

137.280.315 

3 

6 . 

78.168.280 

3 

7 . 

.... 280 

3 

8 . 

. . 280. 304 

3 

9 . 

.... 280 

3 

10 . 

.... 321 

3 

11 . 

.... 279 

3 

16 . 

.... 281 

3 

17 .. 

.... 275 

3 

18 . 

.... 275 

3 

26 . 

. . 67.164 

4 

2 . 

.... 189 

4 

3 . 

.... 251 

4 

4 . 

.... 251 

4 

5 . 

.... 284 

4 

6 . 

.... 311 

4 

12 . 

.... 281 

4 

13 . 

.... 107 

4 

15 . 

.... 281 

4 

16 . 

.... 281 

4 

17 . 

. . 279. 323 

4 

19 . 

.... 297 

4 

20 . 

.... 147 

5 

1 . 

.... 51 

5 

5 . 

.... 325 

5 

7 . 

... 330 

5 

8 . 

.... 281 

5 

12 . 

. . . .170 

5 

16 . 

.... 178 

5 

18 . 

.... 171 

5 

19 . 

.... 330 

6 

2 . 

.... 288 

6 

3 . 

. . 81.245 

6 

5 . 

.... 323 

6 

6 . 

.... 323 

6 

9 . 

.... 280 

6 

10 . 

.... 314 

6 

12 . 

. . 308. 323 

6 

20 . 

.... 314 

6 

21 . 

.... 298 

6 

26 . 

.... 144 

6 

27 . 

.... 327 

7 

3 . 

. . 297. 300 

7 

4 . 

.... 277 

7 

9 . 

.... 284 

7 

13 . 

.... 275 

7 

18 . 

.... 272 

7 

20 . 

. . 327. 334 

8 

3 . 

.... 323 

8 

8 . 

.... 63 

8 

18 . 

.... 142 

8 

21 . 

. . 63.171 

9 

2 . 

.... 274 

9 

15 . 

. . 128. 333 

9 

20 . 

.... 281 

9 

21 . 

.... 271 


J ob Page 

9 24 317 

10 3 323 

10 4 323 

10 5 323 

10 8 ... 313.322 

10 9 322 

10 10 .281 

10 11 .... 137.281 

10 13 .... 274.322 

10 16 .283 

10 19 .'.276 

10 20 . 282 

11 2 .323 

11 7 .323 

11 12 .119 

11 17 .... 260.282 

12 7 .312 

12 11 ..330 

12 12 .329 

12 24 . 252 

13 5 . 283 

13 7 . 323 

13 9 .125 

13 13 .268 

13 14 .268 

13 25 . 258 

13 28 298 

14 2 . 284 

14 3 . 322 

14 9 124 

14 10 .... 111.284 

14 14 322 

14 16 322 

14 19 312 

15 5 310 

15 7 323 

15 8 ...... 323 

15 13 189 

15 22 .... 168.304 

15 27 124 

15 31 283 

15 35 289 

16 3 323 

16 4 299 

16 5 137 

16 6 .... 282. 322 

16 7 125 

16 9 299 

16 10 .300 

16 12 .174 

16 14 247 

16 17 333 

16 19 242 

17 1 245 

17 2 .... 56.283 

17 9 150 
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INDEX III. 405 

Job Page Job Page Job Page 

17 12 . 297 27 4 .. 313 38 14 . 259 

17 15 323 27 13 231 38 18 331 

17 16 Ill 27 23 231 38 20 331 

18 2 255 28 4 307 38 21 315 

18 7 265 28 5 259 38 30 .... 127.259 

18 9 150 28 17 321 38 32 314 

18 21 255 29 2 296 39 9 304 

19 2 ... . 137.170 29 10 ... .105.315 39 15 312 

19 3 304 29 12 ... . 270.281 39 24 171 

19 4 334 29 13 .281 40 2 290 

19 5 327 29 14 ..... 137 40 8 323 

19 15 136 29 21 ... 56.66.148 40 9 323 

19 16 299 30 15 307 40 17 Ill 

19 23 149 30 20 321 40 22 150 

20 4 . 323 31 1 . 322 40 23 328 

20 5—20.231 31 5 . 161 41 15 105 

20 5 . 231 31 10 . 189 41 17 186 

20 10 ... . 158.313 31 18 . .247.264.332 41 21 251 

20 17 283 31 21 158 41 25 . . 66.168.245 

20 19 330 31 22 47.64 42 2 106 

20 23 231 32 6 ...... 154 42 10 201 

20 24 281 32 7 315 

20 26 . 314 32 10 . 154 Psalms 

21 4 323 32 11 151 1 1 ... . 275.334 

21 16 276 32 15 297 1 2 ... . 279.334 

21 23 272 32 18 . 63 1 3 . 279 

21 32 .245 32 22 . 305 1 4 .... 247.334 

22 2 ... . 231.327 33 1 . 319 1 6 151 

22 4 . 323 33 4 . 171 2 2 246 

22 6 . 281 33 5 ...... 140 2 3 ... 113.282 

22 7 ... . 281.309 33 13 ...... 164 2 5 281 

22 8 281 33 17 293 2 6 ... . 265.298 

22 9 307 33 18 164 2 7 .... 105. 154 

22 18 276 33 23 237 2 8 282 

22 23 323 33 25 130 2 10 331 

22 30 320 34 3 . 330 3 2 . 150 

23 2 ... . 237.260 34 5 ...... 275 3 3 . 178 

23 3 ... . 296.304 34 10 . 329 3 5 . 299 

23 6 319 34 13 ...... 197 3 8 .... 159.302 

23 12 311 34 17 . 323 4 2 .... 55.292 

23 13 326 34 20 . 297 4 3 .Ill 

24 1 307 34 22 . 293 4 4 ... . 292.331 

24 5 255 34 23 . 309 4 8 . 270 

24 7 314 34 27 . 332 5 5 .... 295.301 

24 9 270 35 10 . 213 5 9 . 155 

24 10 270 35 11 151 5 10 . .. 239 

24 14 305 36 26 311 5 11 80 

24 19 ... .270.334 36 32 241 5 12 331 

24 21 156 37 6 170 5 13 301 

24 22 189 37 14 300 6 2 309 

24 24 .... 148.149 38 3 140 6 4 90 

25 3 200 38 4 .... 154.331 6 10 310 

25 5 311 38 5 . 331 7 4—6 . 333 

26 9 130 38 6 ...... 267 7 7 . 159 

26 13 237 38 7 . 148 7 8 . 159 

27 3 ... . 253.317 38 12 . 328 7 10 ... . 251.280 
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Psalms Page Psalms Page Psalms Page 

7 12 249 23 4 . 281 47 4 283 

7 16 269 24 4 . 251 48 6 ...... 333 

8 5 .... 284.285 25 9 . 283 49 6 .... 150.270 

8 6 301 25 11 . 277 49 8 288 

9 7 ... .264.311 26 2 .. 138 49 13 . 270 

9 14 55 26 7 ...... 125 49 15 247 

9 18 196 27 14 . 282 49 18 309 

9 19 .... 151.321 28 3 . 330 49 21 270 

9 21 335 28 8 . 231 50 3 297 

10 3 275 29 1 . 243 50 4 292 

10 15 234 29 4 . 237 50 6 285 

111 . 254 30 8 ...... 265 50 10 198 

112 .Ill 31 6 275 50 12 333 

11 4 310 31 7 ...... 274 50 15 138 

11 5 310 31 8 . 282 50 21 290 

12 3 ... . 244.299 31 15 . 275 50 23 133 

12 4 ... .125.239 31 24 . 140 51 4 170 

12 8 250 32 1 ... . 171.295 51 7 143 

13 5 .... 105. 136 32 2 . 270 51 19 253 

14 1 254 32 4 ...... 281 55 7 296 

14 4 334 33 7 . 247 56 1 293 

14 5 298 33 9 . 284 57 2 ... . 168.313 

16 3 311 34 13 . 295 58 2 227 

16 5 .... 41. 117 34 22 . 310 58 5 255 

16 6 177 35 6 . 237 58 8 201 

17 3 335 35 14 . 208 58 12 312 

17 10 ... . 244.299 35 16 . 299 60 3 136 

17 13 ... . 299.307 35 23 . 266 60 4 171 

17 14 . . . i . .,299 36 6 . 95 60 5 256 

18 3 ...... 270 37 3 . 286 60 7 ...... 299 

18 4 ... .‘251.294 37 20 . 81 60 13 177 

18 11 150 37 23 . 307 62 4 250 

18 17 300 37 27 . 286 62 5 326 

18 28 ... . 251.313 37 31 . 312 63 6 251 

18 30 326 38 11 ... . 129.313 63 8 178 

18 31 310 40 2 ...... 169 65 5 270 

18 33 . . 245.295.301 40 6 . 304 65 10 137 

18 34 309 40 13 .... 240.275 65 14 300 

18 37 230 40 15 . 59 66 6 326 

18 40 . . 49.296.230 42 2 . 239 66 17 299 
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ERRATA. 


Page 16, line 16 bot.: form for from. 

„ 24, „ 17 bot: and for end. 

„ 154, „ 1 bot.: greives for grieves and 

Lam. 33 for Lam. iii. 33. 
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